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Preface 


Communication:  Principles  and  Practice  is 
designed  to  present  the  freshman  student  with  a  year's  work  of  inte- 
grated language  study.  In  attempting  to  achieve  this  aim,  we  have 
limited  the  course  work  to  ten  Units:  each  dealing  with  essential 
principles  of  effective  communication  and  each  containing  practical 
instructions  for  the  application  of  these  principles.  Ideally,  the  course 
for  which  this  book  is  designed  should  bring  the  student  in  touch 
with  the  real  demands  that  society — both  in  and  out  of  college — will 
make  of  him  as  a  responsible  and  skilled  communicator. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  this  book  that  the  responsible  and  skilled 
communicator  is  more  than  a  mechanic  of  words;  he  is,  in  effect,  a 
well-rounded  person  who  seeks  and  questions  before  he  asserts.  Lan- 
guage is  at  once  the  medium  of  his  thought  and  the  measure  of  his 
competence.  Consequently,  the  practical  skills  of  communication — 
writing,  reading,  speaking,  and  listening — cannot  be  separated  from 
the  quality  of  thought  that  they  project.  Language  without  thought  is 
like  music  without  notes.  Both  are  mere  noise. 

Yet  the  other  extreme,  thought  without  language,  is  no  more 
satisfactory.  Its  product  is  silence.  The  educated  person  avoids  both 


extremes ;  his  words  break  the  silence  of  meditation  and  his  thoughts 
remove  the  noise  of  effusion.  Our  text  is  designed  to  steer  this  middle 
course.  Throughout  the  various  Units,  instruction  is  aimed  at  pur- 
poseful communication  which  seeks  a  perceptive  response.  To  achieve 
such  a  response,  the  student  is  urged  continually  to  look  at  the  world 
about  him.  The  units  of  this  book  should  help  him  to  visualize  that 
world,  for  in  their  illustrative  support,  they  attempt,  as  broadly  as 
possible,  to  reflect  the  many-sidedness  of  human  experience.  The 
assignments  and  exercises  at  the  end  of  Units  should  provide  him  with 
further  help  in  attaining  a  clear  view  of  his  world. 

The  year's  work  in  communication  presented  in  this  book  is 
designed  to  offer  the  instructor  a  purposeful  plan  and  yet  to  allow 
him  maximum  freedom  of  movement.  The  work  of  the  Units  is  so 
arranged  that  the  course  should  progress  from  the  simpler  type  of 
commimication  to  the  more  complex.  Specifically,  it  moves  from  the 
objective  experience  (description,  definition,  process  explanation)  to 
the  subjective  (the  slanted  report,  the  persuasive  appeal) ;  from  the 
single  concept  (the  word,  the  one-point  idea)  to  the  multiple  concept 
(the  sentence,  the  research  paper,  the  group  communication) ;  from 
personal  experience  as  a  source  of  communication  to  the  reliance  on 
the  reports  of  others.  Only  Unit  I  begs  exception  from  this  arrange- 
ment, for  it  provides  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the  objectives  of 
the  book  are  grounded.  The  instructor  may  wish  to  stagger  his  assign- 
ments from  this  unit  or  to  review  portions  of  it  as  the  year's  work 
progresses.  Neither  of  these  approaches  will  in  any  way  distort  the 
basic  conceptions  or  disrupt  the  over-all  plan  of  the  book. 

In  our  attitude  toward  grammar  and  usage,  we  have  aimed  to 
temper  a  liberal  philosophy  with  common  sense.  We  believe  funda- 
mentally that  one  does  not  learn  to  write  by  rules,  but  we  recognize 
that  the  educated  writer  and  speaker  must  abide  by  certain  arbitrary 
conventions.  The  Reference  Index  brings  together  a  body  of  descrip- 
tive statements  concerning  items  of  usage  and  terms  of  special  appli- 
cation to  the  five  communication  skills.  For  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  emphasize  the  fundamentals  of  descriptive  grammar,  the  Reference 
Index  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide.  In  a  more  general  way,  it  will 
serve  the  student  as  a  compact  yet  comprehensive  reference  source. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  many  persons  who  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  inspiration,  the  substance,  and  the  writing  of  this 
book.  Those  who  kindly  consented  to  provide  us  with  illustrative 
supports  are  listed  in  the  text  or  on  the  page  of  acknowledgments. 
But  there  were  many  others  whose  contributions  cannot  be  identified 

vi 


in  single  passages  of  the  book.  We  wish  to  thank  our  colleagues,  past 
and  present,  for  their  stimulation  and  encouragement.  We  also  wish  to 
thank  the  two  hundred  communication  and  composition  instructors 
throughout  the  country  who  helped  shape  the  book  by  their  generous 
response  to  questionnaires.  For  special  background  information,  de- 
tailed criticism,  and  painstaking  editorial  reading,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  following  persons:  Fred  W.  Lorch  of  Iowa  State  College;  Wil- 
liam D.  Baker  of  State  University  of  New  York,  College  for  Teachers 
at  Buffalo;  Donald  E.  Bird  of  Stephens  College;  Nels  Juleus  of  Alle- 
gheny College;  Eva  Weir  and  Eli  Oboler  of  Idaho  State  College;  and 
Carl  E.  Abner  of  the  University  of  Louisville.  We  wish  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  to  T.  B.  Strandness  of  Michigan  State  University 
and  to  Lawrence  Rice,  who  gave  us  the  special  benefit  of  their 
close  and  perceptive  reading  of  the  manuscript  in  various  stages  of 
its  preparation.  Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  our  wives,  Carol  and  Anne, 
not  only  for  their  help  in  preparing  and  criticizing  the  manuscript  but 
also  for  the  patience  and  understanding  with  which  they  encouraged 
the  writing  of  this  book. 

Charles  H.  Kegel 
Martin  Stevens 
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UNIT   I:   THE  IDEA   OF   COMMUNICATION 


Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  the  old 
adage  "Sticks  and  stones  can  break  my  bones,  but  words  can  never 
hurt  me."  Words  have  infinite  power.  They  can  create,  stimulate,  en- 
rage, destroy.  One  word  can  release  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

Language  is  the  lifeblood  of  modem  society.  The  home,  the 
school,  the  market  place,  the  laboratory,  the  forum — all  are  sustained 
by  its  invigorating  beat.  It  pulsates  in  the  air  we  breathe,  the  machines 
we  invent,  the  songs  we  sing.  It  feeds  men's  minds,  enriches  their  souls, 
and  quickens  their  imaginations.  But  just  as  it  infuses  life,  so  occa- 
sionally does  it  generate  disease.  Interracial  strife  is  such  a  disease; 
so  is  war.  A  study  of  the  responsible  use  of  language  is  no  mere  aca- 
demic matter.  It  is,  rather,  our  first  and  most  effective  safeguard 
against  cultural  decay.  "Without  knowing  the  force  of  words,"  said 
Confucius,  "it  is  impossible  to  know  man." 

Clear  and  accurate  communication  is  essential  in  our  complex 
world.  With  the  aid  of  the  printing  press,  the  ticker  tape,  the  micro- 
phone, and  the  camera,  man  has  perfonned  a  miracle — he  has  shrunk 
the  earth.  Today  words  travel  with  electrifying  speed.  Someone  in 
Bombay  can  speak  to  someone  in  New  York  as  once  a  man  spoke  to 
his  neighbor  over  the  back  yard  fence.  An  earthquake  in  Japan  is  news 
in  London  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  occurrence.  And  words  reach 
more  people  than  ever  before.  In  1955  more  than  fifty-six  million 
people  subscribed  to  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  one  magazine  alone,  the  Reader  s  Digest,  claimed  a  monthly 
circulation  of  over  ten  million.  In  a  normal  year  the  publishing  in- 
dustry produces  some  ten  thousand  new  book  titles.  A  single  speech 
by  the  President  can  be  received  by  some  forty-three  million  television 
sets  and  heard  by  a  potential  listening  audience  of  more  than  seventy- 
five  million  people  in  the  United  States  alone.  One  performance  of 
Hamlet  can  be  played  to  infinitely  more  people  than  saw  all  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  during  his  entire  lifetime. 

Obviously,  by  means  of  the  mass  media,  more  people  can  be  in- 
formed more  quickly  about  world  events  today  than  ever  before.  But, 
just  as  obviously,  more  people  can  be  misinformed.  A  Hitler  can  blare 
out  to  millions  that  his  nation  makes  "no  further  territorial  demands" 
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while  within  hearing  of  the  loudspeakers  his  trained  robots  (created 
largely  through  the  power  of  words)  stalk  across  boundary  lines  to 
stamp  out  the  existence  of  a  neighboring  state.  Truly,  "the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword"  at  a  time  when,  according  to  our  State  De- 
partment figures,  the  USSR  is  spending  as  much  as  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  propagate  its  doctrines  of  communism. 

But  not  all  misinformation  is  the  product  of  willful  deception 
and  of  demagoguery.  Mistakes  are  occasionally  responsible  for  mis- 
information. An  inaccurate  report  over  the  major  wire  services  can 
furnish  virtually  all  newspapers  with  a  false  headline.  During  the 
Truman  administration,  the  wire  services  erroneously  summarized  one 
of  Undersecretary  of  State  Acheson's  speeches  as  follows: 


Undersecretary  of  State  Acheson  said  that  the  existence  of  "communist-dom- 
inated governments"  any  place  in  the  world  is  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 


What  Acheson  really  said  was: 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  have  communist- 
dominated  governments  developing  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  in  the  two  statements.  How  was  the  mis- 
take made?  No  doubt,  one  man  reported  the  speech  for  all  the  wire 
services,  and  he  apparently  allowed  his  attention  to  wander.  Another 
mistake — this  one  an  error  in  interpretation — was  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  The  Japanese  word  mokusatsu 
(meaning  either  "to  ignore"  or  "no  comment,"  depending  on  the 
context)  was  released  by  the  Japanese  cabinet  in  response  to  the  Pots- 
dam ultimatum  in  July,  1945.  However,  the  Japanese  cabinet,  which 
was  actually  preparing  to  submit  to  the  ultimatum,  intended  the  word 
to  convey  the  "no  comment"  meaning,  although,  in  fact,  the  foreign 
press  services  translated  it  with  the  "ignore"  meaning.  And  so,  be- 
cause Japan  haughtily  "ignored"  the  ultimatum,  atomic  bombs  which 
killed  over  a  hundred  thousand  persons  were  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki!  Clearly,  when  it  does  not  fit  the  facts,  language,  even 
more  than  money,  may  be  the  root  of  much  evil. 
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Maladjustment 


On  Halloween  Eve  in  1938,  six  million 
Americans  were  tuned  in  to  the  CBS  Mercury  Theater  of  the  Air. 
Within  minutes  the  first  of  a  barrage  of  telephone  calls  sounded  in  the 
oflSces  of  the  New  York  Times.  People  ran  frantically  out  of  their 
houses,  scarmed  the  skies,  and  sought  safety  in  their  automobiles, 
fleeing  before  a  mysterious  adversary.  St.  Michael's  Hospital  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  admitted  fifteen  shock  cases.  Two  geologists  at 
Princeton  equipped  themselves  with  instruments  and  set  out  to  make 
a  scientific  analysis  of  a  mysterious  something  that  had  fallen  out  of 
the  sky  nearby.  America  was  panicking — all  because  a  broadcast  by 
a  young  actor-director  named  Orson  Welles  had  dramatized  the  land- 
ing of  Martians  in  flying  cylinders  somewhere  in  New  Jersey.  For  the 
millions  of  frightened  Americans  on  that  Halloween  Eve,  the  world 
of  words  was  the  world  of  reality.  The  symbol  was  the  thing.  And  the 
result  was  pandemonium. 

The  Welles  broadcast  is  only  one  among  many  examples  which 
show  that  people  suffer  emotional  disturbances  because  they  are  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  language  and  reality.  In  fact,  the  failure 
to  do  so  is  so  common  that  in  recent  years  the  field  of  General  Seman- 
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tics  has  been  formulated  to  study  the  discrepancies  between  the  words 
we  use  and  the  ideas  or  things  that  they  represent.  According  to  the 
general  semanticist,  emotional  disturbance  is  usually  caused  by  false- 
to-fact  language.  His  aim,  therefore,  is  to  provide  us  with  a  body  of 
data  which  will  help  us  to  establish  the  right  relationships  between 
language  and  the  world  of  apparent  fact. 

Consider  the  word  leprosy.  Since  Biblical  times  leprosy  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  particularly  abhorrent  disease.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  disease  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  the  impious  by  an  angry  God.  A  leper  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  accorded  funeral  rites  and  expelled  from  his  home,  although, 
more  likely  than  not,  the  particular  form  of  the  affliction  from  which 
he  suffered  was  not  contagious.  To  be  pronounced  a  leper  was  a  miser- 
able fate,  and  this  was  precisely  the  sentence  passed  by  the  gods  upon 
Cressida,  the  mistress  of  Troilus,  in  the  medieval  poem  The  Testament 
of  Cressida. 


Thy  crystal  eyes  with  pools  of  blood  be  stained; 
Thy  voice  once  smooth,  be  old  and  harsh  alway, 
Thy  tender  skin  with  loathsome  whelks  be  grained, 
Thy  radiant  face  with  livid  lumps  decay; 
Wher'er  thou  com'st,  each  man  shall  speed  his  way; 
Thus  begging  shalt  thou  limp  from  door  to  door. 
With  cup  and  clapper,  leper  evermore. 


And  so  Cressida  was  punished  for  inconstancy,  to  waste  away,  to  die 
a  slow  and  agonizing  death — a  social  outcast,  a  victim  of  her  own 
impurity. 

Today  more  than  five  million  people  are  afflicted  by  what  is 
known  generally  as  leprosy  but  scientifically  as  Hansen's  disease. 
Technically,  this  disease  is  a  specific  infectious  condition  which  was 
described  by  the  Norwegian  physician  Hansen  in  1874.  However,  to 
the  millions  afflicted  by  the  disease,  the  name  leprosy  is  still  anathema. 
In  fact,  doctors  agree  that  the  word  leprosy  itself  often  constitutes  a 
serious  hazard  and  makes  cure  more  difficult — this  despite  the  fact 
that  treatment  is  now  sometimes  successful.  Apparently  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  semantic  principle  that  the  word  is  not  the  thing 
is  sometimes  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  cure  of  leprosy,  or  Hansen's 
disease.  Acceptance  of  this  principle  is  just  as  necessarily  a  first  step 
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in  the  proper  orientation  of  the  mind  toward  language  and  life  in 
general. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  word  leprosy  refers  to  a  certain  phys- 
ical condition  (often  marked  by  ulcerations,  nodules,  or  discoloration 
of  the  skin)  when  it  has  the  meaning  "Hansen's  disease."  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  might  say  that  leprosy  has  extensional  meaning 
because  the  word  exactly  describes  a  particular  condition  found  in 
our  environment.  But  the  word  leprosy  also  has  the  meanings  of 
"social  misfit,"  of  "undesirable,"  of  "unclean  and  impious."  These 
meanings  do  not  reflect  the  extensional  environment;  they  indicate 
emotive  attitudes  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  so  employs  the 
term.  In  effect,  he  says  to  himself,  "I've  read  that  leprosy  is  a  sign  of 
evil,  that  the  disease  is  particularly  loathsome."  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  word  leprosy  has  intensional  meaning,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  does  not  fit  life-facts.  In  his  Language  Habits  and  Human 
Affairs,  Irving  Lee  refers  to  meanings  of  the  first  kind  as  "outside  the 
skin,"  to  meanings  of  the  second  kind  as  "inside  the  skin."  Truth 
would  not  be  stretched  too  far  if  we  were  to  say  that  there  is  a  leprosy 
which  exists  outside  the  skin  as  well  as  one  which  exists  in  and  be- 
neath the  skin. 

For  the  practical  needs  of  daily  communication,  all  language  is 
ideally  extensional.  Words  should  describe  life  as  numbers  describe 
quantities.  The  word  bitter  should  not  be  used  to  describe  something 
sweet.  In  fact,  says  Alfred  Korzybski,  a  pioneer  student  of  General 
Semantics,  words  should  relate  to  life-facts  much  as  a  map  should 
relate  to  physical  territory.  If  we  follow  an  inaccurate  map  in  our 
travels,  we  might  never  reach  our  destination,  or  at  best  we  might  find 
it  only  after  we  have  endured  many  tiresome  inconveniences.  So  it  is 
with  language.  To  understand  many  aspects  of  reality — particularly 
a  reality  which  is  reported  to  us  second-hand  (at  this  moment  there 
is  a  blizzard  in  New  York  State,  or  Chaucer  died  in  1400) — ^we  must 
interpret  map-language. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  not  all  language  is  extensional. 
First,  not  all  words  stand  for  things ;  many  stand  for  ideas,  opinions, 
values,  sensations,  and  attitudes  that  arise  inside  our  skins.  Second, 
because  we  are  human,  we  tend  to  assign  an  individual  inside-the-skin 
value  even  to  words  that  stand  for  things.  As  a  consequence,  not  all 
of  our  communication  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  admonition: 
"Employ  map-language."  It  would  be  sheer  madness,  moreover,  to 
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suggest  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  orientation  toward  life  we 
should  renounce  intensional  meanings.  As  long  as  human  beings  are 
human,  they  will  express  psychic  as  well  as  physical  meanings.  And 
often  they  will  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  mankind — for  it  is  partly  from 
such  meanings  that  poetry  is  made. 

Breakdowns  in  communication  occur  when  meanings  are  con- 
fused. An  interview  between  a  doctor  and  his  patient  can  have  serious 
psychiatric  consequences  if  the  patient  responds  to  "leper"  inten- 
sionally  while  the  doctor  means  the  word  extensionally.  Juliet  is  the 
victim  of  such  a  breakdown.  Speaking  of  Romeo  in  the  famous  bal- 
cony scene,  she  wails: 

Oh,  be  some  other  name! 
What's  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

But,  unhappily,  Romeo  is  not  some  other  name.  His  tragedy  and  that 
of  Juliet  is  caused  precisely  by  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  two 
families  who  are  enmeshed  in  an  ancient  feud.  As  a  consequence,  no 
matter  how  peaceful  the  intentions  of  Romeo,  the  Capulets — so  Juliet 
reasons — will  always  respond  to  him  as  a  dreaded  enemy.  Theirs  is 
an  inside-the-skin  response;  to  them  "Romeo  Montague"  has  inten- 
sional meaning.  However,  to  Juliet,  as  the  play  develops,  the  name 
"Montague"  acquires  extensional  meaning.  She  discovers  that  at  least 
one  Montague  is  in  fact  not  an  enemy  of  hers.  Her  parents  respond  to 
the  symbol;  she  responds  to  reality.  The  breakdown  comes  because  a 
mere  name  means  different  things  to  different  people.  The  important 
thing  to  realize  is  that  the  tragic  outcome  would  have  been  avoided  if 
Juliet  and  the  Capulets  had  recognized  the  same  meaning — inten- 
sional or  extensional — in  the  name. 

Intelligent  use  of  language  requires,  then,  that  we  become  aware 
of  divergent  meanings  in  words.  A  first  constructive  step  toward  the 
solution  of  misunderstandings  and  the  avoidance  of  communication 
breakdowns  is  to  ask,  "Does  he  mean  by  the  word  what  I  mean?" 
Once  we  become  aware  of  a  difference  of  meanings,  we  can  ask — and 
expect  to  answer — the  question,  "Which  of  these  meanings  is  a  more 
accurate  reflection  of  life-territory?" 
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The  Communication 
Process 


In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  communi- 
cation is  neither  conscious  nor  verbal.  Communication  takes  place 
whenever  we  respond  in  some  way  to  an  external  event.  In  other  words, 
a  stimulus  in  some  manner  affects  our  nervous  systems,  and  we  re- 
spond to  this  stimulus  either  by  recognizing  it  or  by  engaging  in  some 
action  as  a  result  of  it.  The  stimulus-response  complex  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  situations: 


STIMULUS 


(1)  Lightning  flashes 

(2)  Dog  barks 

(3)  Alarm  clock  rings 

(4)  Someone  shouts  "fire" 


RESPONSE 


Man  runs 

Man  looks  out  window 
Man  gets  up 
People  rush  to  exit 


These  illustrations  make  two  important  points :  ( 1 )  the  stimulus 
need  not  be  verbal  (situations  1-3) ;  (2)  the  response  need  not  be 
voluntary  (situations  1-3).  Moreover,  we  might  add  that  communi- 
cation takes  place  even  if  the  response  is  not  action.  A  man  may  be 
awakened  by  an  alarm  clock  but  not  get  out  of  bed.  A  man  may  hear  a 
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dog  bark  but  not  look  out  the  window.  In  either  case,  he  perceives  the 
signal,  but,  because  he  evaluates  the  stimulus,  he  may  find  overt  action 
unnecessary,  undesirable,  or  impractical.  Regardless  of  the  action  he 
takes,  so  long  as  he  registers  the  stimulus,  communication  has  taken 
place.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  communication  is,  therefore,  not  nec- 
essarily determined  by  the  course  of  action  that  we  take.  Sometimes, 
in  fact,  we  are  better  off  if  we  do  not  evince  the  desired  response.  For 
example,  the  shout  of  "fire"  in  a  crowded  movie  theater  may  have 
been  emitted  by  a  prankster  whose  only  interest  was  to  obtain  a  seat. 
The  desired  response  in  this  instance  might  mean  that  we  stand  for 
the  rest  of  the  performance. 

Fundamentally,  the  purpose  of  communication  is  to  transmit  in- 
formation. This  information  may  be  elemental,  hence  may  contribute 
to  our  survival.  The  lightning  flash  or  a  shout  referring  to  a  genuine 
fire  is  a  good  example  of  a  warning  signal  indicating  danger.  The  in- 
formation may  also  contribute  to  our  convenience  or  well-being.  When 
we  ask  a  friend  to  help  us  search  for  a  lost  wallet,  we  are  in  effect  em- 
ploying communication  as  a  convenience.  An  extra  pair  of  eyes  may 
help  us  recover  the  wallet  more  quickly,  or,  at  least,  our  friend's  aid 
will  enhance  our  chances  of  finding  it  at  all.  We  may  depend  upon  our 
skill  to  transmit  and  receive  communication  for  our  survival  and  our 
well-being  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Government,  religion,  business, 
research,  education,  law — in  fact,  all  forms  of  human  interaction — 
are  directly  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  communicate.  Finally,  on 
the  most  sophisticated  level,  communication  brings  pleasure  and  an 
increased  understanding  of  life.  At  this  level  communication  is  art 
and  not  mere  skill. 


2a.  The  Relationship  of  Signal  and  Symbol 

We  have  already  seen  that  communication 
need  not  be  verbal.  In  fact,  man  communicates  by  means  of  flags,  ges- 
tures, codes,  pictures,  signs,  lights,  bells,  and  any  number  of  other 
devices.  But  no  matter  what  the  medium,  we  communicate  by  employ- 
ing either  signals  or  symbols  as  the  basic  means  of  our  communication. 
At  this  point  let  us  differentiate  between  these  two  terms,  for  in  the 
difference  of  their  meanings  lies  the  most  fundamental  difference 
between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  world. 
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A  signal  bears  a  direct  relation  to  its  object.  For  instance,  smoke 
is  found  only  where  there  is  fire  or  where  there  was  recently  a  fire; 
hence  it  signals  the  existence  of  fire.  The  word  smoke,  however,  is  a 
symbol.  It  means  whatever  we  want  it  to  mean  and  does  not  bear  a 
necessary  relationship  to  its  object  (or  referrent).  The  physical  phe- 
nomenon of  smoke  acts  as  a  signal  with  the  invariable  meaning: 
"There's  a  fire  nearby."  The  symbol  smoke  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  real  thing  and  thus  serve  as  a  warning,  but  it  may  also  have  an 
entirely  different  meaning.  We  can  shout  "smoke"  where  there  may 
be  no  fire. 

Only  human  beings  are  capable  of  symbolic  responses;  all  other 
animals  are  capable  only  of  signal  responses.  In  other  words,  the 
stimuli  to  which  we  respond  can  have  variable  meanings,  but  the 
stimuli  to  which  lower  animals  respond  have  invariable  meanings.  For 
example,  a  chimpanzee  can  be  trained  to  stop  when  a  red  light  is 
flashed  and  to  go  when  a  green  light  is  flashed.  But  once  the  chimpan- 
zee has  learned  that  red  means  "stop"  and  green  means  "go,"  nothing 
short  of  insanity  will  force  him  to  respond  differently.  His  is  a  signal 
response.  Human  beings  learn  from  childhood  that  they  can  go  on  a 
green  light  at  a  crowded  intersection.  But  they  also  learn  that  under 
certain  conditions — for  instance,  when  a  fire  engine  is  approaching 
from  the  other  direction — they  cannot  go  when  the  light  is  green.  At 
such  a  moment  the  signal  green  has  become  a  symbol,  for  it  instantly 
takes  on  a  new  meaning.  In  effect,  momentarily  green  means  "red." 

Therefore,  signal  reactions  can  be  characterized  as  immediate, 
automatic,  and  unperceptive.  Symbol  reactions,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
delayed  and  reflective  responses  to  a  stimulus,  requiring  of  us  a  sense 
of  discrimination  between  the  symbol  and  the  event.  When  human 
beings  assume  that  a  word  has  one  meaning,  and  one  meaning  only, 
their  response  to  the  word  is  no  more  sophisticated  than  the  chimpan- 
zee's response  to  the  red  light.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  response  to 
the  stereotypes  Negro,  Jew,  Spic,  or  Dago.  When  words  such  as  these 
are  assumed  to  have  one  meaning  (when  they  are  taken  as  signals  rather 
than  symbols),  misunderstanding  and  social  maladjustment  result. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  signal  responses  are  essential  to  our  sur- 
vival. Split-moment  reactions  to  warning  signals  are  required  of  us 
in  certain  situations  in  which  a  symbolic  or  delayed  reaction  could 
mean  certain  death.  Nobody  in  his  right  mind  stops  to  ponder  over  the 
command  "Duck!"  a  moment  before  a  stone  whistles  past  his  head. 
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Similarly,  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  tells  us  to  react  instantly  to 
air-raid  sirens  or  lire  alarms.  However,  for  such  signals  to  retain  their 
effectiveness,  we  must  realize  that  they  are  not  to  be  used  irresponsibly. 
The  survival  value  of  "Duck!"  as  a  warning  signal  is  compromised 
when  the  command  is  shouted  and  no  stone  whistles  past  us.  After 
several  such  experiences,  only  a  fool  would  continue  to  duck.  In  the 
end,  however,  when  the  command  "Duck!"  was  really  followed  by 
the  stone,  we  would  no  longer  be  protected.  This  lesson  was  taught 
long  ago  by  Aesop  in  the  fable  of  the  shepherd's  boy  who  cried  "Wolf!" 
But  today,  when  we  depend  more  than  ever  on  the  reports  of  others 
for  survival,  the  point  needs  redoubled  emphasis.  Responsible  com- 
munication implies  that  our  verbal  symbols  reflect  reality — in  other 
words,  that  we  refrain  from  crying  "Wolf"  needlessly. 


2b.  The  Process  of  Abstraction 

All  language  is  an  abstraction  of  reality. 
This  is  to  say  that  essentially  language  has  two  qualities:  (1)  no  mat- 
ter how  simple  or  complex,  it  stands  for  something  else;  and,  (2)  it  is 
an  abridgement  of  reality.  When  we  employ  language,  we  make  use 
of  a  set  of  symbols  arbitrarily  agreed  upon  to  represent  reality  and 
never  capable  of  reproducing  reality  in  its  entirety.  The  word  house, 
for  example,  is  an  arbitrary  symbol  for  all  English-speaking  peoples, 
representing  many  different  types  of  buildings.  It  is  a  general  term, 
abstracting  certain  basic  similarities  of  different  buildings  (a  place 
where  one  is  sheltered  from  the  elements,  usually  with  four  walls 
and  a  roof,  etc.).  If  we  want  to  be  more  specific,  we  can  say  "the 
brown  house"  or,  better  yet,  "Mr.  McGregor's  house  at  1300  Anne 
Street."  Yet  no  matter  how  specifically  we  choose  our  language,  we 
can  never  represent  all  the  life-facts.  The  phrase  "Mr.  McGregor's 
house  at  1300  Anne  Street"  makes  no  reference  to  any  visible  or 
macroscopic  details  about  the  house  in  question  (the  type  of  founda- 
tion, construction,  ornaments,  or  accessories  of  the  house)  or  to  the 
invisible  or  microscopic  details  (the  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  wood  and  other  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
house).  Since  the  word  house  is  a  less  complete  representation  of 
reality  than  the  phrase  "Mr.  McGregor's  house  at  1300  Anne 
Street,"  it  is  more  abstract.  Still  higher  on  the  ladder  of  abstraction 
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is  the  word  shelter,  since  this  word  takes  into  account  even  fewer 
specific  microscopic  and  macroscopic  details  than  does  the  word 
house.  When  we  assign  the  label  safety  or  security  to  the  concept 
shelter,  we  ascend  to  the  highest  plane  of  abstraction,  for  at  this 
level  we  no  longer  have  reference  to  a  reality  perceived  by  our  five 
senses.  Safety  refers  to  a  nonobjective  quality  which  we  assign  to 
certain  types  of  shelters,  among  other  things.  Experience — our  own 
and  that  of  others — provides  the  meaning  for  this  word.  But  although 
we  recognize  different  areas  of  meaning  in  such  concepts  as  safety 
and  "Mr.  McGregor's  house  at  1300  Anne  Street,"  we  should  be  aware 
that  both  are  abstractions  in  the  sense  that  neither  label  can  tell  us  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  quality  or  object  for  which  it  stands.  For 
this  reason,  language — even  when  most  highly  specific — is  an  abridg- 
ment of  reality. 

The  fact  that  language  is  abstract  has  certain  advantages  and 
certain  disadvantages.  We  realize  immediately  that  in  most  everyday 
circumstances  it  is  convenient  for  us  to  abstract  reality  in  our  com- 
munication. In  fact,  if  our  language  did  not  compress  reality,  com- 
munication could  not  take  place.  For  instance,  in  the  report  "the  man 
was  hit  by  a  car,"  we  leave  out  an  infinity  of  details  that  have  no 
bearing  on  the  incident.  We  need  not  know  that  the  man  had  blond 
hair,  that  he  had  a  scar  on  his  left  cheek,  that  he  wore  a  grey  gabardine 
overcoat  and  size  9E  shoes.  Nor  need  we  know  any  of  the  microscopic 
details  by  which  he  and  all  men  are  scientifically  identified.  A  report 
which  comprehends  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  man,  about  the 
automobile,  and  about  the  conditions  under  which  the  accident  oc- 
curred could  never  be  made.  But  even  if  it  could,  imagine  how  much 
time  and  effort  would  be  wasted  to  inform  others  of  events  that  ulti- 
mately have  meaning  only  in  general  terms  anyway.  The  process  of 
abstraction  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  select  only  the  essential  details 
which  we  wish  to  communicate  to  others. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  report  "the  man  was  hit  by  a  car"  con- 
tains sufficient  information  about  the  life-facts  to  satisfy  our  interest 
in  the  event.  Investigators  of  the  accident  are  likely  to  inquire  into 
relevant  details  that  might  have  accounted  for  the  accident — as,  for 
example,  the  malfunctioning  of  the  brakes  on  the  car  or  the  alcohol 
content  in  the  victim's  blood.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  reporting  of  irrelevant  or  unessential  information  can  give  us 
a  distorted  view  of  the  life-facts.  A  newspaper  account  which  makes 
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reference  to  the  fact  that  the  driver  of  the  car  was  a  teenager  or  a 
Negro  deliberately  selects  details  that  may  bring  an  unjustified  judg- 
ment upon  the  person  by  the  readers  of  the  report.  It  misrepresents 
reality  because  the  fact  that  the  driver  was  a  teenager  may  be  no  more 
important  than  the  fact  that  the  victim  wore  size  9E  shoes.  Our  ability 
to  abstract  reality,  therefore,  provides  us  at  once  with  a  tool  by  means 
of  which  essential  information  can  be  communicated  expeditiously 
and  with  a  weapon  by  means  of  which  we  can  give  others  a  false-to-fact 
orientation  toward  objective  reality. 

Though  our  language  abstracts  the  life-facts,  it  serves  us  well 
when  we  use  it  responsibly  in  most  everyday  situations.  It  does  not, 
however,  serve  the  scientists  to  describe  the  many  essential  microscopic 
facts  that  he  encounters  in  the  laboratory.  For  this  reason,  most 
sciences  have  created  their  own  symbols.  In  our  daily  affairs,  we  can 
rely  on  the  word  water  to  describe  any  number  of  life-facts,  from  the 
rain  that  beats  against  our  windows  to  the  ocean  in  which  we  go  swim- 
ming. But  the  chemist  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  symbol  which  refers 
only  to  the  macroscopic  reality.  His  interest  is  in  the  composition  and 
properties  of  all  substances ;  hence  he  needs  a  symbol  which  describes 
microscopic  reality,  as  does  the  term  H2O  for  the  macroscopic  sub- 
stance water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chemist  has  devised  a  system  of 
102  symbols  which  serve  him  to  describe  every  known  element  from 
Actinium  to  Zirconium.  Thus  much  of  the  language  of  chemistry,  un- 
like the  language  of  daily  affairs,  has  a  one-to-one  relationship  to  the 
microscopic  world  of  elements.  In  other  words,  each  chemical  symbol 
has  one  meaning  and  one  meaning  only,  whereas  individual  words  in 
our  general  language  are  multiordinal,  or  capable  of  representing 
many  life-facts.  The  chemist,  therefore,  has  an  especially  accurate 
medium  of  communication;  his  symbols  are  never  ambiguous  {H  can 
refer  only  to  Hydrogen  and  to  no  other  element) .  We  have  already  seen 
that  ordinary  language  can  never  attain  such  accuracy.  But  we  can  learn 
from  the  exact  sciences  how  to  employ  our  symbols  to  maximum  advan- 
tage in  order  to  keep  our  communication  from  distorting  life-facts. 

Much  as  the  language  of  science  serves  to  describe  microscopic 
reality,  the  language  of  the  poet  describes  macroscopic  reality.  The 
poet  depends  upon  the  highly  abstract  quality  of  our  language  to  ex- 
press particular  nuances,  feelings,  and  thoughts.  In  fact,  artistic  ex- 
pression is  possible  only  when  symbols  are  multiordinal.  When  John 
Keats  addresses  the  Grecian  urn,  "Thou  still  unravished  bride  of 
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quietness  /  Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  Slow  Time,"  he  allows  us 
a  glimpse  of  eternity.  He  examines  the  vase  not  as  the  scientist  would 
(for  the  microscopic  details  in  its  composition),  but  as  only  the  poet 
can  (to  make  macroscopic  generalizations  about  its  being).  Implicitly, 
Keats  makes  us  pause  to  consider  the  urn  as  a  temporary  symbol  of 
perfection  in  an  imperfect  world.  Fortunately  for  us,  such  words  as 
bride,  quietness,  foster-child,  and  silence  have  more  than  one  meaning. 
The  distance  between  scientific  and  poetic  language  is  well  illustrated 
by  Matthew  Arnold's  story  of  the  young  man  who  paraphrased  Mac- 
beth's  "Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?"  into,  "Can  you 
not  wait  upon  the  lunatic?"  These  examples  demonstrate  that  the 
language  of  poetry,  though  highly  abstract,  is  as  much  concerned  with 
an  essential  truth  as  is  the  language  of  science.  In  fact,  when  we  think 
of  such  concepts  as  heat  and  color,  we  can  see  the  very  close  relation- 
ship of  poetic  and  scientific  truth.  For  neither  of  these  qualities  is  in- 
herent in  the  physical  universe.  Both  are  abstracted  from  man's  ability 
to  perceive.  The  point  that  ultimately  even  the  language  of  science  is 
not  absolute  is  well  worth  remembering.  It  should  serve  to  remind  us 
that  truth  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  laboratory. 


3 


The  Dynamics  of 
Language 


For  ages  most  people  have  believed  that 
language  is  static — that,  in  fact,  it  is  governed  by  a  system  of  ironclad 
rules.  This  belief,  founded  upon  tradition,  was  given  strength  by 
many  conservative-minded  grammarians  who  hoped  to  preserve  fea- 
tures from  the  grammars  of  what  they  considered  the  more  "correct" 
languages  of  past  ages.  In  their  search  for  "correctness,"  they  formu- 
lated rules —  many  of  them  still  in  our  schoolbooks — by  which  they 
hoped  to  protect  the  language  from  further  corruption.  In  fact,  by 
their  philosophy  of  grammar,  corruption  and  change  were  nearly 
synonymous  terms. 

This  attitude  toward  language  is  unrealistic.  A  living  language 
depends  as  much  upon  the  process  of  change  as  does  any  living  organ- 
ism, and  the  process  itself  can  be  neither  good  nor  bad.  A  proper 
orientation  to  language  demands  that  we  recognize  this  fact. 

English  is  a  living  language.  In  its  history  of  approximately  fif- 
teen hundred  years,  it  has  changed  as  rapidly  as  the  people  who  have 
spoken  it.  Its  survival  as  a  medium  of  communication  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  its  readiness  to  adapt  to  new  concepts  and  to  new  condi- 
tions of  life.  The  English  language  was  influenced  no  less  by  the  hordes 
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of  Scandinavian  invaders  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  than  by  the 
Norman  invaders  of  the  eleventh.  It  was  influenced  by  the  church,  the 
school,  the  factory.  It  grew  with  every  invention,  every  work  of  art, 
every  system  of  thought.  It  grew,  above  all  else,  by  spontaneous  in- 
ternal changes — especially  in  its  sounds  and  inflections — as  part  of 
the  natural  process  of  its  being. 

Our  language  today  is  no  more  the  language  of  The  Canterbury 
Tales  than  it  is  that  of  George  Orwell's  1984.  To  find  out  what  its 
characteristics  are  we  must  examine  the  types  of  changes  to  which  it 
has  been  and  is  being  subjected.  Understanding  these  changes,  we  can 
formulate  a  realistic  attitude  toward  language  study  and  usage. 


3a.  Changes  by  Place 

The  geographical  transfer  of  languages  has 
been  responsible  for  considerable  change  in  the  past.  Certainly  the 
origins  of  our  own  language  will  testify  to  this  fact.  In  the  dawn  of 
history,  there  was  no  such  language  as  English.  Instead  there  existed 
a  primitive  language  which  was  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  languages 
now  spoken  in  the  Western  world.  This  primitive  language — Indo- 
European  we  now  call  it — disintegrated  into  various  dialects  as  tribes 
migrated.  And  eventually,  when  communication  ceased  among  the 
several  tribes,  new  languages  developed.  Ultimately,  the  separation 
of  the  Indo-Europeans  gave  rise,  among  others,  to  such  widely-scat- 
tered modem  languages  as  Hindu,  Persian,  Greek,  Norwegian,  Rus- 
sian, German,  Rumanian,  French,  and  English. 

In  modern  times,  mere  geographical  distance  is  no  longer  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  the  creation  of  new  languages.  As  a  result  of  faster 
and  more  efficient  transportation  and  communication,  the  complete 
separation  of  groups  of  people  is  much  less  likely.  However,  even  in 
this  age,  geographical  separation  influences  the  creation  of  new 
dialects. 

One  need  only  contrast  modern  American  English  with  South- 
of-England  English  to  realize  how  the  separation  of  a  people  can  pro- 
duce differences  in  dialect.  Since  the  time  of  the  first  colonists  in  1607 
— who,  incidentally,  spoke  the  English  of  Shakespeare — the  English 
language  has  undergone  many  changes  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
America  it  became  associated  with  many  different  languages  spoken 
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by  settlers  from  other  nations,  such  as  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam, 
the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  the  French  in  the  Bayou  country  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  Spanish  in  the  vast  area  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  further  enriched  by  the  language  and  culture  of  the  American 
Indian,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  that  of  the  African  Negro.  Add  to  these 
influences  those  of  the  frontier  and  of  the  growing  political  and  social 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  you  can  understand  why,  even 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Americans  spoke  a  distinctive  dialect 
of  English.  Today  we  are  well  aware  of  differences  in  the  speech  of 
the  American  and  the  Englishman.  For  instance,  the  Englishman 
travels  by  rail,  by  tram,  or  by  motor-car,  whereas  we  travel  by  rail- 
road, streetcar,  or  car.  In  England  a  service  station  attendant  sells 
petrol,  he  wipes  the  windscreen,  and  lifts  the  bonnet  in  order  to  test 
the  sparking  plugs.  Occasionally,  he  mends  a  puncture,  or,  as  we  say, 
fixes  a  flat.  In  pronunciation,  too,  the  Englishman's  speech  differs 
from  that  of  the  American.  The  Londoner  is  likely  to  omit  the  next-to- 
the-last  syllable  in  such  words  as  primary,  library,  or  monastery,  pro- 
nouncing them  prim'ry,  lib'ry,  and  monas-try.  He  does  not  use  the 
vowel  that  most  Americans  use  in  words  like  fast  or  path.  Rather,  he 
pronounces  these  words  with  a  vowel  very  much  like  that  in  father. 
Many  other  differences  could  be  cited,  but  these  should  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  separateness  of  modem  American  and  British  English. 

Though  American  English  is  itself  a  dialect,  as  is  British  English, 
it  is  spoken  over  so  large  an  area  by  so  many  people  that  more  special- 
ized regional  dialects  have  come  into  being.  Today  we  recognize  three 
major  dialect  belts — -Northern,  Midland,  and  Southern — and  many 
minor  dialects  within  these  belts.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
such  regional  dialects  exist  in  America,  the  general  drift  has  been 
toward  a  standard  American  language.  The  same  tendency  has  been 
observed  in  England,  where  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  for  example,  is 
dying  out. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  dialects  are  not  substandard  forms 
of  speech.  For  a  Britisher  to  object  to  an  Americanism,  like  graft, 
folks,  or  bawl  out,  is  as  ridiculous  as  for  us  to  object  to  a  German  or 
a  Spanish  idiom.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  claim  made  by 
some  people — mostly  New  Englanders — that  New  England  speech  is 
superior  to  the  other  dialects  within  the  United  States.  New  England 
English  is  no  more  superior  than  Southern  American  English  is  in- 
ferior. Both  represent  regional  stages  in  the  development  of  a  Ian- 
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guage.  A  regional  dialect,  much  like  a  language,  is  neither  good  nor 
bad  in  itself.  It  is,  quite  simply,  one  product  of  linguistic  change  by 
place. 


3b.  Changes  by  Time 

Changes  in  language  have  been  influenced 
by  time  no  less  than  by  space.  In  fact,  the  two  types  of  changes,  tem- 
poral and  spatial,  are  as  closely  related  in  language  as  in  any  other 
area  of  study.  Some  changes  in  language,  however,  are  less  clearly 
traced  to  the  movement  of  people  than  to  the  organic  process  of  growth 
itself.  It  is  this  latter  process  to  which  we  refer  somewhat  arbitrarily 
as  change  by  time. 

Over  the  past  fifteen  hundred  years,  English  has  undergone  a 
remarkable  transformation.  As  we  can  see  from  the  Old  English  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  represented  in  Figure  1,  the  oldest  texts 
in  our  language  are  now  almost  completely  unintelligible  to  us  with- 
out the  aid  of  dictionaries  and  special  grammars.  To  the  average  per- 
son, the  study  of  Old  English  presents  almost  as  many  problems  as 
the  study  of  most  foreign  languages.  It  may  even  be  said  that  Old 
English  is  more  difficult  to  learn  than  some  modern  languages  (Span- 
ish and  Italian)  because  of  its  relatively  more  complex  inflectional 
system.  Though  Old  English  bears  very  little  apparent  resemblance  to 
Modem  English,  we  see  from  the  other  two  translations  in  Figure  1 
that  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  strikingly  different 
from  that  which  we  speak  today.  The  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  may  seem  antiquated  to  us  in 
places,  but  we  can  read  it  and  understand  it  quite  readily.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  changes  since  the  sixteenth  century  have  occurred  in  vocabulary 
(the  substitution  of  listen  for  hearken  in  line  seven  of  Figure  1)  and 
in  word  order  (the  substitution  of  and  a  very  large  crowd  gathered 
about  him  for  and  there  was  gathered  unto  him  a  great  multitude  in 
line  two) .  We  can  see  by  these  examples  that  the  most  radical  changes 
in  the  English  language  took  place  before  1600. 
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1.  (A)  And  eft  he  ongan  hi  set  JjSre  sS  leeran. 

(B)  And  he  began  again  to  teach  by  the  sea  side. 

(C)  Again  he  began  to  teach  beside  the  sea. 

2.  (A)  And  him  waes  mycel  menegu  to  gegaderod, 

(B)  And  there  was  gathered  unto  him  a  great  multitude, 

(C)  And  a  very  large  crowd  gathered  about  him, 

3.  (A)  swa  Jjset  he  on  scip  code,  and  on  Jjaere  sae  wass; 

(B)  so  that  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  sat  in  the  sea; 

(C)  so  that  he  got  into  a  boat  and  sat  in  it  on  the  sea; 

4.  (A)  and  call  seo  menegu  ymbe  ]>a  ssb  waes  on  lande. 

(B)  and  the  whole  multitude  was  by  the  sea  on  the  land. 

(C)  and  the  whole  crowd  was  beside  the  sea  on  the  land. 

5.  (A)  And  he  hi  fela  on  bigspellum  Isrde, 

(B)  And  he  taught  them  many  things  by  parables, 

(C)  And  he  taught  them  many  things  in  parables, 

6.  (A)  and  him  to  cwsj?  on  his  lare, 

(B)  and  said  unto  them  in  his  doctrine, 

(C)  and  in  his  teaching  he  said  to  them: 

7.  (A)  Gehyraf):  Ut  code  se  saedere  his  ssed  to  sawenne. 

(B)  Hearken;  Behold,  there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow: 

(C)  Listen!  A  sower  went  out  to  sow. 


Figure  1 

Three  translations  of  Mark  4:   1-3 

(A)  Anglo-Saxon  translation  dated  circa  1000  A.D. 

(B)  The  authorized  King  James  version  of  1611 

(C)  The  Revised  Standard  version  of  1952 
Note:  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  version, 

»  is  the  vowel  sound  in  Modern  Bjiglish  "rat"; 
p  is  the  initial  consonant  sound  in  Modem  English  "thin"; 

and  the  parallel  line  above  vowels  is  a  macron  indicating  that  the  vowel  is  long- 
that  is,  protracted,  or  drawn  out,  in  pronunciation. 
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Historians  of  language  divide  the  development  of  English  into 
three  principal  periods.  The  first  of  these,  roughly  between  the  years 
450-1100,  marks  the  Old  English  period.  The  second,  called  the  Mid- 
dle English  period,  dates  from  1100  (roughly  the  beginning  of  the 
Norman  occupation  in  England)  to  about  1500,  after  which  time,  as 
we  have  already  discovered,  our  language  has  undergone  few  large- 
scale  changes.  The  third  major  period,  therefore,  extends  from  1500 
to  the  present  time  and  is  given  the  general  label  of  Modern  English. 

Over  these  periods,  English,  which  was  originally  a  synthetic 
language,  has  become  more  and  more  analytic.  In  a  synthetic  language, 
word  relationships  in  a  sentence  are  largely  determined  by  inflections 
(case  endings,  verb  endings,  etc.).  Latin  and  German  are  synthetic 
languages.  Analytic  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  show  relationships 
within  statements  primarily  by  word  order  and  the  use  of  determiners, 
prepositions,  and  auxiliaries.  The  tendency  in  English,  thus,  has  been 
constantly  in  the  direction  of  simplification  of  inflections. 

We  may  see  an  illustration  of  this  tendency  in  the  reduction  of 
inflections  (see  Reference  Index)  since  Old  English  times.  At  one 
time,  our  language  possessed  ten  major  declensions  or  classes  of  nouns 
with  as  many  as  six  different  case  endings  in  one  class.  Today,  except 
for  certain  minor  classes,  there  is  but  one  class  of  nouns — that  which 
ends  its  plural  in  -5  (or  -es) .  The  minor  classes  are  those  that  undergo 
internal  change  in  pronunciation  to  form  the  plural  (woman — 
women,  foot — feet),  those  that  make  no  changes  at  all  (sheep,  deer), 
those  few  that  end  their  plural  in  -n  (children,  oxen) ,  and  those  special 
forms  that  borrow  their  plurals  from  foreign  languages  (alumnus — 
alumni,  phenomenon — phenomena,  datum — data).  As  for  case  end- 
ings, if  we  discount  the  apostrophe,  which  is  merely  a  written  symbol, 
we  have  but  one,  the  -5  that  we  add  to  form  the  possessive  in  the  sin- 
gular and  plural.  And  similar  developments — usually  in  the  direction 
of  simplification — took  place  in  verbs,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  as 
well. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  history  of  English  sounds  and  the 
growth  of  the  English  vocabulary,  we  should  see  further  evidence  of 
large-scale  changes.  Similarly,  we  would  find  radical  differences  be- 
tween the  word  order  of  Old  English  and  Modern  English.  In  short, 
English,  like  all  other  living  languages,  has  undergone  far-reaching 
changes  even  in  some  of  its  basic  elements.  And  it  is  precisely  because 
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of  these  changes  that  it  has  managed  to  survive  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication. 


dc.  Changes  by  Environment 

Language  differs  not  only  according  to  the 
place  and  time  in  which  it  is  used,  but  also  according  to  its  social  en- 
vironment. The  language  used  in  the  neighborhood  garage  differs 
from  that  used  at  the  coming-out  party  of  the  local  debutante.  We  use 
one  language  in  the  classroom,  another  in  the  baseball  stadium,  still 
another  in  church.  If  our  lives  are  sufficiently  varied,  we  are  required 
to  make  frequent  unconscious  and  conscious  adjustments  in  the  lan- 
guage we  use  as  we  shift  our  social  environments.  When  we  make  such 
adjustments,  we  recognize,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  that  we  com- 
municate on  various  levels  of  usage.  The  term  levels  of  usage,  used 
throughout  this  chapter,  implies  that  language  differs  in  different  en- 
vironments; it  does  not  imply  that  one  level  is  higher,  or  better,  than 
another. 

An  intelligent  approach  to  the  study  of  language  must  be  based 
on  the  understanding  that  each  level  of  usage  has  its  proper  place.  To 
say  that  one  level  of  usage  is  more  "correct"  than  another  is  as  un- 
realistic as  to  say  that  a  business  suit  is  a  more  correct  style  of  dress 
than  sports  apparel.  We  have  learned  from  experience  that  the  clothes 
we  wear  are  judged  as  "correct"  or  "incorrect"  according  to  the  sit- 
uations in  which  we  wear  them.  Hence,  the  words  correct  and  incorrect 
really  mean  "appropriate"  and  "inappropriate."  We  refrain  from 
wearing  a  sports  coat  at  a  fomial  wedding  reception  just  as  we  refrain 
from  wearing  a  business  suit  on  the  golf  course.  Both  types  of  dress 
are  incorrect  when  they  are  inappropriate  to  the  situation.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  different  forms  of  language.  The  shoptalk  of  the 
mechanic  is  no  less  correct  than  the  parlor-talk  of  the  debutante.  Yet 
we  would  instantly  recognize  the  basic  inappropriateness  should  the 
mechanic  use  the  customary  idiom  of  the  shop  in  the  debutante's  par- 
lor. Such  incongruities  are  in  fact  often  captured  by  the  humorist.  We 
laugh  at  the  acrobatic  clown  in  a  union  suit  who  belly-flops  into  the 
pool,  just  as  we  laugh  at  the  illiterate  Cockney  flower  girl  posing  as 
a  socialite  in  Shaw's  Pygmalion.  So,  too,  we  recognize  the  humorous 
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incongruity  between  the  relatively  formal  language  and  the  slang  in 
the  following  account: 

He  developed  too  great  a  tendency  to  climb  down  from  his  truck  and 
fight  with  other  drivers.  He  had  been  in  quite  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
fights,  and  in  some  general  barroom  rows  that  had  become  known  to  the 
police.  Once  he  had  been  arrested  for  assaulting  a  Chinaman.  Two  women  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  entirely  unknown  to  each  other,  caused  him 
considerable  annoyance  by  breaking  forth,  simultaneously,  at  fateful  intervals, 
into  wailings  about  marriage  and  support  and  infants. 

Nevertheless,  he  had,  on  a  certain  star-lit  evening,  said  wonderingly  and 
quite  reverently,  "Deb  moon  looks  like  hell,  don't  it?" — Stephen  Crane, 
Maggie — A  Girl  of  the  Streets 

Our  main  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  extreme  or  absurd 
incongruity  which  produces  humor.  Most  inappropriate  usages  are 
not  at  all  humorous;  in  fact,  they  have  serious  implications  for  us 
because  they  make  up  a  great  deal  of  what  is  commonly  called  incor- 
rect English.  Good  English,  we  must  realize,  does  not  result  from 
learning  to  write  or  speak  our  language  according  to  the  rules  of 
school  grammars;  rather  it  is  the  use  of  language  appropriate  to  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  "But  if  this  is  true,"  you  may  ask, 
"why  should  I  be  asked  to  study  grammar?  And  what  good  are  com- 
munication courses  if  they  don't  teach  me  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  with  the  way  in  which  I  express  myself?" 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the  proper  definition  of  the 
word  grammar.  Too  many  of  us  have  been  taught  since  grade  school 
that  knowledge  of  the  formal  rules  and  conventions  of  grammar  is 
essential  to  effective  expression.  In  practice  these  rules  rarely  improve 
our  ability  to  speak  and  write ;  we  learned  to  express  ourselves  quite 
effectively  long  before  we  knew  anything  about  superlatives,  prepo- 
sitions, and  sentence  diagrams.  Furthermore,  many  of  us  were  taught 
that  certain  usages  are  invariably  correct  and  certain  others  invariably 
incorrect.  "One  must  not  end  a  sentence  with  a  preposition" — so  said 
the  conventional  school  grammars.  As  a  result,  such  a  common  ques- 
tion as  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  was  forbidden  in  the  schoolroom, 
where  we  learned  to  substitute  the  academic  and  unwieldy  "From 
where  do  you  come?"  or,  worse  yet,  "Whence  do  you  come?"  And 
so  we  came  to  realize  that  the  language  of  the  schoolroom,  fashioned 
by  a  false  doctrine  of  correctness,  was  something  totally  strange  to  our 
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normal  way  of  speaking  and  writing.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  many 
of  us  came  to  regard  grammar  as  a  sort  of  magic  wand  by  means  of 
which  all  our  rude  expressions  could  suddenly  be  transformed  into 
the  fluent  but  esoteric  language  of  the  educated  man?  We  had  only  to 
learn  this  grammar  and  we  should  express  ourselves  well.  But  the 
trouble  was  that  nobody  could  teach  us  the  magic  words  which  would 
engage  the  wand  to  do  its  work.  Our  desire  for  correctness  was  futile; 
we  continued  to  say,  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  So  we  became  frus- 
trated, and  we  learned  to  hate  English. 

Grammar  is  not  a  magic  formula,  nor  does  it  consist  merely  of 
certain  technical  words.  Instead,  grammar  is  a  systematic  description 
of  the  language  that  we  use.  The  grammarian  does  not  prescribe  a 
usage;  he  describes  it.  Not  logic,  not  authority,  not  special  revelation, 
but  actual  practice  determines  the  grammar  of  our  language.  Conse- 
quently, grammatical  terms  serve  only  one  function:  to  describe  some 
of  the  parts  and  the  relationships  of  parts  that  make  up  our  language. 
Such  terms  can  help  us  to  discuss  language,  and  they  can  show  us  how 
people  actually  use  the  language.  But  by  themselves  they  do  not  teach 
us  effective  communication,  just  as  our  knowledge  of  such  terms  as 
distributor,  or  coil,  or  piston  does  not  teach  us  how  to  maneuver  a  car 
more  skillfully. 

In  this  book,  therefore,  effective  communication — or  good  Eng- 
lish— is  not  understood  to  result  from  mastery  of  the  conventional 
grammar.  Nor  does  it  mean  only  that  we  understand  the  nature  of 
language  and  the  power  of  words,  though  that  knowledge  is  funda- 
mental in  our  quest  for  better  language  habits.  Good  English  is  con- 
strued to  mean  that  language  which  accomplishes  most  effectively  the 
desired  purpose  of  any  communication.  If  we  fail  to  convey  the  in- 
tended meaning,  the  communication  is  ineffective  and  our  language  is 
bad.  A  statement  may,  therefore,  be  correct  according  to  the  rules  of 
prescriptive  grammar,  and  yet  bad  English.  Specifically,  the  qualities 
of  good  English  are  the  following: 

( 1 )  It  is  clear,  interesting,  emphatic,  and  accurate. 

(2)  It  says  something. 

(3)  It  conveys  the  communicator's  intended  meaning. 

(4)  It  is  adapted  to  its  intended  audience  in  style,  conventions, 
and  format. 
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These  criteria  suggest  certain  fundamental  principles.  First,  eflFective 
communication  takes  place  only  when  we  give  equal  emphasis  to  the 
manner  of  expression  and  the  matter  being  expressed.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  judge  language  in  a  vacuum ;  what  we  say  is  as  important 
as  how  we  say  it.  Second,  effective  expression  is  not  the  concern  of 
writers  only;  it  is  the  concern  also  of  speakers.  Third,  effective  com- 
munication cannot  occur  unless  we  have  specific  information  about 
the  audience  to  which  it  is  directed.  If  correctness  of  expression  is  in 
reality  appropriateness  of  the  language  to  the  situation,  then  we  must 
be  able  to  recognize  environmental  differences  in  language.  For  this 
purpose,  we  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  three  principal  levels 
of  usage. 


3d.  Levels  of  Usage 

By  the  very  nature  of  things,  any  classifica- 
tion of  language  according  to  its  levels  of  usage — be  they  social,  pro- 
fessional, or  geographic — must  be  arbitrary.  Nobody  can  really  say 
where  one  level  of  usage  begins  and  another  ends.  With  this  reserva- 
tion in  mind,  we  can  classify  the  levels  of  usage  in  modem  American 
English  as  (1)  formal,  (2)  informal,  and  (3)  popular.  Let  us  now 
examine  each  of  the  levels  in  some  detail. 

Formal  English  is  the  language  used  by  educated  people  in  sit- 
uations that  call  for  organized,  well-supported,  and  generally  sophis- 
ticated communication.  Because  it  requires  exacting  attention  to 
expression,  it  appears  more  often  in  writing  than  in  speaking.  The 
writer  has  the  opportunity  to  revise  during  the  process  of  composition; 
the  speaker,  unless  he  reads  or  memorizes  his  message,  must  rely  for 
most  of  his  phrasing  on  his  ability  to  verbalize  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  Since  he  cannot  revise  as  he  speaks,  he  is  unable  to  attain 
quite  the  fluency  and  accuracy  in  expression  that  we  may  expect  of  the 
writer.  However,  certain  speaking  situations  generally  call  for  the 
use  of  formal  English.  Among  them  we  may  list  the  following:  (1) 
reading  from  a  prepared  manuscript  to  limited  audiences  (an  oral 
report  by  a  specialist  to  a  professional  group) ;  (2)  formal  addresses 
such  as  funeral  orations  and  ceremonial  speeches;  (3)  some  sermons; 
and  (4)  some  forensic  addresses  and  prepared  lectures. 
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Formal  English  fills  a  great  many  of  the  volumes  in  the  special 
sections  of  your  library.  Practically  all  professional  reports  addressed 
to  specialized  audiences,  academic  reports  and  research  papers,  ar- 
ticles and  features  in  many  magazines,  textbooks,  essays  in  criticism, 
legal  documents,  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  business  letters  are 
written  in  formal  English.  By  and  large,  formal  English  is  the  written 
language  employed  by  most  college  graduates  in  their  professional 
pursuits. 

The  characteristics  of  formal  English  might  best  be  discussed 
under  separate  headings: 


(1)  Diction:  Formal  English  is  marked  by  a  large  vocabulary,  including 
many  specialized  terms  and  words  of  non-Anglo-Saxon  origin.  This  vocabulary 
provides  flexibility  in  expression,  so  that  nuances  and  rhythmic  patterns  can 
be  arranged  in  a  greater  number  of  combinations  than  on  the  other  levels  of 
usage.  Words  are  generally  chosen  with  care  to  express  meanings  as  exactly 
as  possible.  Formal  English  seeks  to  avoid  the  use  of  shortened  forms  such  as 
contractions  and  abbreviations.  Figurative  language  is  frequently  employed 
as  a  means  of  illustrative  support. 

(2)  Sentence  Structure:  Sentences  tend  to  be  long,  well-balanced,  and 
periodic.  Connectives  and  transitions  between  ideas  are  carefully  chosen 
to  provide  unity  and  coherence  in  expression.  A  frequent  practice  in  for- 
mal English  is  to  disrupt  the  normal  word  order  or  to  employ  repetition 
intentionally  to  achieve  maximum  emphasis  and  fluency.  Sentence  construction 
leans  more  toward  complex-compound  and  complex  than  toward  compound  or 
simple  sentences. 

(3)  Grammatical  Conventions:  Formal  English  is  generally  conservative. 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  and  pronoun  and  ante- 
cedent; the  reference  of  pronouns  is  free  of  ambiguity;  tenses  and  number  are 
treated  consistently.  When  usage  is  divided  between  two  forms,  the  older  and 
more  conventional  form  is  likely  to  be  preferred  (the  past  tense  sank  would 
be  preferred  over  the  newer  and  less  accepted  sunk) . 

(4)  Treatment  of  Subject  Matter:  Ideas  are  well  supported  by  examples, 
illustrations,  references  to  authority,  and  literary  allusions.  Footnoting  of 
references  is  not  an  infrequent  practice. 

Though  formal  English  is  likely  to  be  the  most  sophisticated  and 
literate  level  of  usage,  it  is  not  always  good  English.  Some  of  the  worst 
contemporary  prose  is  written  in  formal  English.  Note  the  use  of  im- 
personal constructions,  redundancies,  trite  expressions,  and  jargon  in 
the  following  paragraph: 
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In  order  that  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency  be  attained  by  the  employees 
of  this  organization  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  sales  functions,  the  management 
shall  henceforth  schedule  bi-weekly  conference  sessions  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  company's  sales  output.  It  is  urgently  requested  that  the  employee 
make  it  his  or  her  responsibility  to  attend  each  and  every  meeting.  In  the 
case  of  necessary  absence,  it  is  furthermore  requested  that  the  employee  give 
sufiBcient  advance  notice  of  said  nonattendance.  The  first  meeting  shall  be 
scheduled  on  Monday  morning  at  10:00. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  conventional  grammar,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  paragraph.  Its  sentences  are  complete,  words  are 
properly  spelled,  punctuation  marks  appear  in  the  right  places,  and 
the  meaning  is  eventually  made  clear.  But  the  writing  lacks  vividness, 
force,  and  vigor;  it  has  the  discursive  and  ponderous  style  of  many 
legal  documents.  Some  words  are  completely  unnecessary,  since  they 
add  no  meaning  to  the  sentences ;  for  example,  advance  in  "sufficient 
advance  notice."  Indeed,  the  entire  opening  clause  is  redundant. 
Words  like  functions  have  no  exact  meaning,  and  others,  like  nonat- 
tendance, are  labored  and  showy.  Legalistic  idiom  appears  in  such 
overexact  expressions  as  his  or  her  and  the  said  in  "said  nonattend- 
ance." Finally,  some  constructions  like  it  is  urgently  requested  are  pas- 
sive and  limp.  The  whole  paragraph,  consisting  of  ninety  words,  can 
be  effectively  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  size,  as  follows: 

To  the  Sales  Representatives  of  XYZ  Corporation:  We  are  announcing 
a  new  program  of  bi-weekly  conferences,  the  first  of  which  will  be  held  on 
Monday  at  10:00  A.M.  If  you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  notify  us  at  once. 

The  Management 

Formal  English  need  not  be  ostentatious  and  wordy.  Recently,  this 
principle  was  recognized  by  the  editor  of  PMLA  (Publications  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association),  an  academic  journal  which  treats 
technical  subjects  in  rather  formal  English.  Here  is  his  statement  to 
potential  contributors : 

Although  PMLA  is  not  a  journal  of  belles  lettres,  and  publishes  nothing 
addressed  to  a  wider  audience  than  the  Association  represents,  it  insists  that 
articles  on  whatever  subject  should  be  written  in  a  clear  and  readable  style. 
This  criterion  should  not  be  construed  as  an  encouragement  of  florid  and 
expansive  writing.  Space  is  at  a  premium.  Economy  of  words  and  tightness 
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and  clarity  of  organization  are  prominent  among  the  standards  by  which 
articles  will  be  judged  for  acceptance.  Documentation  should  be  held  to  a 
necessary  minimum. — "Editorial  Policy  of  PMLA." 

This  declaration  of  policy  should  verify  the  fact  that  even  the  highly 
specialized  journals,  which  are  so  often  accused  of  containing  aca- 
demic jargon,  encourage  clear,  direct,  and  fluent  formal  English. 

Informal  English  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  formal  English, 
but,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  usually  somewhat  less  sophisticated, 
exact,  and  conventional.  Though  informal  English  is  frequently  writ- 
ten, it  is  fundamentally  the  spoken  language  of  educated  people.  The 
range  of  informal  English  is  larger  than  that  of  formal  English;  it 
finds  widespread  use  in  the  workaday  world.  It  approaches  formal 
English  at  one  limit  and  popular  English  at  another. 

In  speech  situations,  informal  English  is  usually  employed  by 
extemporaneous  speakers  and  by  educated  people  in  conversation.  It 
is  also  the  language  of  most  group  discussions  and  debates.  When  it  is 
written,  informal  English  is  likely  to  appear  in  advertisements,  gen- 
eral literature  (including  most  popular  magazines  such  as  Time  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post),  most  news  reports,  editorials,  and  feature 
articles  in  newspapers,  fiction,  and  familiar  correspondence.  Among 
the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  informal  English  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 


(1)  Diction:  The  vocabulary  has  a  higher  proportion  of  words  stemming 
from  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  lower  proportion  from  Latin  and  Greek  than  formal 
English.  It  is,  therefore,  smaller  than  that  of  formal  English  and  not  as  capable 
of  making  subtle  distinctions  in  meaning.  Contractions  are  frequently  used 
in  speaking  and  occasionally  in  writing.  Many  vivid  idioms  are  taken  over 
from  popular  English,  and  informal  writers  and  speakers  often  experiment 
with  the  language,  at  times  to  the  extent  of  coining  words,  or  of  employing 
neologisms.  Bad  informal  English  may  be  rather  vague  because  words  may 
not  be  sufficiently  limited  in  meaning  (examples  are  such  intensifiers  as 
awfully,  terrific,  and  definitely) . 

(2)  Sentence  Structure:  Sentences  are  shorter  than  those  of  formal  Eng- 
lish, more  frequently  loose  in  construction,  and  less  often  complex.  Informal 
writing  is  not  as  tightly  connected  as  formal  writing.  It  is  nonetheless  coherent 
and  fluent  when  it  is  used  effectively. 

(3)  Grammatical  Conventions:  The  minimal  essentials  of  grammar  are 
observed  by  most  informal  writers  and  speakers.  However,  when  usage  is 
divided,  informal  English  leans  toward  the  more  popular  choice  (the  cigarette 
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which  claims  to  "taste  good  like  a  cigarette  should") .  Spoken  informal  English 
may  be  marked  by  assimilation,  the  dropping  of  difficult  sounds,  and  the 
Anglicizing  of  foreign  words  (the  pronunciation  of  crescendo  with  an  s  rather 
than  an  sh) .  The  writer  observes  spelling  conventions,  but  he  is  likely  to  omit 
punctuation  marks  where  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  (the  omission  of 
a  comma  after  initial  adverbial  sentence  modifiers,  as  in  "After  breakfast  he 
locked  himself  in  the  study"). 

(4)  Subject  Matter:  Though  facts  must  be  verifiable  in  good  informal 
communication,  sources  are  rarely  footnoted.  When  source  information  is  given 
both  in  writing  and  in  speaking,  it  is  likely  to  be  abbreviated  to  include  only 
the  name  of  the  authority  and  the  title  of  the  book  or  article,  and  usuaOy  this 
information  is  conveyed  in  the  text  of  the  message.  Generalizations  are  sup- 
ported, but  with  fewer  details  than  in  formal  English. 

At  its  best,  informal  English  has  the  vitality,  precision,  and  spon- 
taneity of  living  language.  At  its  worst,  it  may  be  disorganized,  unsup- 
ported, vague,  and  banal.  The  following  sports  report  is  bad  informal 
English  because  it  lacks  freshness  of  imagery.  As  a  result  the  report 
takes  on  a  false  gloss. 

Diamond  action  today  includes  a  day-night  twin  bill  between  the  Yanks  and 
the  Bengals.  Fireballer  Bob  Turley  is  slated  to  hurl  the  matinee,  and  Southpaw 
Whitey  Ford  will  go  under  the  arcs  for  the  Bombers.  Ducats  for  both  ends  of 
the  double  biU  can  be  purchased  at  the  gate. 

This  is  bad  prose — as  is  much  of  our  sports  reporting — because  it  is 
loaded  with  cliches,  or  outworn  figures  of  speech.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage, we  may  observe  how  Sinclair  Lewis  satirized  the  stylistic  faults 
in  a  typical  small  town  newspaper  report : 

One  of  the  livest  banquets  that  has  recently  been  pulled  off  occurred  last  night 
in  the  annual  Get-Together  Fest  of  the  Zenith  Real  Estate  Board,  held  in  the 
Venetian  Ballroom  of  the  O'Hearn  House.  Mine  Host  Gil  O'Heam  had  as  usual 
done  himself  proud  and  those  assembled  feasted  on  such  an  assemblage  of 
plates  as  could  be  rivaled  nowhere  west  of  New  York,  if  there,  and  washed  down 
the  plenteous  feed  with  the  cup  which  inspired  but  did  not  inebriate  in  the  shape 
of  cider  from  the  farm  of  Chandler  Mott,  president  of  the  board  and  who  acted 
as  witty  and  efficient  chairman. — Sinclair  Lewis,  Babbitt 

The  absurdity  of  this  report  strikes  us  at  once.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
reporter  peppers  his  writing  with  such  outworn  colloquialisms  as 
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pulled  off  and  had  done  himself  proud;  on  the  other,  he  inflicts  upon 
us  the  pseudo-formal  Mine  Host  and  the  cup  which  inspired  but  did 
not  inebriate.  The  result  is  studied  affectation,  a  poor  attempt  by  an 
average  writer  to  sound  literary.  Informal  English  is  bad  when  it  pre- 
tends to  be  formal. 

Popular  English  is  sometimes  called  "substandard."'  This  term 
is  unfortunate  because  it  expresses  an  attitude  toward  the  type  of  Eng- 
lish that  it  is  supposed  to  describe.  Popular  English,  the  customary 
speech  of  the  uneducated,  is  not  necessarily  bad  English,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  It  is,  however,  rarely  used  in  writing,  and  for  the  more 
educated  it  is  inappropriate  in  most  situations.  Educated  people  use  it 
deliberately  in  certain  artificial  circumstances:  when  politicians  like 
Huey  Long  attempt  to  strike  a  common  ground  with  their  illiterate 
audiences,  or  when  fiction  writers  wish  to  represent  the  speech  of  the 
unlettered  in  dialogue. 

Popular  English  is  the  language  of  the  streets.  It  embraces  slang 
and  extreme  localisms  (the  Southern  American  English  poke  for 
"bag"  or  tote  for  "carry") .  Used  effectively,  its  sentences  may  sparkle 
with  originality;  used  ineffectively,  its  structure  may  be  chaotic,  its 
sentences  commonplace,  and  its  figurative  support  profane.  When  it 
errs,  it  is  likely  to  err  in  the  direction  of  brutal  clarity. 


3e.  Application  of  the  Usage  Doctrine 

It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the  usage  the- 
ory; it  is  another  to  apply  it.  The  following  statements  should,  there- 
fore, serve  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  levels  of  usage  required  of  you 
in  the  work  of  subsequent  chapters.  These  statements  represent  the 
basic  attitudes  toward  language  assumed  in  this  text. 

(1)  Generally  an  educated  person  employs  a  more  formal  lan- 
guage in  writing  than  he  does  in  speaking.  By  their  very  nature,  the 
skills  of  writing  and  speaking  vary  in  the  demands  they  make  on  the 
communicator.  Formal  English,  which  is  by  and  large  the  language 
employed  by  educated  writers,  is  relatively  conservative  in  its  adher- 
ence to  what  are  popularly  called  "the  rules  of  grammar,"  no  matter 
how  illogical  those  rules  may  be.  It  yields  less  to  the  process  of  lin- 
guistic change  than  does  the  spoken  language  even  of  educated  people. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  learning  to  write  what  we  have  called  good  Eng- 
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lish  is  more  difficult  than  learning  to  speak  it,  or  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant. Both  kinds  of  language  require  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
principles  of  good  communication.  This  is  to  say  that  writing  and 
speaking  make  different  demands. 

In  most  writing  assignments,  you  will,  tlierefore,  be  expected  to 
employ  more  formal  English  than  in  speaking  assignments.  This  means 
that  you  should  strive  to  observe  the  conventions  of  good  formal  Eng- 
lish when  you  write,  and  the  conventions  of  good  informal  English 
when  you  speak.  This  approach  to  communication  is  realistic  and  prac- 
tical because  it  is  based  on  the  actual -demands  that  the  educated  world 
will  make  of  you  as  a  responsible  and  effective  communicator. 

(2)  The  conventions  of  formal  English  are  not  fixed  for  all 
times.  Just  as  our  fashions  in  dress  change  from  year  to  year  (though 
more  slowly  for  formal  than  for  informal  occasions),  so  do  the  fash- 
ions of  expression.  You  must  recognize  that  any  preference  of  usage 
expressed  in  this  book  reflects  the  general  practice  of  good  writers  and 
is  subject  to  the  natural  changes  that  one  may  observe  in  formal  Eng- 
lish writing.  The  tendency  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  to  liberal- 
ize the  conventions  of  writing.  No  doubt  this  trend  will  continue.  You 
should,  therefore,  reject  as  unrealistic  and  impractical  any  attempt  by 
grammarians  or  legislators  to  preserve  the  more  conservative  language 
of  the  past.  This  principle  applies  as  much  to  Jonathan  Swift's  plan 
for  the  creation  of  an  English  Academy  to  reform  and  fix  the  language 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  it  applies  to  the  recent  bill  proposed  by  a 
California  Congressman  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Grammar  Com- 
mission and  the  publication  of  a  United  States  Official  Dictionary. 

(3)  The  levels  of  usage  theory  embraces  both  the  manner  and 
the  matter  of  communication.  The  language  of  a  written  or  spoken 
statement  cannot  be  judged  apart  from  the  thought  it  conveys.  Conse- 
quently, no  matter  how  fluent  or  mechanically  accurate  your  expres- 
sion may  be,  it  is  worthless  unless  it  has  something  to  say.  At  the  same 
time,  you  should  realize  that  the  treatment  of  subject  matter  varies  as 
much  at  the  different  levels  of  usage  as  does  the  manner  of  expression. 
In  this  text,  language  and  thought  will  be  treated  as  inseparable  parts 
of  the  communication  process. 

(4)  The  intended  listening  or  reading  audience  largely  deter- 
mines the  level  of  usage  employed  by  the  communicator.  Most  writing 
by  educated  people  follows  the  conventions  of  formal  English,  and 
speaking  follows  those  of  informal  English.  But  these  generalizations 
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are  valid  only  so  long  as  they  are  not  accepted  as  hard  and  fast  rules. 
The  level  of  usage  for  a  given  communication  is  determined  principally 
by  the  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed.  A  good  writer  knows  instinc- 
tively that  he  must  use  a  different  level  of  expression  when  he  writes 
a  personal  letter  than  when  he  writes  a  professional  report.  So,  too,  an 
effective  political  speaker  knows  that  he  must  use  one  approach  to  his 
subject  when  he  addresses  an  audience  composed  of  the  City  Club  and 
another  when  he  speaks  to  the  membership  of  Local  613  of  the  UAW. 
The  assignments  made  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  book  will 
require  similar  judgments  of  you  in  the  choice  of  language  and  subject. 
Obviously,  you  must  not  expect  to  use  the  same  level  of  usage  in  a 
research  paper  as  in  a  persuasive  theme.  Ultimately  only  that  level 
of  expression  is  effective  which  conveys  your  ideas  most  directly  and 
forcefully  to  the  intended  audience. 


4 


The  Communication 
Skills:  Thinking 


We  communicate  verbally  by  means  of  five 
closely  interrelated  skills:  thinking,  speaking,  writing,  listening,  and 
reading.  In  this  text,  speaking  and  writing  will  be  referred  to  as  ex- 
pressive skills,  and  reading  and  listening  as  receptive  skills.  These 
terms  do  not  imply,  however,  that  listening  and  reading  are  passive 
processes.  On  the  contrary,  they  require  at  least  as  much  organized 
thought  and  concentration  as  speaking  and  writing. 

We  refer  to  thinking,  speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  reading 
as  skills  and  not  arts.  While  it  is  true  that  the  word  art  is  often  used  as 
a  synonym  for  skill,  as  in  the  "art  of  cooking"  or  the  "art  of  basket- 
weaving,"  technically  the  two  terms  have  different  meanings.  Skill 
refers  to  the  ability  to  perform  competently  an  act  which  has  relatively 
predictable  results.  The  term  art,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  acts  which 
create  unique  effects  of  beauty  and  meaning.  Art,  therefore,  is  a  max- 
imum extension  of  skill,  plus,  perhaps,  something  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent. 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  this  book  to  provide  instruction  in  the 
language  skills.  If,  as  a  result  of  your  work  in  this  course,  you  learn 
to  think  more  cogently,  to  express  yourself  more  clearly,  vigorously, 
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and  appropriately,  and  to  comprehend  the  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage with  more  insight  and  greater  efficiency,  this  aim  will  have  been 
fulfilled.  If  in  addition  you  gain  a  fuller  appreciation  for  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  English  language  when  it  is  used  as  a  medium  of  art, 
you  will  have  satisfied  the  highest  aims  of  this  book. 

The  basic  communication  skill,  the  skill  which  fundamentally 
determines  our  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  others,  is  thinking.  Indeed, 
without  thought,  man  could  not  communicate  verbally;  at  best,  his 
capacity  to  speak  would  be  reduced  to  the  utterance  of  emotive  howls 
and  unintelligible  grunts.  In  this  animal  state,  he  would  hear  but  not 
understand,  see  but  not  observe.  Obviously,  then,  a  course  in  the  com- 
munication skills  is  first  of  all  one  in  thinking.  Thought  and  language, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  inseparably  linked. 

The  question  of  "Which  came  first,  language  or  thought?"  is  as 
unanswerable  as  the  question  about  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  So  are 
many  other  questions  involving  the  thought-process.  In  fact,  the  status 
of  our  information  about  thinking  is  so  unsure  that  even  competent 
authorities  contradict  each  other  about  matters  that  we  presume  to  be 
fact.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  statements,  each  from  the  pen 
of  an  expert,  on  the  relationship  of  language  and  thought: 

The  feeling  entertained  by  so  many  that  they  can  think,  or  even  reason, 
without  language  is  an  illusion. — Edward  Sapir,  Language:  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Speech 

We  are  tempted  to  imagine  we  think  in  words,  which  would  be  superior 
to  thinking  in  images.  But  we  do  not. — Ernest  Dimnet,  The  Art  of  Thinking 

Yet,  despite  these  disagreements  about  the  bases  of  thought,  nobody 
— not  these  authorities  or  any  others — would  take  issue  with  the  state- 
ment that  language  and  thought  are  closely  intertwined.  Even  the 
ancient  Greeks  saw  this  relationship,  for  the  word  logic  derives  from 
the  Greek  logos,  meaning  "word." 

In  its  broadest  sense,  to  think  means  "to  form  or  to  have  in  the 
mind."  This  definition  includes  the  irrational  and  often  chaotic  images 
of  the  subconscious  as  part  of  the  thought-process.  And  it  is  right  that 
it  should.  To  insist  that  thought  refers  only  to  consciously  and  ration- 
ally formed  propositions  held  in  the  mind  is  to  ignore  the  more  general 
meaning  of  the  word  and  to  deny  significant  conclusions  reached  by 
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psychologists,  foremost  among  them  Sigmund  Freud,  in  their  experi- 
ments with  the  subconscious.  Thinking  is  a  complex  process  involving 
both  body  and  mind. 

Realizing  this  fact,  the  best  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  think 
reflectively  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  that  we  do  not  by  nature 
possess  the  objectivity  of  UNIVAC.  Even  decisions  that  must  be  made 
logically  cannot  be  made  without  some  consideration  of  the  illogical 
or  the  subconscious  in  our  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  others.  We  could 
reasonably  refrain  from  conducting  further  experiments  in  nuclear 
fission,  and  many  of  our  most  intelligent  leaders  have  urged  us  to  do 
so.  By  itself,  logic  tells  us  that  such  experiments  ultimately  may  mean 
the  end  of  the  human  race.  Then  why  have  we  not  stopped  the  experi- 
ments? Plainly  because  we  are  afraid  of  the  other  person's  purposes 
which  might,  despite  all  the  logic  we  can  muster,  propel  him  to  use 
the  hydrogen  bomb  against  us.  A  desire  for  self-preservation,  one  of 
the  primary  instincts,  and  not  logic,  tells  us  that  in  an  uncertain  world 
inhabited  by  capricious  individuals  we  must  continue  to  build  ever 
more  lethal  weapons  so  long  as  our  enemy  does  the  same.  The  weak- 
ness of  our  argument  lies  in  the  failure  of  men  to  recognize  that  both 
we  and  our  enemies,  by  racing  against  time  and  each  other,  are  pro- 
viding the  unscrupulous  leader  with  ever  greater  opportunities  for  the 
willful  destruction  of  the  human  race. 

Keeping  in  mind  then  that  reason  and  passion  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  specific  examination  of  the  types 
of  thought  that  we  employ.  The  following  categories  were  suggested 
in  part  by  James  Harvey  Robinson's  The  Mind  in  the  Making,  an  ex- 
cellent source  not  only  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  types  of 
thinking,  but  also  for  a  perceptive  treatment  of  the  evolution  of  thought 
and  its  relationship  to  human  conduct  in  Western  Civilization. 


4a.  Reverie 

Our  minds  are  receptacles  for  images,  or 
mental  pictures.  Some  of  these  images  derive  from  our  own  experi- 
ences ;  some  come  from  the  experiences  of  others  which  are  reported 
to  us  in  written,  oral,  or  pictorial  form.  Those  images  which  are  not 
actively  put  to  use  grow  dull  with  age ;  ultimately  the  larger  number 
disappears  entirely  from  our  consciousness.  In  this  sense — though 
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we  would  not  want  to  stretch  the  analogy — the  human  mind  is  like  an 
iceberg:  the  tip  perceivable,  and  the  vast  bulk  hidden  from  view  by 
the  water.  Many  of  our  most  treasured  and  most  terrifying  memories 
reside  in  this  subaqueous  part  of  our  minds. 

When  we  allow  our  minds  to  wander,  we  usually  scan  a  portion 
of  these  obscured  regions  in  our  minds.  At  such  times,  we  are  engaged 
in  uncontrolled  thought  or  reverie.  A  more  common  name  for  reverie 
is  daydreaming,  a  more  technical  one,  the  free  association  of  ideas. 
But  no  matter  what  the  activity  is  called,  we  know  that  much  of  our 
daily  thinking  is  of  this  type.  It  frees  us,  if  only  momentarily,  from 
the  more  demanding  types  of  thought.  It  intrudes  into  our  reading, 
our  work,  and  most  of  the  humdrum  activities  of  the  day.  In  a  sense, 
we  surrender  ourselves  to  reverie  whenever  our  attention  wanders. 


4b.  Reverie  and  Attention 

For  the  purposes  of  this  course,  reverie  as  a 
form  of  thought  has  particular  significance  insofar  as  an  understand- 
ing of  its  nature  can  help  us  control  attention  and  thereby  achieve  more 
effective  communication.  When  a  reader  or  listener  fails  to  concentrate 
upon  a  statement,  both  he  and  the  communicator  may  well  be  at  fault. 
The  reader  or  the  listener  is  at  fault  when  he  lacks  the  mental  disci- 
pline of  focusing  upon  the  communication,  and  as  a  result  allows  his 
mind  to  wander  into  a  dream  world  molded  by  his  wants,  needs,  frus- 
trations, and  anxieties.  The  communicator  is  at  fault  when  his  message 
is  dull,  lethargic,  or  disorganized.  Both  will  communicate  more  ef- 
fectively if  they  learn  to  recognize  and  employ  the  techniques  that 
control  attention. 

Attention  may  be  defined  as  the  purposeful  selection  of  and  con- 
centration on  a  particular  image.  Since  our  minds  and  our  senses  are 
highly  selective,  we  can  at  will  focus  upon  any  one  of  the  many  stimuli 
in  our  immediate  environment.  This  is  precisely  what  happens  to  Anna 
Karenina  in  the  following  passage  from  Tolstoy's  masterful  novel: 

At  first  her  reading  made  no  progress.  The  fuss  and  the  bustle  were  dis- 
turbing; then  when  the  train  had  started,  she  could  not  help  listening  to  the 
noises;  then  the  snow  beating  on  the  left  window  and  sticking  to  the  pane, 
and  the  sight  of  the  muffled  guard  passing  by,  covered  with  snow  on  one  side, 
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and  the  conversations  about  the  terrible  snowstorm  raging  outside,  distracted 
her  attention.  Further  on,  it  was  continually  the  same  again  and  again:  the 
same  shaking  and  rattling,  the  same  snow  on  the  window,  the  same  rapid 
transitions  from  steaming  heat  to  cold,  and  back  again  to  heat,  the  same 
passing  glimpses  of  the  same  figures  in  the  twilight,  and  the  same  voices,  and 
Anna  began  to  understand  what  she  read. — Leo  Tolstoy,  Anna  Karenina 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  what  we  call  a  fleeting  attention.  Attempt- 
ing to  read  a  book  on  a  train,  Anna  was  distracted  in  turn  by  the 
many  stimuli  in  her  immediate  environment:  the  noise  and  motion  of 
the  train,  the  weather  outside,  and  the  conversation  of  fellow  passen- 
gers. Only  when  the  activity  on  the  train  had  settled  down  to  a  monot- 
onous pattern  was  the  book  on  Anna's  lap  capable  of  engaging  her 
attention.  But  when  it  did,  she  was  able  to  shut  out  of  her  consciousness 
all  the  other  stimuli  that  a  moment  before  had  attracted  notice.  The 
various  stimuli  in  Anna's  world  competed  with  each  other  to  attract 
her  attention.  And,  as  most  of  us  would  do,  she  focused  her  attention 
upon  those  stimuli  which  momentarily  were  strongest.  To  hold  atten- 
tion, then,  effective  speakers  and  writers  must  strive  to  be  so  forceful 
that  their  audiences  will  choose  to  respond  to  their  words  rather  than 
to  the  thousand  and  one  stimuli  that  momentarily  compete  with  them. 
But  our  attention  is  conditioned  not  only  by  factors  in  our  ex- 
ternal environment.  Frequently  we  fail  to  concentrate  because  we  are 
physically  or  emotionally  disturbed.  Insomnia,  hunger,  pain,  a  recent 
argument,  an  unexpected  failure — any  or  all  of  these  may  cause  us 
to  be  distraught.  Even  after  Anna  Karenina  had  successfully  shut  the 
competing  external  stimuli  from  her  mind,  she  was  unable  to  concen- 
trate on  her  book.  As  a  married  woman,  she  painfully  reminisced  over 
her  recent  meeting  in  Moscow  with  a  dashing  officer  whom  she  had 
encouraged,  despite  her  compelling  sense  of  honor,  to  make  advances. 
The  book  on  her  lap  served  only  as  a  means  to  reinforce  her  self- 
consciousness: 


The  hero  of  the  novel  was  already  almost  reaching  his  English  happiness, 
a  baronetcy  and  an  estate,  and  Anna  was  feeling  a  desire  to  go  with  him  to 
the  estate,  when  she  suddenly  felt  that  he  ought  to  feel  ashamed,  and  that  she 
was  ashamed  of  the  same  thing.  But  what  had  he  to  be  ashamed  of?  "What 
have  I  to  be  ashamed  of?"  she  asked  herself  in  injured  surprise.  She  laid 
down  the  book  and  sank  against  the  back  of  the  chair. 
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And  so  the  reverie  takes  over,  and  communication  between  Anna  and 
her  book  is  blocked.  To  avoid  such  blocks,  the  conscientious  reader 
and  listener  must  make  every  effort  to  forget  his  troubles  (and  his 
triumphs)  while  his  mind  is  committed  to  the  spoken  or  the  written 
word  before  him.  It  may  bear  repeating  that  the  receptive  skills,  when 
they  are  employed  purposefully,  are  not  passive  skills;  they  often  re- 
quire the  mind  to  wage  battle  against  the  powerful  alliance  of  body 
and  emotions.  Those  who  recognize  this  fact  are  on  their  way  to  be- 
coming effective  listeners  and  readers. 

4c.  Practical  Decisions 

A  second  type  of  thought,  not  much  more 
demanding  than  the  reverie,  is  that  used  in  the  making  of  practical 
decisions.  During  most  of  the  waking  day  we  are  confronted  by  vari- 
ous possible  choices  of  action,  many  of  which  require  an  immediate 
response.  We  are  continually  occupied  by  such  problems  as:  "Shall 
I  take  the  bus  or  walk  to  school?"  "Shall  I  read  my  biology  assign- 
ment or  go  to  a  show  tonight?"  "Shall  I  eat  lunch  before  or  after  my 
twelve  o'clock  class?"  The  decisions  that  we  make  in  response  to  these 
problems  are,  more  often  than  not,  impulsive.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances we  are  likely  to  choose  the  course  of  action  which  most  readily 
satisfies  our  immediate  wants  or  needs.  Whether  or  not  we  eat  lunch 
before  our  twelve  o'clock  class  depends  essentially  on  how  hungry 
we  are  when  we  pose  the  question.  If  we  are  hungry,  only  such  deter- 
rents as  the  inconvenience  of  standing  in  a  long  line,  or  the  necessity 
of  studying  for  the  twelve  o'clock  class,  might  keep  us  away  from  the 
cafeteria.  Decisions  such  as  these  rarely  require  much  mental  strain, 
nor  do  they  increase  our  knowledge. 

Though  the  practical  decision  is  often  made  automatically,  it  is 
relevant  to  the  work  of  this  course.  It  finds  particular  application  in 
the  study  of  persuasion.  Advertisers,  politicians,  and  even  lawyers 
frequently  base  their  emotional  appeals  precisely  on  those  factors 
which  stimulate  people  to  make  practical  decisions. 

4d.  Rationalization 

James  Harvey  Robinson  points  out  that 
"most  of  our  so-called  reasoning  consists  of  finding  arguments  for 
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going  on  believing  as  we  already  do."  Whenever  we  employ  such  rea- 
soning, we  engage  in  rationalization.  In  one  way  or  another,  all  of  us 
are  frequently  guilty  of  defending  a  favorite  belief  without  inquiring 
into  its  validity.  Too  often  we  continue  to  hold  on  to  our  fundamental 
prejudices  in  religion,  politics,  education,  medicine,  labor,  and  any 
of  the  countless  other  areas  that  closely  touch  our  lives.  Many  of  these 
prejudices  we  acquire  in  childhood  through  the  influence  of  the  home, 
the  church,  the  community,  and  the  school.  As  a  result,  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  values  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  personalities  that  an 
attack  upon  it  may  produce  the  same  response  within  us  as  an  attack 
upon  our  persons.  Whenever  anybody  challenges  these  values,  we 
either  hump  our  backs  and  jump  into  action  or  seek  refuge  behind  a 
fagade  of  good  reasons,  rather  than  real  reasons,  for  continuing  to 
believe  as  we  do.  Both  types  of  response  are  irrational.  Indeed,  they 
are  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  breakdowns  in  communication. 
Since  each  individual  has  his  own  set  of  prejudices,  he  also  de- 
velops his  own  set  of  rationalizations.  Consider  for  a  moment  your 
own  reasons  for  seeking  a  college  education.  What  are  the  real  reasons 
why  you  chose  to  continue  your  schooling?  Did  you  come  to  college 
because  you  wish  to  increase  your  potential  in  earning  power?  Be- 
cause you  seek  a  higher  social  status?  Because  your  parents  demanded 
that  you  continue  your  education?  Because  you  wish  to  be  respected 
by  your  friends,  most  of  whom  also  went  on  to  college?  Because  you 
were  offered  a  scholarship  or  a  grant-in-aid?  Because  you  were  unsure 
of  yourself  and  felt  unprepared  to  take  a  job?  Because  no  jobs  were 
available  when  you  graduated  from  high  school?  Because  you  wanted 
to  stay  out  of  the  military  service  as  long  as  possible?  Because  you 
sought  to  improve  your  mind  and  to  learn  more  about  the  world  in 
which  you  live?  Very  likely  a  combination  of  these  reasons  influenced 
you  to  continue  your  education.  But  whatever  the  real  reasons  may 
have  been,  do  you  always  acknowledge  them?  If  you  came  to  college 
primarily  to  earn  more  money,  would  you  admit  this  fact  to  a  pros- 
perous businessman  who  assures  you  that  a  college  degree  has  no  cash 
value?  Or  if  you  came  to  college  because  most  of  your  friends  did, 
would  you  admit  this  fact  to  one  of  the  friends?  If  in  one  situation  or 
another  you  have  offered  good  reasons  for  your  decision  rather  than 
real  reasons,  rest  assured  that  your  conduct  was  by  no  means  unusual. 
Indeed,  the  person  who  offers  only  real  reasons  is  a  mythical  figure 
straight  out  of  a  bad  novel. 
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The  same  process  of  introspection  may  well  reveal  to  you  why 
you  are  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat;  why  you  believe  in  the  Protest- 
ant, Catholic,  or  Jewish  dogma;  why  you  favor  management  or  labor; 
why  you  defend  free  enterprise  and  deplore  communism;  and  even 
why  you  prefer  a  Chevrolet  to  a  Ford,  or  vice  versa.  Quite  probably 
the  real  reasons  for  your  views  on  any  or  all  of  these  subjects  are  a 
reflection  of  your  upbringing,  of  self-interest,  of  the  values  held  by 
your  friends  and  associates,  and  of  the  attitudes  expressed  in  the  mass 
media  of  communication. 

Some  rationalizations  are  harmful,  others  are  not.  Few  people 
care  how  we  justify  our  preference  for  Chevrolet  over  Ford.  Nor  is  this 
preference  likely  to  have  great  significance.  It  is  merely  a  convenient 
and  harmless  way  by  which  we  express  a  choice  between  two  products 
that  are  very  much  alike.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rationalizations  by 
which  we  defend  our  political  or  economic  views  could  be  harmful. 
Ideally,  in  a  democratic  society,  where  national  policy  is  ultimately 
dictated  by  the  votes  of  individuals,  real  reasons  and  not  good  reasons 
should  determine  belief  and  action. 

Accordingly,  our  choice  of  public  officials  should  be  governed  by 
the  real  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  office,  and  not  by  his  manner  of  dress, 
his  glibness  of  speech,  his  "folksy"  personality,  his  winning  smile,  or 
his  "All-American"  (whatever  that  is)  family  background.  By  the 
same  token,  we  must  leani  to  recognize  situations  in  which  our  political 
leaders  offer  good  reasons  for  real  reasons  to  justify  their  actions.  In 
the  long  run,  the  citizen  who  asks  "Why?"  is  the  best  qualified  voter  in 
his  community. 

Finally,  a  word  of  warning.  A  belief  is  not  necessarily  invalid 
because  it  happens  to  be  a  rationalization.  A  thorough  investigation  of 
one  of  our  beliefs  may  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  comfort- 
able rationalization  did.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  until 
we  have  examined  the  rationalization,  we  cannot  know  whether  the 
belief  defended  by  it  is  valid  or  invalid.  Responsible  communication, 
be  it  informative  or  persuasive,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  exposure 
of  rationalizations. 

4e.  Creative  Thought 

The  three  types  of  thought  we  have  examined 
are  not  very  demanding.  When  we  indulge  in  reverie,  make  quick 
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practical  decisions,  or  use  rationalizations  in  our  daily  thought,  we 
seek  the  easy  and  certainly  the  convenient  way  out  of  our  problems 
and  responsibilities.  Only  one  type  of  thought,  which  we  shall  name 
creative,  will  in  the  end  produce  the  alert,  conscious,  and  discrimina- 
tory mind  of  the  truly  educated  man.  Inherent  in  the  philosophy  of 
this  book  is  the  belief  that  communication  is  effective  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  quality  of  thought  that  pervades  it.  For  this  reason,  as  was 
noted  earlier,  a  course  in  communication  skills  is  in  large  part  a  course 
in  creative  thinking. 

To  attain  skill  in  creative  thinking,  we  must  develop  the  follow- 
ing essential  qualities  of  mind: 

(1)  A  wide  interest  in  subjects  often  unrelated  to  our  area  of 
specialization. 

(2)  A  keen  sense  for  details  derived  from  firsthand  experience 
as  well  as  from  the  written  and  spoken  words  of  others. 

(3)  An  open-minded  disposition  toward  any  subject  and  any 
point  of  view  about  which  we  have  insufficient  knowledge. 

(4)  A  willingness  to  gather  facts  and  ideas  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources. 

(5)  A  sense  of  proportion  in  selecting  and  arranging  relevant 
facts  and  ideas. 

(6)  A  sound  discrimination  in  evaluating  facts  and  ideas. 
Each  one  of  the  following  units  incorporates  some  of  the  points  in  this 
scheme.  For  example,  in  Unit  II,  you  will  learn  to  develop  a  sense  for 
details,  and  in  Unit  III,  as  you  define  an  abstract  word,  you  will  con- 
centrate on  the  intelligent  selection  and  arrangement  of  relevant  facts 
and  ideas. 

It  need  hardly  be  argued  that  the  most  intelligent  thinking  is 
active  and  independent.  Creative  thinking,  therefore,  is  more  than 
mere  retention  and  spontaneous  reiteration  of  fact.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  age  of  the  super-quiz  program,  we  have  come  to  acclaim  a  reten- 
tive capacity  as  an  important  trait  of  the  genius.  However,  the  un- 
daunted contestant  who  spews  forth  the  names  of  the  minor  battles  of 
World  War  I  would  be  no  match  for  UNIVAC.  With  a  lesser  degree  of 
accuracy  than  the  electronic  brain,  his  mind  is  not  creative  but  recre- 
ative. Both  he  and  UNIVAC  are  capable  of  memorizing,  arranging, 
classifying,  and  selecting  facts.  But  we  often  have  no  evidence  that  he 
is  more  capable  than  UNIVAC  of  generalizing  upon  the  relationship 
of  facts,  or,  even  more  important,  of  replacing  outworn  and  invalid 
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generalizations.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  memoiy  is  an  essential  tool 
for  the  creative  thinker,  it  is  by  no  means  his  only  tool.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily the  trademark  of  genius. 

Creative  thinking  is  the  product  of  intellectual  curiosity.  It  grows 
out  of  the  questions  that  we  ask  about  the  world  around  us  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  that  world.  Unfortunately,  many  of  us  lose  the 
natural  spirit  of  inquisitiveness  which  we  possessed  as  children  and 
which  caused  us  to  ask  a  stream  of  questions  ranging  from  "Why  are 
leaves  green?"  to  "Who  made  God?"  Age  dulls  the  senses;  our  social 
inhibitions  choke  out  the  imaginative  fire;  and  so,  without  having  an- 
swered most  of  our  own  questions,  we  settle  down  into  the  comfortable 
world  of  somebody  else's  ideas,  attitudes,  and  values.  Learning  to 
think  creatively,  therefore,  demands  that  we  revive  within  us  the  spirit 
which  once  caused  us  to  ask  "Why  are  leaves  green?"  The  great  think- 
ers of  the  world — scientists,  artists,  statesmen,  philosophers — were 
born  with  that  spirit.  It  was  this  spirit  that  drove  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 
to  question  why  man  could  not  fly  as  the  birds  do,  and  thereupon  to 
formulate  certain  basic  principles  of  aerodynamics.  The  same  spirit 
led  Rene  Descartes  to  question  his  own  existence  and  thus  to  arrive  at 
the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy:  "I  think;  hence  I  am." 
This  is  the  spirit  which  created  Oedipus,  Hamlet,  and  Faust. 

The  student  of  communication  who  accepts  the  challenge  to  think 
creatively  will  be  guided  by  certain  fundamental  attitudes  toward  the 
work  in  this  course.  He  will  regard  the  mechanics  of  expression  both 
in  writing  and  speaking  as  a  means  toward  communicating  a  thought 
and  not  as  ends  in  themselves.  The  skills  of  reading  and  listening  he 
will  consider  tools  to  assist  maximum  comprehension  of  facts  and 
ideas.  He  will  understand  that  proficiency  in  spelling,  deliberate  speed 
in  reading,  and  an  easy  flow  of  words  in  speaking  are  useful  skills  only 
so  far  as  they  aid  communicative  processes.  In  other  words,  he  will 
not  employ  or  evaluate  the  communication  skills  in  a  vacuum.  Finally, 
he  will  understand  that  the  most  effective  communication  is  that  which 
is  molded  by  independent  thought,  based  on  a  broad  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  and  expressed  in  clear  and  forceful  language. 


5 


The  Communication 
Skills:  Listening-Reading- 
Speaking-Writing 


Though  thinking  is  basic  to  effective  com- 
munication, we  actually  communicate  by  listening,  reading,  speaking, 
and  writing.  With  these  skills  we  have  done  something  that  none  of 
the  lower  animals  has  been  able  to  do:  we  have  partly  conquered  space 
and  time. 

Language  itself  is  an  invention.  There  is  nothing  about  it  which 
is  not  arbitrary  and  artificial.  Physiologically,  man  possesses  no  unique 
traits  that  are  specifically  designed  to  accommodate  language.  His 
teeth,  palate,  lips,  even  his  vocal  cords,  are  there  for  purposes  other 
than  that  of  speech.  Likewise,  the  ear  is  not  primarily  designed  to  hear 
language;  the  eye  is  not  primarily  designed  to  read  words  and  sen- 
tences ;  the  fingers  are  not  primarily  designed  to  write.  Other  animals 
possess  similar  and,  from  some  points  of  view,  more  efficient  equip- 
ment. Man,  however,  has  learned  to  make  use  of  this  equipment  to 
transmit  and  receive  language. 

Just  how  long  man  existed  on  earth  without  language  we  cannot 
know;  it  may  have  been  for  thousands  of  centuries.  Nor  can  we  tell 
how  long  man  has  had  language,  though  the  oldest  languages  on  record 
possess  a  degree  of  sophistication  and  complexity  that  must  have  taken 
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tens  of  thousands  of  years  to  develop.  But  at  one  time  or  another  man 
had  to  invent  language,  and  we  can  reconstruct  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  how  the  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
developed. 

Originally,  of  course,  language  consisted  only  of  speech,  and 
speech  necessitates  three  things:  first,  that  two  or  more  human  beings 
agree  upon  a  meaning  for  certain  sounds;  second,  that  the  vocal  mech- 
anism be  trained  to  make  the  significant  sounds;  third,  that  the  ear  be 
trained  to  differentiate  one  sound  from  another.  Thus  listening  and 
speaking  were  the  first  linguistic  skills  to  be  developed.  How  long  ago? 
Nobody  knows,  but  some  cultures  still  existing  have  never  progressed 
beyond  this  stage. 

The  development  of  writing  was  the  next  great  linguistic  advance, 
and  reading  went  hand  in  hand  with  it.  At  first,  writing  consisted  only 
of  pictures.  A  picture  of  a  man  meant  "man" ;  a  picture  of  a  spear 
meant  "spear";  a  picture  of  a  deer  meant  "deer."  The  picture  of  a 
man  and  a  spear  and  a  deer  might  have  meant  something  like  "man 
hunts  deer."  But  the  pictorial  method  had  its  limitations.  While  it 
might  very  well  be  used  to  communicate  the  simple  idea  "man  hunts 
deer,"  it  could  not  easily  adapt  itself  to  linguistic  complexities.  Ideas 
such  as  "My  father  hunts  deer,"  "The  man  hunted  deer,"  or  "My 
father  and  I  will  hunt  deer  tomorrow"  are  beyond  the  scope  of  simple 
pictorial  writing. 

The  next  step  was  taken  a  little  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago. 
Hieroglyphic  pictographs  began  to  be  used  for  two  separate  purposes; 
first,  they  represented  a  thing;  second,  they  represented  a  sound.  For 
example,  the  hieroglyph  for  "mouth"  was  a  picture  of  a  mouth,  but 
the  same  picture  came  to  represent  the  sound  r.  And  so  on  through  the 
various  sounds  used  in  the  Egyptian  language.  This  system  led,  through 
many  slow  improvements,  to  the  development  of  the  alphabet.  Ulti- 
mately, the  pictorial  character  was  lost  altogether,  and  by  the  year 
1000  B.C.  man  had  devised  a  system  of  characters  which  represented 
more  or  less  accurately  the  sounds  of  speech.  A  more  recent  develop- 
ment, the  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  brought  the 
skills  of  reading  and  writing  to  about  half  of  the  people  living  on  earth. 

As  the  written  language  developed,  further  refinements  were 
made.  Early  writing  was  run  together  and  looked  something  like  this: 
YOUCANNOTREADTHISPASSAGEASQUICKLYASYOUCAN 
MOSTOFTHEWRITINGINTHISTEXTBOOK.  So  spacing  was  in- 
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vented  to  represent  breaks  between  words.  Similarly,  the  intonation 
patterns  of  speech  were  represented,  though  partially  and  imperfectly, 
by  signals  called  punctuation.  We  now  differentiate  easily  between 
"Have  you  eaten,  father?"  and  "Have  you  eaten  father?"  And  there 
are  still  improvements  to  be  made.  We  can,  and  some  day  we  may, 
devise  more  accurate  symbols  to  indicate  stress  and  intonation  pat- 
terns. Also,  we  can  improve  our  alphabet  by  enlarging  it  enough  so 
that  each  letter  represents  only  one  sound. 

This  brief  historical  discussion  should  point  up  several  things. 
First,  it  should  highlight  the  too  often  disregarded  fact  that  language 
is  an  invention  of  man,  and  like  other  human  inventions,  can  be  used 
effectively  only  insofar  as  we  understand  it.  Second,  it  should  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  are 
skills,  and  like  all  other  skills,  must  be  acquired.  Third,  it  should 
make  clear  the  relationships  between  listening  and  speaking  on  one 
hand,  reading  and  writing  on  the  other.  There  are,  in  other  words,  two 
kinds  of  linguistic  communication.  Each  involves  two  skills,  one  re- 
ceptive and  one  expressive.  Listening  (receptive)  and  speaking  (ex- 
pressive) go  together;  reading  (receptive)  and  writing  (expressive)  go 
together.  In  fact,  children  master  the  skills  in  just  this  order:  first, 
listening,  then  speaking,  then  reading,  then  writing. 


5a.  Listening 

Listening  is  a  receptive  skill.  But  though  it 
is  receptive,  it  is  by  no  means  passive.  As  we  shall  employ  the  term 
throughout  this  book,  listening  involves  mental  activity.  Therefore,  it 
differs  from  mere  hearing,  which  is  a  passive  physical  process  that  we 
cannot  avoid  without  sticking  our  fingers  in  our  ears.  When  we  hear, 
we  simply  expose  ourselves  to  sounds;  when  we  listen,  we  hear  the 
sounds,  but  we  also  apply  our  minds  to  the  end  that  we  understand, 
evaluate,  and  act. 

First,  the  listener  has  the  obligation  to  imderstand.  This  appears 
obvious,  perhaps.  Yet  you  certainly  have  experienced  a  situation  in 
which  you  heard  a  speaker — that  is,  the  physical  process  was  func- 
tioning— but  at  the  same  time  you  did  not  understand  a  thing  that  he 
said.  Perhaps  he  was  talking  over  your  head,  but  more  than  likely  your 
mind  was  engaged  otherwise — with  recollections  of  last  night's  dance 
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or  with  anticipations  of  a  camping  trip  in  the  mountains.  You  were  not 
listening. 

But  understanding  is  not  enough.  The  effective  listener  also  eval- 
uates. This  obligation  becomes  increasingly  important  in  an  era  of 
mass  communication  such  as  ours.  We  are  constantly  being  told  to  buy 
a  Chevrolet,  to  vote  for  Stephen  Burne,  to  live  a  moral  life,  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  Red  Cross,  to  join  the  Marines,  to  go  to  college,  to  pay  our 
income  tax,  to  attend  the  movies.  We  would  be  busy  citizens  indeed — 
and  impecunious  ones — if  we  blindly  followed  all  the  advice  we  hear. 
Instead,  we  apply  our  powers  of  critical  listening  to  evaluate  the  worth 
of  what  we  hear.  We  understand  the  message  of  the  Chevrolet  adver- 
tisement, but  we  also  evaluate  that  message.  We  test  the  arguments 
used  to  convince  us  that  we  should  purchase  a  Chevrolet,  vote  for 
Burne,  live  a  moral  life,  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross. 

First  the  listener  understands,  then  he  evaluates,  and  finally  he 
acts.  This  last  term  needs  some  qualification,  for  not  all  spoken  com- 
munication requires  overt  physical  action  on  the  part  of  the  listener. 
He  may,  for  example,  act  indirectly  during  the  process  of  evaluation. 
Thus  we  extend  the  meaning  of  act  to  include  mental  assent  or  dissent. 
If  a  speaker  gives  us  his  interpretation  of  the  reasons  for  Napoleon's 
downfall,  we  will  have  fulfilled  our  obligation  to  act  by  accepting  or 
rejecting  that  interpretation. 

Listening,  then,  is  not  easy;  it  requires  acute  concentration  and 
active  mental  application. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  us  in  the  twentieth  century  are  not  very 
effective  listeners.  Even  though  we  do  a  great  deal  more  listening  than 
reading,  we  have  become  more  and  more  eye-conscious,  less  and  less 
ear-conscious.  In  societies  which  do  not  have  writing,  this  is  not  so. 
But  we  have  come  to  place  increased  emphasis  upon  the  writing-read- 
ing situation  and  less  upon  the  speaking-listening  situation.  Hence, 
office  workers  are  supplied  with  avoid-verbal-order  and  dont-say-it- 
write-it  pads.  Mothers  send  their  children  to  the  store  for  a  few  gro- 
ceries with  a  written  note.  High  school  principals  repeat  messages 
over  the  public-address  system  two  or  three  times.  Written  transcripts 
are  made  of  important  telephone  calls,  the  President's,  for  example. 

Another  reason  for  the  de-emphasis  of  listening  skills  in  our 
society  is  that  in  some  respects  the  speaking-listening  situation  is  not 
as  efficient  as  the  writing-reading  situation.  The  written  word  is  on  the 
page;  the  reader  can  consult  it,  ponder  over  it,  reread  it.  The  spoken 
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word,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ephemeral ;  it  is  pronounced  and  it  passes. 
It  occupies  but  a  brief  period  of  time,  whereas  the  written  word  en- 
dures. Also,  the  speed  of  assimilation  in  the  writing-reading  situation 
more  closely  approximates  the  speed  of  thought.  The  average  rate  of 
speech  is  somewhere  around  125  words  per  minute,  yet  the  mind  is 
capable  of  assimilating  words  at  a  much  greater  speed.  Indeed,  some 
readers  are  able  to  read  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  thousand  words  per 
minute.  Spoken  language,  however,  becomes  indistinct  if  we  try  to  in- 
crease its  speed  to  much  more  than  two  hundred  words  per  minute.  As 
a  consequence,  the  listener,  who  listens  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  he 
thinks,  actually  has  spare  time  to  think.  And  this  is  dangerous,  for  his 
mind,  not  totally  occupied,  is  apt  to  be  triggered  into  irrelevant  thought 
by  distractions. 


Sb.  Reading 

Like  listening,  reading  is  a  receptive  skill. 
As  such,  the  same  fundamental  obligations  apply:  the  reader  must 
understand,  evaluate,  and  act. 

We  have  seen  that  reading  developed  comparatively  recently.  A 
complete  divorce  between  reading  and  listening  came  still  later.  Early 
reading  practices  required  the  reader  to  sound  out  the  words;  in  fact, 
the  alphabet  was  invented  with  that  in  mind.  Thus  the  practice  of  read- 
ing originally  involved  the  additional  skills  of  speaking  and  listening. 
As  late  as  the  fourth  century,  the  general  practice  was  still  to  sound 
out  all  words  with  the  lips,  for  St.  Augustine,  one  of  the  best  educated 
men  of  his  time,  expressed  amazement  at  seeing  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  read  a  book  without  moving  his  lips.  This  last  advance  was 
extremely  important,  for  as  long  as  man  pronounced  the  words  on  the 
printed  page,  he  was  restricted  to  about  one  hundred  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred words  per  minute.  But  when  he  ceased  to  pronounce  them,  the 
rate  at  which  he  could  assimilate  ideas  increased  tremendously. 

Yet  the  invention  of  silent  reading  created  its  own  problems.  As 
we  all  know,  spoken  discourse  communicates  not  only  by  the  diction- 
ary meanings  of  words.  Gestures,  facial  expressions,  intonation  and 
stress  patterns  all  contribute  to  the  total  meaning.  For  example,  the 
word  yes  can  have  a  great  many  different  meanings,  depending  upon 
the  way  we  say  it.  We  can  say  yes  to  express  doubt;  we  can  say  it  to 
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express  simple  assent;  we  can  say  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
urgency,  excitement,  surprise,  acquiescence,  scorn,  bitterness,  antici- 
pation, or  pathos.  But  the  reader  must  discover  for  himself  the  intended 
connotative  and  denotative  meanings  of  words.  He  gets  help  from  the 
context  in  which  the  words  appear,  but  his  process  of  understanding 
is  far  more  complicated  than  the  listener's.  Nevertheless,  most  of  us 
become  fairly  proficient  readers;  in  fact,  we  generally  become  better 
readers  than  listeners. 

Yet  most  of  us  can  improve.  First,  we  can  usually  improve  our 
reading  rate,  which  varies  greatly  among  college  students.  Some  of 
your  classmates  read  as  slowly  as  one  hundred  fifty  or  two  hundred 
words  per  minute;  others  can  whisk  along  at  a  seven-hundred-word- 
per-minute  clip  (see  "reading  rate"  in  Reference  Index).  Obviously, 
those  students  whose  reading  rate  is  toward  the  bottom  of  this  range 
compete  at  a  disadvantage. 

Another  area  for  improvement  is  comprehension,  or  understand- 
ing. Just  as  the  reading  rate  varies  from  student  to  student,  so  does  the 
degree  of  comprehension.  For  the  most  part,  rate  and  comprehension 
work  together;  that  is,  the  faster  readers  usually  comprehend  more  of 
what  they  read  than  do  the  slower  readers.  If,  however,  one  has  to 
choose  between  speed  and  understanding,  understanding  should  re- 
ceive preference.  Rate  is  important,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  com- 
prehension. As  we  have  seen,  reading  is  generally  more  effective  than 
listening  because  the  reader  can  ponder  over  the  words  on  the  page, 
can  reread  them  until  he  understands  the  passage.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  relinquish  this  advantage  simply  to  maintain  a  fast  reading  rate. 
Likewise,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  things  should  be  read 
at  the  same  rate.  It  may  be  well  to  breeze  through  the  Reader  s  Digest 
at  a  fast  clip,  but  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  read  Plato's  Republic  at  the 
same  rate.  We  should  remember  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  advice,  "Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  and  digested." 

The  third  aspect  of  reading  improvement  is  the  ability  to  evaluate. 
Too  many  readers  accept  as  gospel  truth  anything  which  appears  in 
print.  Just  as  a  listener  would  be  foolish  to  believe  everything  he  hears, 
so  too  would  a  reader  be  foolish  to  believe  everything  he  sees  in  print. 
Such  a  reader  places  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  writer  and  becomes 
an  easy  target  for  anybody  with  a  printing  press.  Instead,  the  reader 
must  use  his  critical  powers  to  evaluate  the  material  he  reads.  He  must 
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learn  to  accept  valid  and  reject  invalid  arguments,  even  though  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  disturbs  his  deeply  rooted  prejudices. 

By  working  conscientiously  to  improve  our  rate,  comprehension, 
and  ability  to  evaluate,  we  can  better  fulfill  the  obligation  of  the  reader 
to  understand,  evaluate,  and  act. 


5c.  Speaking 

Of  the  two  expressive  skills,  speaking  is 
thousands  of  years  older  than  writing.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  by  far 
the  more  widely  used.  Whereas  only  about  half  of  the  people  on  the 
earth  are  able  to  read,  almost  all  of  them  can  speak.  And  those  of  us 
who  use  both  skills  employ  the  spoken  language  far  more  than  we  do 
the  written  language.  Though  nobody  has  ever  made  an  accurate  count, 
we  would  probably  be  safe  in  guessing  that  we  speak  at  least  five  hun- 
dred words  for  every  word  we  write. 

Similarly,  learning  to  speak  appears  to  be  much  more  automatic 
than  learning  to  write.  Perhaps  this  is  because  writing  is  more  artificial. 
At  any  rate,  any  American  child  endowed  with  normal  hearing  and 
intelligence  will  have  learned  to  speak  fairly  well  by  the  age  of  seven. 
The  average  child  of  that  age  no  longer  confuses  the  various  vowels 
and  consonants ;  he  has  mastered  the  complicated  intonation  and  stress 
systems  of  the  language ;  and  he  has  become  fairly  competent  in  han- 
dling basic  English  grammar.  And  the  surprising  thing  is  that  he  will 
have  picked  up  the  process  almost  without  effort.  Nobody  had  to  tell 
him  that  a  z  differs  from  an  s  or  that  an  i  differs  from  an  o;  nobody 
had  to  teach  him  to  lower  his  inflection  at  the  end  of  a  statement  or  to 
raisehis  voice  for  emphasis ;  nobody  had  to  teach  him  that  it  is  correct 
to  say,  "I  gave  Mary  a  sucker"  rather  than  "I  a  sucker  to  Mary  gave." 

Yet  effective  public  speaking  involves  much  more  than  the  physi- 
cal process ;  it  involves  an  understanding  of  the  basic  limitations  and 
advantages  of  the  speaking  situation. 

First,  the  effective  speaker  must  always  remember  that  he  is  com- 
municating with  listeners,  not  with  readers.  The  speaker,  therefore, 
cannot  rely  solely  upon  the  writer's  method  to  convey  his  thoughts. 
He  must  make  every  effort  to  be  immediately  intelligible,  because  his 
audience  cannot  function  except  at  its  own  pace.  Unlike  the  reader, 
who  may  scan  over  antecedent  paragraphs  and  pages,  the  listener  must 
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respond  instantaneously.  He  cannot  backtrack  without  running  the 
risk  of  breaking  the  contact  between  himself  and  the  speaker.  To  avoid 
such  breakdowns  in  communication,  the  effective  speaker  learns  to 
reiterate  and  to  summarize  frequently.  He  provides  more  obvious 
transitions  and  somewhat  less  subtle  explanations  and  arguments  than 
the  writer.  This  by  no  means  suggests  that  good  writing  is  obscure  or 
that  good  speaking  is  inanely  simple.  It  does,  however,  suggest  that 
the  speaker  must  be  immediately  intelligible. 

Second,  the  effective  speaker  must  remember  that  he  directs  his 
remarks  to  a  much  less  accurate  sensory  organ  than  the  writer.  As  we 
have  seen  earlier,  civilized  human  beings  are  much  more  eye-conscious 
than  ear-conscious.  The  effective  speaker  is  aware  of  this  disadvan- 
tage, and  he  attempts  to  compensate  for  it  by  reinforcing  the  spoken 
word  with  visual  signs.  To  this  end,  he  employs  bodily  movement, 
facial  expression,  gesture,  and  sometimes  other  visual  aids.  The 
speaker  can  even  turn  this  fundamental  limitation  into  an  advantage. 
For,  unlike  the  writer,  he  has  the  opportunity  to  stimulate  his  audience 
by  visual  as  well  as  auditory  signals.  He  can  achieve  subtly  ironical 
effects  by  a  mere  facial  gesture  or  a  variation  in  tone.  Let  him  say,  as 
does  Mark  Antony,  "Brutus  is  an  honorable  man,"  and  he  need  only 
hiss  the  word  Brutus  through  his  teeth,  nod  his  head,  and  scowl  to  con- 
vince the  audience  that  Brutus  is  in  fact  treacherous.  To  achieve  the 
same  effect,  the  mature  writer  must  manipulate  word  order  or  expand 
the  verbal  context.  The  speaker,  therefore,  can  make  use  of  a  two-di- 
mensional approach ;  he  can  appeal  to  both  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Third,  the  effective  speaker  capitalizes  upon  the  advantage  of 
personal  contact.  Would  you  rather  visit  a  friend  or  write  him.  a  letter? 
The  answer  is  obvious;  you  find  the  face-to-face  contact  much  more 
satisfactory  because  of  its  greater  intimacy.  Likewise,  the  speaker  pos- 
sesses a  distinct  advantage  over  the  writer,  who  always  has  the  page 
between  himself  and  his  reader.  While  the  speaker's  personality  and 
character  are  defined  by  his  appearance,  his  spirit,  and  his  mannerisms 
before  an  audience,  the  writer  must  rely  upon  words  alone.  A  person- 
able smile,  a  forceful  delivery,  and  a  friendly  manner  can  aid  a 
speaker  immeasurably  in  communicating  his  thoughts. 

This  intimacy  of  personal  contact  allows  the  speaker  still  other 
advantages  over  the  writer.  Confronted  always  by  a  specific  audience 
at  a  specific  time,  the  speaker  can  address  himself  directly  to  the  people 
whom  he  confronts.  To  gain  effectiveness  he  may  allude  to  the  occasion, 
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appeal  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  his  particular  audience,  or  in  some 
other  way  take  advantage  of  a  face-to-face  contact  with  his  audience. 
Furthermore,  he  has  his  audience  in  view  and  can  gauge  the  effective- 
ness of  his  presentation.  If  he  senses  distraction  in  a  large  section  of 
his  audience,  he  may  inject  a  note  of  humor  or  a  particular  startling 
illustration  to  regain  interest.  If  he  addresses  slightly  different  audi- 
ences on  the  same  subject,  he  has  the  opportunity  to  change  his  speech 
whenever  he  feels  the  need  to  make  specific  appeals.  In  short,  the 
speaker  possesses  tlie  decided  advantage  of  flexibility. 


Sd.  Writing 

We  have  seen  that  writing,  an  expressive 
skill,  is  a  relatively  late  development.  Not  only  is  it  much  more  arti- 
ficial than  speaking,  but  it  is  generally  more  complex  and  difficult. 
While  there  is  something  automatic  and  almost  inevitable  about  learn- 
ing to  speak,  writing  requires  concentrated  effort  and  instruction. 
Given  normal  hearing  and  intellectual  capacity,  and  given  the  society 
of  other  speaking  human  beings,  the  child  will  learn  to  speak.  He  could 
hardly  avoid  it.  Learning  to  write,  however,  will  never  come  auto- 
matically ;  he  must  at  some  time  or  other  be  taught  the  connection  be- 
tween symbol  and  sound,  and  he  must  be  taught  a  great  many  fine 
distinctions  and  conventions.  Hence  writing  is  the  last  communication 
skill  we  learn  in  school ;  it  is  the  one  we  least  use  in  everyday  commu- 
nication; it  is  the  one  which  gives  us  the  most  trouble.  It  is  also  the 
skill  which  generally  requires  most  study  on  the  college  level. 

Just  as  listening  and  speaking  are  directly  related,  so  too  are 
reading  and  writing.  The  relationship  is  not  so  intimate,  perhaps,  yet 
it  exists.  Almost  inevitably  the  person  who  reads  very  little  will  be  a 
poor  writer.  Conversely,  the  person  who  reads  a  great  deal  will  usually 
be  a  fairly  competent  writer.  But  not  always.  Some  people  read  the 
name  Eisenhower  thousands  of  times,  yet  they  write  Eisinhour ;  they 
may  come  into  daily  contact  with  grammatical  conventions,  and  yet 
they  write,  "While  I  was  studing  History  and  English  at  my  old  High 
School  I  didnt  have  no  trouble."  Such  persons  require  repeated  drill- 
ing on  capitalization,  sentence  structure,  punctuation,  diction,  agree- 
ment, and  the  many  other  areas  of  grammar  which  have  taught  most  of 
us  to  hate  the  word.  Other  people,  however,  once  taught  the  system  of 
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writing,  are  able  to  absorb  most  of  the  subtleties  from  their  reading. 
They  notice  how  competent  writers  achieve  their  purposes;  they  ob- 
serve grammatical  conventions;  they  become  sensitive  to  effective 
phrasing,  stylistic  tricks,  sentence  rhythms.  And  they  mimic,  consci- 
ously or  subconsciously,  these  things  in  their  own  writing.  Such  people 
can  benefit  by  close  reading  and  analysis  of  well-written  prose.  Most 
college  students,  however,  are  somewhere  between  the  two  groups,  and 
hence  require  both  kinds  of  training. 

The  ability  to  write  well  also  requires  that  we  understand  the 
process.  The  writer  must  realize  that  his  task  is  much  more  complex 
than  the  speaker's.  Though  he  directs  himself  primarily,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  a  far  more  efficient  sense-organ  than  does  the  speaker,  he  op- 
erates under  several  disadvantages.  Unless  he  is  extremely  skillful, 
he  cannot  achieve  the  intimacy  of  the  speaker.  He  does  not  have  the 
use  of  facial  expression,  gesture,  and  vocal  quality  to  express  his 
meaning.  He  must  do  everything  by  written  symbols. 

Similarly,  the  nature  of  his  audience  is  responsible  for  certain 
difficulties.  In  most  situations  the  writer  must  direct  his  remarks  to 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his  words.  Also,  what  he 
writes  may  be  read  over  and  over  again.  His  audience,  therefore,  will 
vary  from  day  to  day.  The  professor  for  whom  you  write  a  theme  today 
may  be  an  entirely  different  reader  tomorrow  after  an  argument  with 
his  wife  or  after  he  has  read  all  the  other  themes  in  the  class.  Because 
of  these  circumstances,  the  writer's  manner  of  address  is  generally 
more  impersonal  than  the  speaker's. 

Also,  the  writer  has  a  great  many  more  conventions  to  observe 
than  does  the  speaker.  The  speaker  can  make  no  spelling  errors;  the 
writer  can.  The  speaker  can  commit  no  sins  of  punctuation  or  of  capi- 
talization; the  writer  can.  Even  such  matters  as  faulty  diction,  agree- 
ment, and  sentence  structure  are  far  less  noticeable  in  spoken  than  in 
written  communication.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  persons  would  rather 
have  a  personal  interview  with  a  prospective  employer  than  write  him 
a  letter. 

But  writing  has  its  advantages  too,  and  though  we  have  already 
commented  upon  them  in  our  discussion  of  the  other  skills,  it  may  be 
wise  to  elaborate  upon  some  of  the  most  important.  First,  writing 
transcends  time.  Without  the  ability  to  record  ideas  in  written  words, 
man  could  hardly  hope  to  pass  from  generation  to  generation  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  ideas  and  observations  that  help  constitute  civi- 
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lized  culture.  Partly,  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  memory.  Orally 
transmitted  ideas  tend  to  become  obscure,  garbled,  or  associated  with 
myth  after  about  three  generations.  Ask  yourself,  for  example,  how 
much  you  really  know  about  your  great-great-grandparents.  Probably 
very  little.  Thus,  too,  history  in  a  society  without  writing  inevitably 
becomes  confused  with  myth.  But  the  weakness  of  the  memory  does 
not  account  wholly  for  the  inability  of  the  spoken  language  to  transmit 
ideas  from  generation  to  generation.  The  written  language,  because 
it  is  captured  upon  a  page,  changes  very  slowly.  We  can  read  Shake- 
speare today  without  much  difficulty,  but  we  would  probably  experi- 
ence great  difficulty  in  understanding  a  Shakespearean  play  as  it  was 
spoken  in  his  day.  The  written  language  possesses  a  stability  which  the 
spoken  language  does  not. 

The  second  important  advantage  is  that  the  written  language 
lends  itself  generally  to  more  accurate  reception  than  does  the  spoken 
language.  When  we  want  to  communicate  complicated  ideas,  we  al- 
most always  use  written  rather  than  spoken  discourse.  Not  only  is 
spoken  discourse  susceptible  to  distortions  caused  by  lapses  of  mem- 
ory, but  it  is  sometimes  prone  to  incomplete  understanding,  and  it  is 
subject  to  external  distractions.  When  we  do  not  understand  all  or  part 
of  a  written  idea,  we  reread  until  we  do.  We  cannot,  of  course,  do  this 
with  an  orally  transmitted  idea.  As  listeners  we  are  apt  to  miss  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  speech  when  our  neighbor  sneezes  or  when  we  have 
an  itch.  As  readers  we  simply  backtrack  to  the  word  before  the  sneeze, 
or  we  scratch  our  itch  and  start  reading  again.  Most  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  civilized  man  has  become  eye-  rather  than  ear- 
conscious,  and  he  assimilates  the  written  word  much  more  easily  and 
effectively  than  the  spoken  word. 
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UNIT  I  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  a.  Write  a  300-word  essay  discussing  a  confusion  that  resulted  when  two 

people  used  the  same  word  with  different  meanings. 

b.  Prepare  a  three-  to  four-minute  speech  on  the  same  topic,  adapting  it  to 
the  demands  of  your  classroom  audience. 

c.  Be  prepared  to  explain  to  the  class  what  adaptations  were  necessary. 

2.  a.  Prepare  a  three-  to  four-minute  speech  in  which  you  evaluate  a  groundless 

belief  that  you  have  held.  Examine  the  bases  of  your  belief,  and  explain 
to  your  classmates  what  good  reasons  you  have  habitually  offered  to 
justify  the  belief, 
b.  Write  a  300-word  essay  on  the  same  topic,  adapting  it  to  the  demands  of 
the  general  college  reader. 

3.  Look  up  the  following  words  in  your  dictionary.  Then  read  the  article  on 
"Vocabulary"  in  the  Reference  Index.  What  interesting  facts  do  you  note 
about  their  origin?  Write  an  essay  on  the  relevant  principles  of  lexical 
change,  employing  these  examples  as  evidence: 

kibitz 

gramercy 

grog 

4.  In  a  500-word  essay,  attack  or  defend  one  of  the  following  statements: 

a.  Broadly  considered,  the  process  of  education  is  the  process  of  modifying 
one's  beliefs. 

b.  Each  of  the  communication  skills  is  distinct  and  should  be  studied  by 
itself. 

0.  Grammar  is  a  body  of  rules  governing  the  proper  use  of  language. 

d.  Science  deals  with  microscopic  truth,  poetry  with  macroscopic  truth. 

e.  Symbols  and  their  referents  are  never  confused  by  human  beings. 


UN;T  I  EXERCISES 


1.  Classify  the  following  statements  according  to  their  level  of  usage.  Be  pre- 
pared to  justify  your  choice. 

a.  The  violent  controversies  which  followed  the  publication   in    1798   of 
Thomas  Malthus'  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  have  largely 


egregious 

loony 

knickknack 

buxom 

Kleenex 

hoax 
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been  forgotten.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  however,  the  battle  raged 
with  furious  intensity. 

b.  They  can't  hardly  tell  the  difierence  between  them  four  horses  out  in  the 
pasture.  I  sure  would  know  that  mare  anywheres,  though.  That's  for  sure. 

c.  Marilyn  Monroe  was  terrific  in  her  last  movie,  I  think.  Anyway,  she's  a 
lot  better  than  she  used  to  be. 

d.  In  this  state,  we  have  two  powerful  groups:  organized  labor  and  the 
farmers.  Both  of  them  have  spokesmen  that  fire  away  at  you  like  jet- fueled 
hornets.  But  none  of  these  spokesmen  is  faster  on  the  take-off  or  more 
murderous  with  his  stinger  than  Caleb  Oldenham. 

e.  If  matter  mute  and  inanimate,  though  changed  by  the  forces  of  Nature 
into  a  multitude  of  forms,  can  never  die,  will  the  spirit  of  man  suffer 
annihilation  when  it  has  paid  a  brief  visit,  like  a  royal  guest,  to  this 
tenement  of  clay?  No.  I  am  as  sure  that  there  is  another  life  as  I  am  that 
I  live  today. 

2.  Check  the  following  items  of  divided  usage  in  the  Reference  Index.  Write 
a  sentence  employing  one  of  the  words  in  an  appropriate  context. 

around,  round  hanged,  hung 

all,  all  of  learn,  teach 

aggravate,  irritate  leave,  let 

as,  like  liable,  apt 

because  of,  due  to  lend,  loan 

expect,  suspect  raise,  rise 

famed,  famous  who,  whom 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  in  Unit  I,  explain  the  implications  of  the 
following  statements: 

a.  Aint  is  a  bad  word. 

b.  Southern  American  English  is  inferior  in  quaHty  to  New  England  English. 

c.  The  American  flag  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

d.  Money  doesn't  have  any  value  in  itself;  its  real  value  is  the  specie  that 
backs  it. 

e.  Pain  is  the  most  dreaded  word  in  the  world. 


UNIT   II 
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For  centuries  philosophers  have  speculated 
about  the  sources  of  man's  knowledge.  The  five  senses  constitute  the 
most  important  of  these  sources.  We  learn  about  things  through  sen- 
sory perception:  by  seeing  them,  hearing  them,  touching  them,  smell- 
ing them,  tasting  them. 

A  person  born  blind  could  not  possibly  understand  the  meaning 
of  red.  Deprived  of  sight,  he  has  no  concept  of  color.  A  person  bom 
totally  deaf  could  not  know  what  we  mean  by  roar.  His  ears  have  never 
conveyed  the  concept  of  roaring  to  his  brain.  In  fact,  the  brain  of  a 
person  deprived  of  all  five  senses  could  not  contain  any  ideas. 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  five  senses,  John  Locke,  a 
famous  British  philosopher,  concluded  that  all  knowledge  is  gained 
through  sensory  perception.  He  thought  of  the  mind  at  birth  as  a 
tabula  rasa,  a  "blank"  or  "scraped"  tablet.  As  we  perceive  things 
through  the  senses,  as  we  smell  them,  taste  them,  see  them,  hear  them, 
or  feel  them,  impressions  are  made  on  this  tablet.  In  other  words,  until 
a  child  has  seen  a  pine  cone  or  a  picture  of  one,  his  mind  cannot  con- 
tain the  idea  of  a  pine  cone.  Once  he  sees  one,  however,  the  idea  of  the 
cone  is  imprinted  upon  his  mind.  If  he  can  also  feel  and  smell  the 
cone,  the  idea  will  become  more  complete.  So  too  with  other  ideas.  We 
see  burning  pine  cones,  hear  them  crackle,  smell  the  pitch,  feel  the 
heat,  perhaps  even  taste  the  smoke,  and  we  begin  to  understand  the 
idea  of  fire. 

Since  sensory  perception  constitutes  such  an  important  source  of 
ideas,  communicative  appeals  which  activate  our  senses  are  likely  to 
be  effective.  Advertisers  know  this.  Notice  that  the  following  adver- 
tisement of  a  camping  equipment  manufacturer  contains  appeals  to  all 
five  of  the  senses.  Can  you  pick  them  out? 

Pack  your  dufBe  and  hit  the  trail  this  summer!  Hike,  paddle,  portage,  fish 
and  explore.  Smell  the  liot,  dry  air  of  the  barren  scented  with  spruce  or  pine, 
or  the  coolj^clean  "wind  across  a  white-capped  lake  among  the  hills.  Pitch  your 
tent  under  the  stars  and  relax  by  the  crackling  embers  of  your  campfire  where 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  broiled  trout  still  lingers.  Breathe  the  tonic  air  of 
the  wilderness  until  every  fiber  of  your  body  quivers  with  life  and  health. 
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As  readers  we  are  powerfully  attracted  to  sensory  appeals.  Sup- 
pose that  you  intend  to  spend  a  rainy  evening  reading  a  novel.  You 
pull  two  volumes  at  random  from  a  book  shelf  and  sink  into  an  arm- 
chair to  examine  them.  You  open  the  first  and  your  eye  singles  out  the 
following  description: 

He  got  his  cooking  things  and  his  food  out  of  his  saddlebag.  They  were 
the  usual  things  for  making  a  breakfast  over  a  campfire.  His  horse  stood  nearby 
while  he  cooked  the  meal. 


Then  you  open  the  second  book,  Edward  Abbey's  The  Brave  Cowboy, 
and  find  tliis  passage: 

The  man  reached  out  toward  the  juniper  and  pulled  a  wrinkled  beaten 
old  cavalry  saddlebag  close  to  his  heel,  unbuckled  its  one  remaining  strap  and 
removed  from  the  interior  a  black  skillet,  battered  and  ancient,  then  a  cylin- 
drical tin  labeled  Handyman  Tube  Patching  Kit,  a  can  of  pork  and  beans,  a 
a  punch-type  can  opener  and  a  slab  of  salted  mutton  wrapped  in  a  greasy 
back  copy  of  the  Duke  City  Journal. 

The  mare  on  the  other  side  of  the  wash  was  staring  toward  the  river, 
flexing  her  soft  rubbery  nostrils,  twitching  her  ears.  There  was  a  dim  fragrance 
of  tamarisk  in  the  air,  and  a  tension,  an  electricity,  in  the  old  aching  silence. 

The  man  wiped  his  nose  once  on  his  sleeve,  sniffing  a  little,  then  unwrapped 
the  mutton,  opened  his  jackknife  and  sawed  several  strips  of  meat  into  the 
skillet,  which  he  set  directly  on  the  fire.  A  dimple  in  the  bottom  of  the  skillet 
reversed  its  curvature  with  a  sudden  ping,  like  a  plucked  violin  string,  making 
one  of  the  slices  jump.  He  wiped  the  blade  of  the  knife  on  his  jeans,  closed  it 
and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket,  while  the  meat  sizzled  and  smoked  in  the  skillet. 
He  opened  the  can  of  beans  and  poured  them  over  the  meat;  the  gluey  mess 
spread  steaming  around  the  mutton  strips,  spluttering  against  the  hot  metal. 

Which  of  the  two  books  would  you  read?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Although  both  selections  describe  the  same  sort  of  breakfast  prepara- 
tion on  the  open  range,  the  first  creates  in  your  mind  no  photographic 
image.  The  second  selection  allows  you  to  bring  the  scene  into  focus, 
for  it  contains  specific  sensory  details.  The  scene  has  a  vividness,  hence 
a  reality,  which  is  lacking  in  the  first  story. 
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Specificity  in  Words 


When  your  instructor  writes  in  the  margin 
of  your  themes  "Be  specific,"  "Use  some  concrete  details,"  or  "Vague 
— insert  some  sensory  details,"  he  is  saying  that  you,  like  the  author 
of  the  first  selection  cited  above,  have  failed  to  create  a  sharp,  photo- 
graphic image  in  his  mind.  You  have  written  boy  when  you  might  have 
written  chunky,  red-headed  kid  of  fifteen;  ate  when  you  could  have 
written  gobbled;  ship  when  you  could  have  written  aircraft  carrier. 


6a.  Recording  Sensory  Experience 

We  can  be  quite  certain  that  when  Edward 
Abbey  sat  down  to  write  his  description  of  the  cowboy's  breakfast,  he 
did  not  simply  create  the  details  in  his  mind ;  he  had  observed  such 
scenes.  Perhaps  he  recorded  in  a  notebook  such  details  as  wrinkled 
old  cavalry  saddlebag  ivith  only  one  remaining  strap,  slab  of  salted 
mutton  wrapped  in  a  greasy  newspaper,  the  mare  flexing  her  soft  rub- 
bery nostrils,  pork  and  beans  spluttering  against  the  hot  metal.  Most 
authors  use  some  system  of  notation — some  even  take  photographs — 
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to  assist  them  in  re-creating  an  event  or  scene  long  after  they  have  ex- 
perienced it.  Just  as  we  relive  the  excitement  of  our  salmon  fishing 
trip  in  the  mountains  last  summer  by  looking  over  our  photographic 
album,  so  does  the  author  recapture  the  atmosphere  of  a  scene  by 
going  over  his  notes. 

Your  descriptive  writing  will  improve  if  you  get  into  the  habit 
of  recording  sensory  experience.  Construct  a  chart  similar  to  that  illus- 
trated in  the  Chart  of  Specific  Details  on  page  60.  You  will  notice  that 
Sight,  since  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  human  senses,  is  subdi- 
vided into  three  separate  columns:  Color,  Motion  or  Position,  and 
Shape.  The  other  senses  are  given  one  column  each.  Then,  while  you 
are  at  the  scene  you  intend  to  describe  later,  record  your  sensory 
impressions  in  the  appropriate  columns.  You  need  not  use  com- 
plete sentences;  phrases  are  enough.  Obviously,  there  may  be  some 
overlapping  from  one  column  to  another,  but  you  need  not  worry 
about  that;  simply  record  each  detail  in  a  column  according  to  its 
most  striking  characteristic.  For  example,  "colorfully  dressed  skiers 
seated  in  a  semicircle  around  the  fireplace"  could  be  recorded  under 
any  of  the  three  Sight  columns,  but  since  the  student  who  made  the 
chart  was  particularly  struck  by  the  semicircular  pattern,  he  recorded 
it  under  Shape. 

The  Chart  of  Specific  Details  was  made  by  a  student  at  a  ski  lodge. 
Note  how  he  recorded  his  sensory  observations  and  made  use  of  the 
details  in  his  subsequent  theme. 


6b.  Analyzing  Your  Words 

Recording  sensory  details  on  a  chart  assists 
your  memory  and  enables  you  to  write  more  specifically.  Yet  you  can- 
not always  make  charts  of  your  experience.  Sometimes,  therefore,  you 
may  have  to  use  another  technique  for  making  your  writing  more  spe- 
cific. Vague  writing  is  almost  always  lazy  writing,  and  you  can  avoid 
laziness  by  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  words  you  use. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  lazy  sentence:  The  car  went  down  the  street. 
By  now  you  ought  to  realize  that  this  sentence  fails  to  create  a  sharp 
image  in  the  reader's  mind.  Here  are  four  ways  to  attack  the  sentence 
in  order  to  make  it  more  vivid. 
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SKYPOINT  LODGE 

Nothing  completes  a  day's  skiing  better  than  the 
warm,  colorful,  and  noisy  chaos  of  a  ski  lodge  at 
twilight. 

The  skiers'  two  greatest  needs  are  provided  for 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  large,  rectangular  lodge.  One 
end  offers  the  quick  warmth  of  a  huge  stone  fireplace, 
around  which  seven  or  eight  colorfully  dressed  skiers 
sit  in  a  semicircle  and  chatter  above  the  crackling 
and  popping  of  the  pine  logs.  At  the  other  end,  under- 
neath a  poster  showing  two  girls  in  bathing  suits 
offering  a  Coca-Cola  to  a  carrot-nosed  snowman,  the 
counter  promises  food  and  drink.  Every  bang  of  the 
refrigerator  door  proclaims  that  more  hamburgers  will 
soon  be  sissling  on  the  griddle  ;  every  ring  of  the 
cash  register  announces  that  another  skier  will  move 
away  from  the  counter,  a  mug  of  steaming  coffee  in  one 
hand,  a  hamburger  in  the  other. 

The  rough  tables — their  edges  marked  with  dark 
brown  burns  and  their  surfaces  carved  with  initials, 
hearts,  and  fraternity  emblems — carry  catsup  bottles, 
mustard  jars,  bowls  of  onions,  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
and  sugar  bowls.  And  adding  to  the  clutter  are  empty 
coffee  mugs,  coke  bottles  with  soggy,  brown  cigarette 
butts  in  them,  soiled  napkins,  and  crushed  cigarette 
packages. 

Some  of  those  who  have  finished  eating  circulate 
among  the  tables  exchanging  stories  with  their 
friends.  Others  go  to  the  large  picture  window  and 
watch  the  few  stragglers  still  zigzagging  down  the 
slalom  course.  Small  groups  form.  Occasional  bursts  of 
laughter  rise  above  the  general  confusion. 

Soon  darkness  settles  outside  the  lodge.  The 
refrigerator  door  and  the  cash  register  bang  and  ring 
less  frequently.  Skiers  tilt  their  chairs  back  and 
rest  their  square-toed  boots  on  the  tables.  A  girl 
with  a  blonde  pony  tail  emerging  from  her  bright  red 
cap  sits  down  at  the  upright  piano  and  picks  out  some 
chords,  and  the  group  near  the  fireplace  starts  sing- 
ing "The  Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi." 

The  tingling  sensation  of  cold  hands  and  feet  has 
long  since  departed,  and  the  bright  ski  sweaters  and 
jackets — blue,  yellow,  red,  mixed  blue  and  yellow, 
white — now  hang  on  pegs  around  the  walls.  Tired, 
healthy  bodies  relax.  The  day  of  skiing  is  complete. 
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( 1 )  Verb  :  Consider  the  action  of  the  sentence.  The  verb  does  not 
tell  us  much;  it  carries  only  one  impression,  that  of  motion.  Can  we 
find  another  verb  which  not  only  indicates  motion,  but  qualifies  that 
motion?  Crawled  or  raced  would  qualify  the  action,  for  they  would 
not  only  indicate  motion,  but  would  also  suggest  a  particular  velocity 
of  motion.  We  may  call  them  two-concept  verbs.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
can  find  a  verb  which  would  carry  still  another  meaning,  one  which 
appeals  to  our  sense  of  hearing  as  well.  Roared  would  be  a  three-con- 
cept verb.  It  indicates  motion,  speed,  and  a  distinctive  sound.  Rattled, 
zoomed,  rumbled,  and  chugged,  all  of  them  onomatopoeic  words 
(words  that  suggest  their  meaning  in  their  pronunciation),  are  other 
three-concept  verbs  which  might  fit  our  sentence. 

(2)  Adverb:  After  you  have  substituted  a  two-  or  three-concept 
verb  for  went,  determine  whether  or  not  a  carefully  chosen  adverb 
might  assist  the  action  of  the  sentence.  Think  in  terms  of  verb-adverb 
combinations  and  be  certain  that  the  combination  makes  good  sense, 
that  the  adverb  actually  qualifies  the  impact  of  the  verb.  Chugged 
recklessly  or  zoomed  slowly  would  be  nonsensical,  for  the  adverb  can- 
cels out  the  impact  of  the  verb.  Chugged  slowly  or  zoomed  recklessly 
would  be  effective  combinations. 

(3)  Nouns:  Next  examine  the  nouns  in  the  original  sentence. 
The  first,  car,  tells  us  little.  It  cannot  create  a  very  sharp  image  in  our 
minds,  for  it  could  refer  to  any  body  style  made  by  any  automobile 
manufacturer  in  any  year.  We  should  search  for  a  noun  which  specifies 
a  particular  sort  of  car,  convertible  perhaps.  Street,  the  second  noun 
in  the  sentence,  could  be  replaced  by  a  proper  noun  (the  name  of  a 
particular  street) ,  but  unless  that  street  is  known  to  the  reader,  the  sub- 
stitution will  be  meaningless.  So,  since  street  is  already  a  rather 
specific  word — we  differentiate  it  easily  from  alley,  lane,  boulevard, 
freeway,  or  highway — -we  should  probably  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
sentence. 

(4)  Adjectives:  Used  sparingly,  adjectives  can  improve  our 
sentences.  Detailed  visualization  of  the  car  might  be  achieved  in  a 
single  sentence,  but  the  sentence  might  easily  become  awkward.  For 
we  cannot  indiscriminately  pile  adjective  upon  adjective;  we  cannot 
tell  the  reader  the  year,  make,  body  style,  color,  and  condition  of  the 
car  without  burying  the  essential  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Red  con- 
vertible might  be  a  suitable  adjective-noun  combination  for  the  subject 
of  the  sentence.  So  far  we  have  decided  upon  The  red  convertible 
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zoomed  recklessly  down  the  street.  By  adding  the  adjective  crowded 
to  street  we  can  intensify  the  impact  of  the  adverb ;  it  is  more  reckless 
to  zoom  down  a  crowded  street  than  to  zoom  down  a  street. 

Our  finished  sentence,  The  red  convertible  zoomed  recklessly 
down  the  crowded  street,  is  clearly  an  improvement  upon  The  car  ivent 
down  the  street.  The  latter  is  vague  and  lifeless;  the  former  is  clear 
and  vivid.  We  have  analyzed  the  words  from  a  four-point  approach: 
we  have  sharpeiied  the  verb,  added  an  adverb  and  adjectives,  and 
have  made  a  noun  more  specific.  With  the  aid  of  the  details  recorded 
on  your  observation  chart  and  this  four-point  approach,  your  descrip- 
tive writing  can  become  clearer,  more  emphatic,  and  more  specific. 

You  should  remember,  however,  that  honesty  of  detail  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  an  emphatic  or  sensational  eifect.  A  red  con- 
vertible zooming  recklessly  might  be  more  sensational  than  a  black 
pickup  truck  rattling  slowly.  Yet  if  the  latter  represents  the  life  facts 
you  are  attempting  to  report,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  the  less  sen- 
sational description.  Likewise,  you  should  never  allow  specific  details 
to  submerge  the  essential  meaning  or  emotional  impact  of  a  passage. 
The  following  sentence  borders  on  the  absurd  because  it  buries  its 
essence  under  a  barrage  of  unimportant  specific  details:  As  a  warm 
southeast  wind  carried  the  smell  of  burning  garbage  into  the  back  bed- 
room of  the  green-shingled  bungaloiv,  grandmother  passed  away 
quietly  on  the  old  brass  bed,  to  the  left  side  of  which  was  a  battered 
sofa  with  six  springs  sticking  out  of  its  worn  cushions  of  yellow  velvet. 


6c.  Using  Figurative  Language 

We  have  seen  how  specificity  can  be  achieved 
through  the  recording  and  subsequent  use  of  sensory  experience  and 
through  the  analysis  of  word-impacts.  Very  often,  however,  a  writer 
or  speaker  desires  to  communicate  meanings  which  lie  beyond  the 
usual  scope  of  literal  language,  so  he  seeks  fresh  nuances  of  expres- 
sion in  order  to  convey  special  emotions,  meanings,  or  effects.  By 
using  figurative  language  he  achieves  another  kind  of  specificity. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  regard  figurative  language  as  some- 
thing esoteric  or  arty,  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  This  attitude  is  mis- 
taken. Popular  speech,  the  least  sophisticated  level  of  usage,  is  sat- 
urated with  figurative  language.  In  fact,  teen-age  slang,  which  is  a 
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constantly  changing  language,  is  primarily  composed  of  metaphors, 
or  implied  comparisons.  To  survive  even  for  a  short  time,  it  must  be 
crisp,  humorous,  and  original.  Here  are  some  typical  examples  from 
teen-age  "slanguage":  To  call  someone  up  is  to  tickle  his  ear;  to  be 
worn  out  is  to  be  aced  out,  or,  better  yet,  psyched  out.  School  is  a 
dungeon  and  a  report  card  a  death  certificate.  A  pretty  girl,  not  so 
long  ago  referred  to  as  a  kitten  or  a  tomato  or  a  dish,  is  now  a  tigress, 
and  a  homely  one  a  bear  (only  yesterday  she  was  a  dog).  What  is 
more,  a  tigress  is  likely  to  use  dazzle-dingle,  or  make-up,  and  digit- 
dazzle,  or  nail  polish.  These  examples  should  suffice  to  prove  that  fig- 
urative language  is  not  reserved  for  poetry. 

No  matter  how  refined  or  how  vulgar,  no  matter  how  ornate  or 
how  plain,  figurative  language  is  a  means  of  expression  that  goes 
beyond  the  communicative  possibilities  of  literal  language.  For  this 
reason,  all  of  us  use  figures  of  speech  in  our  daily  communication.  If 
you  should  say  that  you  are  "hungry  as  a  wolf"  or  that  you  "could 
eat  a  horse,"  you  are  speaking  figuratively.  Admittedly  these  figures 
lack  vividness  and  originality — we  have  all  heard  the  same  compari- 
sons thousands  of  times — but  none  the  less  they  serve  a  purpose.  You 
have  chosen  these  figures,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  because  you 
felt  a  need  to  convey  an  impression  that  literal  language  would  not 
allow  you  to  convey. 

The  most  common  figures  of  speech  are  antithesis,  apostrophe, 
hyperbole,  irony,  metaphor,  metonymy,  paradox,  personfication,  sim- 
ile, and  synecdoche.  These  are  all  defined  with  examples  in  the  Ref- 
erence Index  under  "Figures  of  Speech." 

Now  what  can  figurative  language  do  that  literal  language  can- 
not? First,  it  adds  intensity.  To  express  great  happiness  in  literal 
language  you  could  say,  "I  am  very  happy"  or  "I'm  extremely  happy." 
However,  you  may  say  instead,  "I'm  as  happy  as  a  carefree  vaga- 
bond," comparing  your  mood  (simile)  with  the  proverbial  happiness 
of  a  vagabond,  or  you  may  exaggerate  (hyperbole)  and  say,  "I  could 
outlaugh  a  hyena."  Likewise,  literal  language  would  only  have  allowed 
Hamlet  to  say  of  his  mother's  love  for  his  father,  "She  loved  him  very 
much."  Instead,  Hamlet  uses  figurative  language  (simile)  to  com- 
municate the  intensity  of  that  love:  "Why,  she  would  hang  on  him  /  As 
if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  /  By  what  it  fed  on." 

Second,  figurative  language  can  illuminate  and  clarify  ideas. 
Even  scientists,  who  are  noted  for  their  use  of  precise  and  rigidly 
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controlled  language,  often  use  figures  of  speech  to  clarify  complex  or 
difficult  ideas.  In  a  recent  speech  a  noted  physicist  explained  to  lay- 
men the  infinitesimally  minute  size  of  the  nucleus  of  an  atom.  He 
could  have  been  literal  and  have  said  that  it  is  approximately  one 
ten-trillionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Instead,  he  said,  "Expand  an 
atom  to  the  size  of  the  earth  and  the  nucleus  is  a  basketball."  Certainly 
he  clarified  the  concept  by  this  use  of  figurative  language.  Similarly, 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  a  noted  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
employed  the  now  famous  analogy  of  a  chess  game  to  illustrate  the 
relationship  between  nature  and  man. 

The  chessboard  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the 
other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and 
patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or 
makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the 
highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which 
the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — 
without  haste,  but  without  remorse. — Science  and  Education 

Third,  figurative  language  can  assist  sensory  description  by  com- 
paring the  object  or  idea  to  be  described  with  something  else.  The  girl 
in  the  song  who  claims  to  be  "as  corny  as  Kansas  in  August"  supplies 
the  concept  corny  with  a  forceful  visual  impact.  Note  how  Peter  Bow- 
man employs  figurative  language  to  appeal  to  all  five  of  the  senses  in 
describing  the  bombardment  preparatory  for  an  island  invasion  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 
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You  can  see  the  island  now — a  weird,  looming  blotch 

shaking  with  violent  epilepsy  in  the  tremulous  haze  of  dawn. 

There  is  sickeningly  green  water  beating  itself  in  frothing  desperation, 

trying  to  escape  the  restraining  ministrations  of  reef  and  sandbar, 

and  lurching  in  giddy  drunkenness  and  vomiting  on  its  clothes. 

There  is  the  rich,  resonant  cough  of  the  Navy's  guns, 

as  trim  cruisers  and  destroyers  clear  their  throats  and  spit, 

streaming  their  shattering  saliva  into  the  turbulent  cuspidor  curving  ahead. 

There  are  carrier-based  divebombers  screeching  like  hoards  of  dishonored 

women 
bloodstreaking  their  ravishers  with  outraged  claws  of  machine  gun  strafing, 
and  biting  with  explosive  teeth  and  wielding  lashes  of  flame. 

— Beach  Red 
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Fourth,  figurative  language  allows  a  writer  or  speaker  to  go  be- 
yond mere  description;  it  allows  him  also  to  reveal  his  emotional 
attitudes  toward  what  is  being  described.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  use  of  Rorschach  ink-blot  tests  to  uncover  emotional  or  personality 
factors.  What  we  see  in  an  ink-blot  depends  upon  what  our  emotional 
state  conditions  us  to  see.  So,  too,  with  figurative  language.  In  the 
quotation  cited  above,  Peter  Bowman  viewed  the  entire  scene  in  terms 
of  violent  and  sickly  images:  epilepsy,  drunkenness,  vomiting,  cough, 
flame,  spit.  The  images  he  chose  assisted  the  sensory  description  of 
the  scene,  but  they  did  still  more;  they  revealed  that  he  regarded  war 
as  a  diseased,  vulgar,  and  drunken  activity. 

But  if  figurative  language  enables  us  to  express  otherwise  incom- 
municable ideas  and  attitudes,  we  should  none  the  less  be  aware  of 
certain  dangers.  The  intelligent  writer  or  speaker,  therefore,  will  ob- 
serve the  following  precautions: 

( 1 )  He  will  be  aware  that  figurative  language  can  only  illustrate 
and  clarify  ideas;  it  cannot  prove  them.  When  Huxley  wrote  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  like  the  rules  of  a  chess  game,  he  proved  nothing ; 
he  merely  illustrated  his  idea  of  the  relationship  between  man  and 
nature. 

(2)  He  will  generally  avoid  using  figurative  language  in  factual 
reports.  It  would  be  absurd  for  a  doctor  to  write  on  a  medical  report 
intended  to  be  read  by  other  physicians,  "The  goiter  was  as  large  as 
an  orange."  Instead,  he  should  write,  "The  goiter  measured  11.2  cen- 
timeters in  diameter." 

(3)  He  will  avoid  metaphors  which  are  so  fantastic  that  they 
detract  from  the  comparison  being  made.  If  humor  is  intended,  fan- 
tastic metaphors  may  be  appropriate.  However,  if  one  says  with  serious 
intention  that  the  tearful  eyes  of  his  lover  are  two  squirting  grape- 
fruits, he  has  failed  to  communicate  effectively. 

(4)  He  will  avoid  mixed  metaphors,  those  which  involve  two 
incongruous  comparisons.  The  student  who  wrote  of  "darkest  Africa, 
where  the  hand  of  the  white  man  has  never  set  foot"  was  guilty  of 
using  a  mixed  metaphor. 

(5)  He  will  avoid  figures  of  speech  which  have  been  used  so 
often  that  they  have  become  trite  and  have  lost  their  original  freshness 
and  vitality.  The  first  person  to  say  that  the  ground  was  covered  by  a 
"blanket  of  snow"  coined  a  figure  which  was  crisp  and  original;  the 
millionth  person  to  mouth  it  demonstrates  his  lack  of  originality. 
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Likewise,  many  trite  figures  have  lost  a  specific  meaning.  The  expres- 
sion "brown  as  a  berry"  once  had  a  specific  meaning.  But  it  was 
already  trite  when  Chaucer  used  it  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and 
many  people  continue  to  use  it  today  even  though  they  have  never 
seen  a  brown  berry. 
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Specificity  in  Ideas 


Thus  far  we  have  been  talking  about  speci- 
ficity when  we  describe  scenes,  actions,  or  emotions.  We  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  using  sensory  details  and  concrete,  specific 
words  so  as  to  create  a  sharp  image  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  or 
listeners.  We  must  be  just  as  specific  when  we  are  handling  ideas. 


7a.  Supporting  Your  Judgments 

In  our  everyday  writing  and  speaking  we 
make  judgments  continually;  that  is,  we  register  our  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  person,  place,  or  thing  about  which  we  are  talking. 
Often,  however,  these  judgments  are  meaningful  only  to  the  commu- 
nicator, for  the  specific  facts  upon  which  he  has  made  them  are  known 
only  to  himself.  We  must  learn  to  validate  our  judgments  by  specific 
evidence;  we  must  let  our  readers  or  listeners  know  the  basis  of  our 
judgments. 

Suppose  that  I  say  to  you,  Larry  Rice  is  a  good  friend.  What  does 
this  mean  to  you?  Probably  not  much,  for  I  have  merely  expressed  a 
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judgment.  Suppose  now  that  I  ask  you  to  substitute  the  name  of  your 
best  friend  in  the  place  of  Larry  Rice.  Would  the  judgment  mean 
more  to  you?  Certainly,  for  you  can  recall  specific  incidents,  specific 
actions,  which  justified  your  friendship.  This  judgment  of  mine  and 
the  words  good  friend,  then,  are  meaningful  only  insofar  as  I  insert 
the  specific  details  that  define  them.  Larry  Rice  is  a  good  friend  means 
little  to  you.  Larry  Rice  is  a  good  friend;  he  loaned  me  five  dollars 
yesterday  means  a  little  more.  And  the  meaning  increases  if  I  add 
that  on  one  occasion  he  risked  his  life  when  he  rescued  me  from  a 
surging  river  and  on  another  occasion  he  missed  an  important  football 
game  in  order  to  help  me  with  my  homework  when  I  was  ill.  These 
details  make  the  judgment  much  more  meaningful;  they  tell  you  not 
only  about  Larry  Rice,  but  also  about  me,  for  the  details  define  my 
meaning  of  good  friend. 

The  habit  of  backing  up  our  judgments  not  only  assists  us  in 
communicating  more  effectively,  but  also  gives  us  something  to  talk 
or  write  about.  Judgments  have  a  way  of  stopping  thought.  Too  often 
we  think  we  have  said  all  we  can  say  when  we  have  merely  said  that 
Yellowstone  National  Park  is  very  beautiful  or  that  Senator  Bume 
has  an  excellent  record  in  office.  If,  however,  we  cultivate  the  habit 
of  validating  our  judgments  with  specific  details,  we  find  plenty  to 
say,  and  as  a  result  we  have  less  trouble  writing  five  hundred  words 
on  Yellowstone  National  Park  or  giving  a  ten-minute  speech  on  Sen- 
ator Bume's  record. 


7b.  Supporting  Your  Inferences 

Just  as  we  make  judgments  in  our  everyday 
speaking  and  writing,  so  also  do  we  make  inferences,  statements  con- 
cerning the  unknown  which  are  made  on  the  basis  of  known  fact. 
When  a  friend  says  to  us,  "It's  going  to  rain  this  evening,  so  we  had 
better  postpone  the  wiener  roast,"  he  has  made  an  inference.  He  can- 
not know  with  absolute  certainty  that  it  will  rain  tonight,  for  tonight 
is  not  yet  here.  Chances  are  good  that  we  will  not  postpone  the  wiener 
roast  until  we  ask  him  the  reasons  for  his  inferring  that  it  will  rain 
tonight.  Like  all  inferences,  his  may  be  accurate  or  inaccurate.  If  his 
inference  is  based  entirely  upon  the  known  fact  that  it  rained  last  year 
on  this  date  or  that  he  feels  a  kink  in  his  left  elbow,  we  are  not  apt  to 
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call  off  the  affair.  However,  if  he  tells  us  that  he  sees  storm  clouds  in 
the  sky,  if  he  adds  that  the  television  weather  report  predicted  rain 
for  this  area,  and  if  he  mentions  having  received  the  same  prediction 
by  telephoning  the  local  weatlier  station,  we  will  probably  not  proceed 
with  plans  for  the  wiener  roast. 

An  inference  is  only  as  valid  as  the  known  facts  upon  which  it  is 
based.  An  intelligent  reader  or  listener  will  tend  to  reject  our  infer- 
ences unless  we  specify  the  known  facts  which  support  them.  He  may 
even  want  to  interpret  the  known  facts  himself  in  the  light  of  his  in- 
formation about  the  subject.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  see  Alice 
Lawrence  leave  the  dean's  office  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  You  have  seen 
only  one  other  girl — Susan  Fry,  two  months  ago — come  from  that 
office  crying,  and  you  found  out  later  that  she  had  been  expelled  from 
school.  If  you  tell  a  friend  in  the  next  class  that  Alice  Lawrence  has 
been  expelled  from  college,  you  are  making  an  inference.  The  friend 
to  whom  you  make  this  inference  may  wish  to  cast  another  light  upon 
the  known  fact  of  Alice's  tearful  exit.  Perhaps  he  knows  that  Alice's 
grandmother  has  been  very  ill  and  that  when  Alice  left  for  school  this 
morning,  the  doctor  at  home  had  expressed  grave  concern  about  the 
elderly  lady's  ability  to  survive  through  the  day.  This  additional 
knowledge  calls  for  a  new  interpretation  of  Alice's  tears;  the  friend 
infers  that  Alice  has  been  notified  by  the  dean  of  her  grandmother's 
death.  Your  friend's  inference  is  probably  more  accurate  than  yours. 

These  examples  suggest  several  precautions  that  you  must  ob- 
serve when  making  inferences.  First,  you  must  recognize  that  an  in- 
ference can  never  become  a  certain  truth  until  all  the  facts  are  known, 
and  that  just  as  soon  as  they  are  known  the  belief  ceases  to  be  an 
inference.  Second,  you  must  explain  to  your  reader  or  listener  the 
body  of  known  facts  upon  which  your  inference  is  based.  Third,  you 
must  search  for  additional  facts  which  might  cause  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  your  body  of  known  facts.  Then,  if  necessary,  you  must  revise 
the  inference.  Fourth,  you  must  examine  the  total  body  of  known  facts 
with  the  greatest  care  to  determine  whether  it  actually  warrants  the 
inference  you  have  made  from  it. 
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Methods  of 
Presentation 


The  ability  to  be  specific  in  speaking  and 
writing  is  a  prime  objective  for  the  beginning  student  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  a  sort  of  groundwork  upon  which  he  will  build.  Another 
fundamental  matter  is  an  understanding  of  certain  useful  methods 
of  presentation.  Although  we  shall  go  into  some  of  these  methods  in 
greater  detail  later  in  the  course,  it  is  essential  that  you  gain  a  general 
understanding  of  them  now. 


8a.  Impromptu  Communication 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  one  which  we 
employ  most  frequently  in  our  everyday  communication,  is  the  im- 
promptu method,  a  method  we  employ  "without  preparation."  In  the 
course  of  our  daily  affairs,  we  are  often  asked  to  make  impromptu 
remarks  either  orally  or  on  paper.  Such  situations  call  for  immediate 
and  spontaneous  response;  we  must  improvise  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. Spot  quizzes,  spontaneous  class  discussions,  conferences,  inter- 
views, conversations,  hasty  notes  to  friends  or  associates,  are  typical 
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impromptu  activities.  In  the  classroom  an  impromptu  speech  or  theme 
is  one  for  which  you  are  not  allowed  to  make  outside  preparation. 

Because  of  its  spontaneity,  the  impromptu  speech  or  theme  gen- 
erally lacks  the  polish  and  grace  of  carefully  prepared  work.  Yet  it 
need  not  be  disorganized.  We  can  learn  to  select  and  arrange  our  ideas 
with  effectiveness  even  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  This  is  exactly  what 
good  impromptu  speakers  and  writers  do. 


8b.   Extemporaneous   Communication 

In  the  classroom,  we  are  frequently  asked 
to  communicate  extemporaneously.  An  extemporaneous  speech  or 
paper  is  one  for  which  we  have  prepared  in  advance  by  selecting,  sup- 
porting, and  organizing  ideas  and  facts  relating  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject. All  that  is  left  to  be  done  in  the  classroom  is  to  present  the 
collected  information  as  clearly  and  fluently  as  possible.  Usually, 
extemporaneous  speeches  or  papers  are  put  together  from  outlines  or 
notes.  Without  such  preparation  the  communication  is  no  longer  ex- 
temporaneous but  impromptu. 


8c.  Preparation 

y  Although  every  extemporaneous  speech  or 

/paper  imposes  its  own  demands,  you  will  find  that  the  preparatory 
V      work  follows  a  rather  set  pattern.  First,  you  will  select  a  topic.  Second, 
you  will  collect  material  concerning  that  topic.  Third,  you  will  decide 
upon  a  general,  then  a  specific,  purpose.  Fourth,  you  will  organize 
your  material. 

Selection  of  the  topic.  In  preparing  for  an  extemporaneous 
speech  or  class  paper,  you  should  allow  yourself  plenty  of  time  to  find 
a  suitable  subject.  Normally,  your  instructor  will  give  you  assign- 
ments that  are  general,  but  even  if  he  assigns  you  a  specialized  topic, 
you  will  usually  be  expected  to  limit  it  and  to  adapt  it  to  your  own 
point  of  view  and  experience. 

Finding  a  workable  topic  is  for  many  students  the  most  difficult 
step  in  the  communication  process.  However,  it  need  not  be.  If  you 
will  remember  that  you  are  most  coherent  on  topics  that  interest  you. 
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the  initial  step  in  oral  or  written  composition  should  not  present  any 
special  difficulties.  Of  course,  at  times  your  own  range  of  interests 
may  not  supply  you  with  a  suitable  topic.  If  so,  you  might  try  to  recall 
the  books,  the  periodical  or  newspaper  articles,  or  even  the  textbook 
chapters  on  the  subject  that  you  have  recently  read.  Should  your  read- 
ing also  fail  to  provide  you  with  a  topic,  you  might  choose  an  unusual 
event  that  you  have  witnessed  or  experienced.  If  all  else  fails,  you 
might  strike  out  upon  new  ground  by  scanning  recent  periodicals, 
going  to  book  shelves,  or  even  running  through  some  of  the  subject 
entries  in  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  But  no  matter 
what  source  provides  you  with  the  inspiration,  you  should  allow  your- 
self enough  time  to  reflect  about  your  topic,  and  you  should  be  sure 
that  it  is  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  time  or  space  specified  in  the 
particular  assignment. 

COLLECTION  OF  MATERIAL.  The  collection  of  information  is  the 
next  important  step.  For  this  purpose,  you  might  resei-ve  a  section  of 
your  notebook  where  you  can  record  any  incident,  fact,  testimony,  or 
illustration  that  might  serve  to  develop  your  topic.  If  you  keep  your 
mind  and  your  eyes  open  for  suitable  material,  you  will  be  surprised 
how  quickly  your  note  pages  will  be  filled.  As  you  record  relevant 
information  in  your  notebook,  pay  no  attention  to  the  arrangement  of 
your  data.  You  can  do  that  after  you  have  collected  all  the  informa- 
tion. The  notes  that  you  amass  during  the  course  of  your  daily  routine 
might  stem  from  class  lectures,  observation  as  you  walk  from  class  to 
class,  the  recalling  of  past  experiences,  conversations  with  your 
friends,  or  even  clippings  from  the  daily  newspaper.  Eventually,  you 
will  probably  have  to  augment  these  spontaneous  jottings  in  your  note- 
book with  information  supplied  from  purposeful  reading.  But  not  all 
assignments  require  reference  work.  The  collection  of  information, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  derived  from  personal  experience  or  from 
reference  sources,  is  without  doubt  the  most  important  step  in  the 
process  of  composition.  If  you  expect  to  be  able  to  sit  down  in  an  easy 
chair  during  a  half-hour  lull  in  your  schedule  and  suddenly  find 
sufficient  material  to  develop  your  topic,  you  will  almost  certainly  be 
deceived.  Most  assignments  call  for  strenuous  thinking,  careful  ob- 
servation, and  intimate  experience  with  the  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE.  When  you  have  collected  a  substantial 
number  of  notes,  you  should  draft  a  statement  of  purpose.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  general  purpose  will  already  have  been  made  clear  by  your 
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instructor.  A  speech  or  a  class  paper  may  have  for  its  general  purpose 
one  of  the  following:  to  inform,  to  persuade,  or  to  entertain  a  certain 
audience. 

Here  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  infonnative,  or  expository, 
communication.  Such  assignments  as  the  definition  of  an  abstract  word, 
the  explanation  of  a  process,  the  report  of  an  incident,  the  appraisal 
of  a  work  of  art,  or  the  analysis  of  a  problem  aim  primarily  to  supply 
information  or  to  convey  impressions  to  an  audience.  The  response 
that  the  informative  speaker  or  writer  seeks  is  increased  awareness 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject. 

In  a  number  of  assignments  toward  the  end  of  the  course,  you 
will  be  asked  to  prepare  persuasive  speeches  and  papers.  The  object 
of  persuasive  communication  is  to  convince,  stimulate,  or  actuate  an 
audience.  Since  persuasive  communication  is  treated  separately  in 
Unit  X,  it  suffices  to  say  here  that  the  beginning  speaker  and  writer 
must  be  especially  careful  not  to  include  persuasive  appeals  in  assign- 
ments that  aim  to  inform. 

To  formulate  the  specific  purpose  of  a  speech  or  paper  you  must 
take  into  account  the  material  you  have  collected,  the  type  of  audience 
to  which  your  remarks  will  be  addressed,  and  the  response  that  you 
wish  to  secure  from  your  audience.  If  your  general  aim  is  to  inform, 
you  should  ask  yourself  the  following  questions  before  drafting  a 
statement  of  specific  purpose: 

(1)  About  what  do  I  wish  to  inform  my  audience? 

(2)  Do  I  have  sufficient  information  (neither  too  much  nor  too  little)  to 
suit  the  temporal  or  spatial  restrictions  of  the  assignment? 

(3)  To  what  sort  of  people  must  my  information  appeal? 

(4)  What  conclusions  should  my  audience  form  about  the  subject? 

Now  let  us  examine  these  questions  in  terms  of  a  specific  exam- 
ple. Assume  that  your  instructor  assigned  a  five-minute  speech  in 
which  you  are  to  describe  a  person  or  place.  After  searching  your  areas 
of  interest  and  your  recent  reading  experiences  (which,  let  us  say,  in- 
cluded James  Boswell's  London  Journal),  you  settled  upon  the  sub- 
ject: "London  in  the  Mid-Eighteenth  Century."  By  now  you  have 
galhered  several  sheets  of  notes  on  your  topic,  many  of  which  were 
supplied  from  your  survey  course  in  English  Literature,  from  your 
outline  of  a  high  school  history  course,  from  recollections  of  Boswell's 
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London  Journal,  and  from  specialized  references  in  the  college  library. 
You  therefore  have  a  rather  definite  idea  of  your  general  topic.  At  this 
point  you  have  supplied  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  question  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  your  speech. 

The  second  question,  you  discover,  is  more  difficult  to  answer. 
As  you  turn  again  to  your  notes,  you  find  that  your  topic  is  much  too 
broad  for  adequate  coverage  within  the  five-minute  limit.  Even  at  a 
quick  glance,  you  see  that  your  notes  take  you  all  over  the  map  of 
London.  They  tell  you  about  Fleet  Street,  the  coffee  houses,  St.  James 
Park,  the  view  of  the  city  from  Westminster  Bridge,  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  the  muddy  and  poorly  lighted  streets,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  the 
chained  madmen  in  Bedlam,  and  sundry  other  facets  of  life  in  eight- 
eenth-century London.  Obviously,  your  topic  needs  limitation.  With 
the  help  of  your  notes,  you  decide  to  restrict  your  topic  to  one  aspect 
of  London  life.  Since  you  have  especially  good  notes  on  the  coffee 
houses,  the  theaters,  and  the  ornate  gardens,  you  fix  upon  the  following 
limited  topic:  "Some  Places  of  Entertainment  in  Mid-Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury London."  Now  you  have  a  suitably  restricted  topic. 

Next  you  must  turn  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  your  audience. 
The  slant  of  your  speech  and  the  information  that  you  present  must  be 
adapted  to  your  listeners'  backgrounds  and  interests.  Since  your  re- 
marks will  be  directed  to  freshmen,  you  can  assume  that  your  audience 
has  no  special  information  on  the  topic  that  you  have  chosen.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  your  classmates  will  bring  a  prepared  interest  to  the  topic. 
Had  you  selected  a  subject  which  closely  touches  the  lives  of  college 
freshmen,  you  would  not  have  to  assume  that  your  audience  is  unin- 
formed about  the  topic  or  indifferent  to  it.  Under  such  conditions,  you 
would  obviously  waste  time  if  you  decided  to  present  routine  examples 
or  well-known  facts.  On  your  topic,  however,  you  cannot  assume  that 
your  audience  has  so  much  as  a  general  background.  Most  of  your 
classmates  will  probably  know  nothing  about  the  typical  eighteenth- 
century  coffee  house,  nor  will  they  recognize  the  name  Vauxhall.  You 
can  infer  safely  that  few  of  them  will  know  any  more  about  James 
Boswell  than  his  name  and  the  fact  that  he  was  in  some  way  associated 
with  Samuel  Johnson.  As  a  result,  you  will  have  to  develop  what  might 
seem  to  be  elementary  points.  Otherwise  you  will  fail  to  communicate. 

But  even  if  you  adapt  your  topic  to  your  audience's  level  of  in- 
formation, you  have  no  assurance  that  the  speech  will  arouse  interest. 
At  this  point  you  may  ask  the  last  question:  What  conclusion  should 
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my  audience  form  about  the  subject?  A  sophisticated  audience  might 
be  satisfied  with  information  for  the  sake  of  information.  But  more 
than  likely  your  audience  will  not  be.  The  fault  may  not  be  yours  if 
the  general  response  to  your  speech  is  "So  what?"  Yet  your  effort  will 
none  the  less  have  been  wasted.  For  this  reason,  it  is  wise  to  give  your 
topic  a  special  slant,  one  that  stimulates  the  interest  of  most  members 
of  your  audience.  For  example,  you  could  begin  by  contrasting  modern 
entertainment  with  that  of  eighteenth-century  London.  Ultimately,  you 
could  show  that  the  Londoner  of  Boswell's  day,  who  knew  nothing  of 
television,  movies,  or  automobiles,  enjoyed  as  great  a  variety  of 
pleasures  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  today. 

Now  that  you  have  concluded  the  examination  of  your  topic,  you 
are  ready  to  formulate  the  statement  of  purpose.  You  might  express 
the  purpose  as  follows:  "To  describe  to  the  members  of  my  class  some 
of  the  varied  forms  of  entertainment  that  the  pleasure  seeker  could 
find  in  mid-eighteenth  century  London."  This  statement  will  not  only 
serve  as  your  guide  when  you  organize  your  material,  but  it  should  in 
some  modified  form  appear  in  your  introduction. 

ORGANIZATION.  Once  you  have  framed  a  statement  of  purpose  for 
your  speech  or  theme,  you  are  ready  to  organize  your  ideas  into  a 
meaningful  and  logical  pattern.  The  starting  point  of  all  organiza- 
tional work  on  a  composition  is  the  division  of  the  subject  into  the 
introduction,  body,  and  conclusion.  Although  at  first  you  may  be 
unable  to  supply  the  right  introduction  and  conclusion,  you  should 
keep  both  of  these  divisions  firmly  in  mind  and  recognize  their  func- 
tions. The  introduction  serves  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  to  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  (2)  to  state  either  implicitly  or  directly  the 
purpose  of  the  communication.  The  conclusion  aims  primarily  to  re- 
inforce the  central  idea  of  the  speech  or  theme,  though  in  longer  com- 
positions it  may  also  summarize  and  restate.  Obviously,  the  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  can  contribute  much  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
speeches  and  papers.  They  should  be  planned  with  care  and  with 
imagination  (see  14f,  14h). 

At  first,  however,  you  must  concentrate  on  organizing  the  body 
of  the  composition.  There  are  several  general  organizational  patterns 
that  you  might  use  to  arrange  your  notes  in  a  coherent  sequence.  If  your 
subject  is  primarily  descriptive,  you  may  find  a  spatial  arrangement 
useful.  Thus,  if  you  are  describing  Vauxhall  Gardens,  you  could 
take  your  listener  or  reader  on  a  physical  tour  through  the  ornamental 
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gardens,  the  pavilion,  the  avenues,  the  ballroom,  and  the  boxes  sur- 
rounding the  orchestra  pit.  Again,  many  topics  lend  themselves  to 
chronological  or  time  sequence.  For  example,  you  might  describe  the 
places  of  entertainment  in  eighteenth-century  London  by  sketching 
the  sequence  of  activities  in  the  day  of  a  pleasure  seeker.  Still  other 
subjects  are  best  arranged  in  causal  order.  If  you  are  examining  rela- 
tionships, such  as  the  one  between  television  and  reading  habits,  your 
material  may  naturally  fall  into  a  causal  sequence.  You  could  begin 
by  stating  the  cause  (our  children  watch  too  much  television)  and  fol- 
low by  examining  the  effect  (they  read  fewer  books) .  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
you  could  reverse  the  order  and  move  from  the  effect  to  the  cause. 
Finally,  you  may  not  find  any  specific  relationship  suggested  by  your 
main  ideas.  If  you  were  to  speak  or  write  about  the  many  advantages 
of  owning  a  HiFi  set,  it  would  make  comparatively  little  difference 
which  advantage  you  mentioned  first.  However,  some  topics  of  this 
nature  will  lend  themselves  to  climactic  arrangement,  wherein  the  least 
important  point  is  given  first  and  the  most  important  point  last. 

Whatever  over-all  scheme  you  select  for  your  composition,  you 
must  be  certain  that  the  individual  categories  are  self-sustaining  and 
that  all  of  your  data  are  relevant.  The  typical  class  assignment — that 
is,  the  three-  to  five-minute  speech  or  the  300-  to  500-word  paper — 
requires  no  more  than  three  main  ideas.  If  you  arrive  at  more  than 
five  main  ideas,  you  have  a  rather  clear  indication  that  your  topic  is 
too  large  for  adequate  coverage. 


8d.  Execution 

Once  you  have  arranged  your  notes  and  are 
satisfied  that  there  are  no  gaps  in  your  organizational  scheme,  you 
are  prepared  to  execute  the  assignment:  that  is,  to  write  the  rough 
draft  or  to  rehearse  the  speech.  And  since  the  actual  processes  of  writ- 
ing and  speaking  differ  markedly,  we  must  now  make  a  separate 
examination  of  the  two  skills. 

WRITING  THE  CLASS  PAPER.  The  success  of  an  essay,  whether 
written  in  or  out  of  class,  depends  largely  on  the  effort  that  the  writer 
expends  on  revision.  Perhaps  a  genius  is  capable  of  recording  his 
ideas  in  exactly  the  form  he  desires  the  first  time  that  he  applies  his 
pen  to  paper,  but  the  belief  that  anyone  can  do  so  has  been  frequently 
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challenged.  A  large  share  of  Shakespeare  criticism  echoes  Ben  Jon- 
son's  wish  that  Shakespeare  had  controlled  his  natural  genius  more 
firmly  and  had  "blotted"  many  an  unsuccessful  line.  More  justifiably, 
the  same  criticism  has  been  made  of  Theodore  Dreiser.  Of  course, 
Shakespeare  and  Dreiser,  their  critics  notwithstanding,  have  managed 
to  sui-vive.  Less  gifted  writers  have  not.  The  beginning  writer  who 
thinks  he  can  write  well  with  the  first  stroke  is  either  too  haughty  or 
too  foolish  to  recognize  his  limitations. 

The  first  rough  draft  of  your  paper  serves  primarily  the  end  of 
putting  into  some  sort  of  coherent  form  the  notes  you  have  gathered. 
For  this  reason  you  should  allow  yourself  as  much  freedom  as  pos- 
sible in  expressing  your  thoughts.  Too  much  attention  given  to  mechan- 
ical details  or  stylistic  matters  at  this  stage  may  obstruct  your  train 
of  thought.  You  are  also  well  advised  not  to  begin  the  first  draft  at 
the  beginning.  Introductions  are  difficult  to  compose;  in  fact,  not  being 
able  to  get  started  on  a  paper  is  a  frequent  cause  of  frustration.  You 
will  often  find  that  introductions  suggest  themselves  as  you  are  writ- 
ing. But  even  if  they  do  not,  your  chances  of  finding  an  effective  intro- 
duction are  increased  once  you  have  a  total  view  of  the  theme.  For  the 
first  draft,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  that  you  have  by  your  side  a  well- 
developed  outline  and  that  you  concentrate  on  putting  your  thoughts 
on  paper  as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  you  have  finished  the  first  draft,  read  it  through  rapidly 
and  then  begin  correcting  errors  and  polishing  the  style.  To  perform 
this  task  successfully,  you  should  have  by  your  side  several  important 
tools.  One,  of  course,  is  a  good  standard  desk  dictionary.  Another  is  a 
handbook  of  composition  (the  Reference  Index  in  this  book  serves 
the  function  of  a  handbook).  Finally,  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  such 
as  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  Words  and  Phrases  may  be  of  help. 

The  job  of  revising  a  paper  entails  more  than  mere  proofreading. 
Ideally,  you  should  concern  yourself  at  this  point  with  all  four  of  the 
criteria  of  good  English,  as  defined  in  section  3e.  Examine  the  lan- 
guage to  see  whether  it  is  clear  and  concise,  whether  it  conveys  your 
thoughts  and  impressions  as  vividly  and  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Make  sure  that  your  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  self-sustaining,  and 
that  your  thoughts  are  organized  coherently  and  fluently.  Rewrite  any 
passages  which  lack  variety  in  sentence  structure,  and,  of  course,  cor- 
rect all  mechanical  errors.  Once  you  are  satisfied  that  your  paper 
meets  all  the  demands  of  good  English,  you  might  give  it  a  final  read- 
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ing — aloud.  Often  a  careful  word-for-word  reading  will  uncover  errors 
that  would  otherwise  be  unnoticed.  Reading  aloud,  moreover,  will 
make  you  aware  of  the  rhythms  and  help  you  to  test  the  fluency  of 
your  style. 

If  you  are  required  to  revise  in  class,  you  will  not  have  time  to 
follow  all  of  these  suggestions,  and,  obviously,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  read  your  paper  out  loud.  But  you  should  spend  a  large 
portion  of  the  class  period  on  revision.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  most 
errors  and  stylistic  weaknesses  are  found.  Of  course,  your  instructor 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  paper  written  outside  of  class  can  receive 
more  critical  attention  than  the  class  paper.  His  standards  will  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

The  writing  of  the  final  draft  is  a  more  or  less  mechanical  task. 
Assigned  papers  should  be  written  in  ink,  or  typed,  if  possible.  Since 
matters  of  format  vaiy  from  one  classroom  to  another,  it  would  be 
futile  to  lay  down  rules  here.  Your  instructor  will  explain  his  require- 
ments to  you.  But  no  matter  what  form  you  are  asked  to  employ,  the 
final  paper  should  be  physically  attractive  and  easy  to  read.  If,  in  your 
final  proofreading,  you  find  an  error,  strike  it  out  with  a  single  line 
and  insert  the  correction  as  neatly  as  possible  in  the  space  immediately 
above. 

DELIVERING  THE  EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEECH.  Preparing  a  Speech 
entails  many  of  the  same  tasks  as  writing  a  paper.  Just  as  the  writer 
must  concentrate  his  efforts  on  composing  a  rough  draft  and  on  revis- 
ing, so  must  the  speaker  reserve  sufficient  time  for  several  thorough- 
going rehearsals  of  his  speech.  The  first  time  he  practices  the  speech 
he  may  allow  himself  as  much  liberty  as  the  writer  does  in  the  first 
draft.  The  important  thing  is  to  utter  his  thoughts;  fluency  and  clear 
structure  in  details  come  only  with  practice.  Much  like  the  writer,  the 
speaker  need  only  rely  on  his  outline  for  his  first  rehearsal.  And  he 
may  also  leave  the  preparation  of  an  introduction  until  later. 

An  extemporaneous  speech  must  not  be  prepared  from  a  written 
manuscript.  If  you  are  expected  to  phrase  your  speech  spontaneously 
before  your  audience,  you  will  do  yourself  a  disservice  by  writing  out 
the  speech  for  practice.  The  inevitable  result  from  such  a  procedure 
will  be  either  a  mechanical  or  a  choppy  delivery,  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  you  have  memorized  the  wording  of  your  script.  There- 
fore, instead  of  writing  a  manuscript  of  the  speech,  practice  with  an 
outline  or,  better  yet,  transfer  your  notes  to  three-by-five  index  cards, 
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which  you  can  hold  unobtrusively  in  one  hand.  The  first  rehearsal  of 
a  speech  will  no  doubt  be  halting.  A  three-minute  speech  may  well 
take  fifteen  minutes  the  first  time  it  is  practiced.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
not  wise  to  inflict  an  unrehearsed  speech  on  your  family  or  roommate. 
Seek  a  quiet  room  and  deliver  the  speech  as  quickly  as  possible.  You 
may  wish  to  time  even  the  first  rehearsal.  This,  at  least,  is  one  way  of 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  time-pressure  which  usually  burdens  the 
speaker. 

Once  you  have  rehearsed  your  speech  all  the  way  through,  you 
may  wish  to  delete  from,  add  to,  or  correct  parts  of  your  outline.  You 
may  also  discover  that  you  have  far  too  much  information  in  your 
speech.  Generally,  one  rehearsal  is  not  enough  to  tell  whether  the 
speech  will  run  overtime.  Therefore,  you  should  delay  the  cutting 
operation  until  you  have  achieved  a  degree  of  fluency.  After  correcting 
your  notes,  you  should  rehearse  the  speech  two  or  three  more  times. 
In  each  rehearsal  try  to  reduce  your  reliance  on  the  outline,  so  that 
you  will  be  able  finally  to  give  the  speech  without  any  help  (except 
when  you  present  direct  quotations  or  complicated  statistics).  The 
rehearsals  will  be  most  effective  if  they  are  spaced  over  several  days. 
A  battery  of  rehearsals  one  after  another  may  do  little  more  than  tire 
you  without  giving  you  an  accurate  indication  of  how  well  you  have 
the  speech  in  mind. 

The  last  rehearsal  of  a  speech  should  be  carefully  timed.  If  the 
speech  still  runs  overtime,  this  is  the  time  to  cut.  But  do  not  trim  the 
speech  to  fit  the  exact  time  limit.  You  will  discover  that  your  speaking 
rate  before  an  audience  is  more  rapid  than  in  practice.  Allow  yourself 
a  margin  of  about  a  minute. 

Confronting  an  audience  is  no  easy  task.  Even  the  most  accom- 
plished speakers  suffer  from  stage  fear,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  their 
hearts  pound  a  little  faster  and  their  breath  comes  a  little  shorter.  If 
held  under  control,  nei-vousness  of  this  sort  can  be  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  speaker.  Just  as  fear  can  make  us  run  faster  when  we  are 
confronted  by  physical  danger,  so  it  can  cause  us  to  speak  louder  and 
more  forcefully  when  we  are  on  the  platform.  Few  persons  suffer  from 
what  is  known  as  stage  fright.  Those  who  do,  suffer  from  a  paralyzing 
fear  which  causes  them  to  experience  a  mental  block  whenever  they 
face  an  audience.  Of  course,  such  persons  need  the  help  of  specialists 
in  speech  pathology  or  psychiatry. 

Since  all  stage  fear  is  the  result  of  personal  insecurities,  the  best 
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measure  to  combat  it  is  to  be  well  prepared.  The  speaker  who  has 
control  over  his  subject  will  ultimately  gain  control  over  himself  and 
his  audience.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  should  practice  his 
speech  before  addressing  an  audience. 

Most  classroom  speeches,  in  fact  most  public  speeches,  should  be 
regarded  as  expanded  conversations.  The  fluency  one  achieves  in 
speaking  is  never  the  same  as  in  writing.  Sentences  tend  to  be  longer 
and  less  well  connected,  and  the  right  word  does  not  always  find  the 
right  place.  Hesitation  and  pausing  are  inevitable  in  extemporaneous 
speaking.  Considering  these  limitations,  we  must  not  expect  the  typical 
public  speaker  to  perform  as  floridly  as  the  stereotyped  nineteenth- 
century  orator.  Indeed,  the  true  purpose  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  per- 
form but  to  communicate.  Accordingly,  eloquence  on  the  platform  is 
not  pomposity  and  ostentation,  but  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  direct- 
ness. Perhaps  we  may  remember  the  nineteenth  century  more  favor- 
ably if  we  call  to  mind  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  precept  that  "Elo- 
quence must  be  grounded  on  the  plainest  narrative." 

Extemporaneous  public  speaking  is  expanded  conversation  in 
still  another  sense.  The  effective  speaker  realizes  that  he  must  speak 
to  his  audience,  not  at  it  or  beyond  it.  He  is  effective  because  his  man- 
nerisms appear  natural  and  not  studied.  As  in  a  conversation,  he  must 
establish  eye-contact  with  his  listeners  by  scanning  his  entire  audience. 
If  he  is  relaxed,  he  will  probably  gesture  automatically.  If  he  is  not 
relaxed,  he  can  study  all  the  patterns  of  gesture  (the  fist  for  emphasis, 
the  extended  arms  for  appeals,  the  pointed  finger  for  enumeration) 
and  still  be  ineffectual.  Gesturing  is  a  part  of  one's  personality;  when 
we  speak  naturally,  we  make  gestures  without  thinking.  Consequently, 
the  best  training  for  gesturing  is  to  observe  ourselves  in  natural  con- 
versations and  then  to  relax  as  much  as  possible  when  we  give  public 
speeches.  The  same  principle  applies  to  bodily  movement  and  facial 
expression. 

No  small  part  of  the  speaker's  success  can  be  attributed  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  uses  his  voice.  Of  course,  he  has  only  limited 
control  over  the  essential  quality  of  his  voice  (though  the  speech 
therapist  can  help  him  to  reduce  unpleasant  qualities).  But  he  does 
have  control  over  the  use  of  his  voice.  He  can  emphasize  important 
ideas  by  reducing  or  increasing  the  volume,  by  pausing  or  speeding 
up,  and  by  varying  the  pitch.  He  can  also,  with  concerted  effort,  over- 
come a  monotone,  an  unduly  high  pitch,  or  a  too  rapid  delivery.  Above 
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all,  he  must  project  his  voice  so  that  he  may  be  heard  as  clearly  in  the 
last  row  as  in  the  first. 

Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  about  pronunciation  and  articu- 
lation. A  speaker  who  mispronounces  words  or  who  speaks  carelessly 
will  distract  attention  from  his  speech.  He  should,  therefore,  make 
every  effort  to  express  himself  accurately  and  clearly.  Errors  in  pro- 
nunciation usually  involve  misunderstanding  of  the  customary  pro- 
nunciations of  words.  These  errors  are  sometimes  the  result  of  a 
misplaced  accent,  as  in  the  words  irrev'ocable  (mispronounced  ir- 
revo' cable)  and  in' famous  (mispronounced  infamfous).  Others  are 
characterized  by  the  insertion  of  extra  sounds,  as  in  mischievous  (mis 
pronounced  mischievious)  or  umbrella  (mispronounced  umberella) 
Still  others  are  caused  by  the  omission  of  sounds,  as  in  February  (mis 
pronounced   Febuary)    or   government    (misprounced    goverment) 
Some  are  the  result  of  sound  substitutions,  as  in  chasm  (mispro 
nounceA  tshasm)  or  irrelevant  (mispronounced  irrevelant) .  Of  course, 
many  words  are  in  divided  usage,  and  two  pronunciations  have  wide 
currency  (either,  economics) .  An  unreasonable  purism  in  matters  of 
pronunciation  is  as  undesirable  as  in  written  composition.  In  deter- 
mining what  pronunciation  is  acceptable  or  unacceptable,  one  should 
be  guided  by  usage,  not  rules.  If  a  familiar  usage  is  listed  in  a  recent 
dictionary,  even  if  it  is  not  preferred,  one  should  feel  free  to  employ  it. 

Faulty  articulation  is  a  matter  of  more  serious  concern  than  mis- 
pronunciation. Unless  faulty  articulation  is  the  result  of  a  physiolog- 
ical speech  defect  (such  as  a  cleft  palate),  it  results  from  slovenly 
habits.  The  only  way  to  remove  these  habits  is  to  become  sound-con- 
scious and  to  practice  the  proper  articulation.  Speakers  who  substitute 
inerduce  for  introduce,  wonerful  for  wonderful,  shount  for  shouldn't, 
are  in  need  of  drill  work  in  articulation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  effectiveness  of  the  speaker  is  the  direct 
result  of  his  confidence,  sincerity,  and  ease  before  an  audience.  If  he 
has  something  worthwhile  to  say,  and  if  he  is  eager  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  his  listeners,  he  will  rarely  fail  to  secure  a  good  response 
from  them.  His  desire  to  communicate  will  give  him  ease  on  the  plat- 
form. Moreover,  being  at  ease,  he  will  use  his  natural  speaking  equip- 
ment to  the  best  advantage.  Even  a  speech  defect  is  not  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  his  will  to  communicate.  One  may  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
Winston  Churchill,  one  of  the  great  speakers  of  the  twentieth  century, 
is  handicapped  by  a  malformed  palate  which  causes  him  to  lisp. 
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8e.  Manuscript  Writing  and  Spealdng 

The  formal  paper  or  speech  is  reserved  al- 
most exclusively  for  certain  professional  pursuits.  In  this  class,  you 
will  be  required  to  write  at  least  one  formal  paper  —  the  research 
paper.  Since  instructions  concerning  the  more  specialized  aspects  of 
preparing  the  manuscript  are  presented  in  Unit  VIII,  there  is  no  need 
to  include  them  here.  Most  of  these  instructions  apply  as  well  to  the 
typical  professional  report  (scholarly  dissertations,  medical  reports, 
governmental  studies,  legal  documents). 

Speaking  from  manuscript  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  cus- 
tom in  formal  speech  situations.  Radio  and  television,  both  of  which 
often  carry  formal  speeches,  have  contributed  largely  to  this  practice. 
Producers  prefer  the  manuscript  speech  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  can  be  rehearsed  to  suit  the  exacting  time  restrictions  of 
the  broadcasting  media.  Secondly,  there  will  be  less  opportunity  for 
the  speaker  to  violate  the  various  regulatory  codes  by  uttering  off-hand 
remarks.  Finally,  by  submitting  a  manuscript,  the  speaker  can  supply 
the  press  with  advance  copies  of  the  speech. 

The  early  stages  of  preparing  a  manuscript  speech  are  much  the 
same  as  for  extemporaneous  speeches.  But  after  the  research  and 
organization  are  completed,  the  manuscript  speech  is  written  out  in 
its  entirety.  In  style,  the  manuscript  speech  is  usually  more  literary 
than  colloquial.  This  means  that  the  speaker  has  much  less  freedom 
in  phrasing  and  that  he  must  observe  many  of  the  more  formal  conven 
tions  of  writing.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  preparation  of  a  manu 
script  speech  involves  much  more  revision  and  considerably  less  re 
hearsal  than  the  extemporaneous  address.  Harry  S.  Truman,  who 
during  his  two  terms  of  office,  gave  hundreds  of  formal  addresses 
verifies  this  statement: 


I  have  always  taken  great  personal  pains  with  every  formal  address.  Each 
of  my  speeches  goes  through  from  three  to  ten  drafts.  The  San  Francisco  speech 
following  my  meeting  with  General  MacArthur  at  Wake  went  through  about 
twenty  revisions. — Eugene  E.  White  and  Clair  R.  Henderlider,  "Wliat  Harry 
Truman  Told  Us  About  His  Speaking,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech 

His  rehearsals,  however,  consist  of  just  one  or  two  readings  of  the 
speech  prior  to  delivery. 
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Since  the  manuscript  speech  is  reserved  for  highly  specialized  or 
formal  situations,  it  is  not  of  primary  interest  to  the  beginning  speaker. 
It  must,  however,  be  recognized  as  an  increasingly  important  type  of 
speaking  experience. 
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UNIT  II  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Prepare  a  three-minute  extemporaneous  speech  describing  a  person,  place, 
or  event.  Aim  to  create  a  sharp  focus  of  your  subject  in  the  minds  of  your 
listeners  by  appealing  to  as  many  of  the  senses  as  possible.  Your  subject 
should  be  selected  from  personal  experience. 

2.  Record  the  specific  sensory  details  employed  in  a  speech  by  one  of  your 
classmates.  Classify  them  according  to  the  five  senses.  Evaluate  their  effec- 
tiveness or  ineffectiveness  in  a  short  paragraph. 

3.  Carefully  observe  one  person  engaged  in  one  activity  in  one  place :  a  farmer 
milking  a  cow  in  the  barn,  a  secretary  at  her  typewriter  in  the  office,  a  friend 
studying  in  his  room,  a  girl  friend  at  a  dance,  and  so  on.  Make  out  a  Chart  of 
Specific  Details  similar  to  that  on  page  60.  Then  write  a  300-400-word  theme 
based  upon  your  observation. 

4.  Prepare  a  three-minute  speech  and/or  a  400-word  theme  on  a  current  event. 
Support  all  inferences  and  generalizations. 


UNIT   II   EXERCISES 

1.  Examine  Carl  Sandburg's  poem  Chicago.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  how  Sand- 
burg makes  use  of  specific,  sensory  imagery.  Notice  particularly  how  he 
validates  judgments  made  about  Chicago  by  the  use  of  specific  details. 

2.  Read  the  section  on  "Figures  of  Speech"  in  the  Reference  Index.  Identify 
five  figures  of  speech  you  have  heard  in  everyday  conversation.  Identify 
five  you  have  found  in  your  reading. 

3.  Revise  and  expand  one  of  the  following  paragraphs  to  make  it  more  specific. 
Insert  details  which  will  make  the  judgments  meaningful  to  the  reader. 

a.  I  have  many  friends  here,  but is  the  best.  He  proved  himself 

a  friend  in  need,  and  he  is  a  good  companion  on  all  occasions.  I  am 
much  indebted  to  him. 

b.  Try  to  get  your  mom  and  dad  to  vacation  at next  year.  Not 

only  are  there  things  they  can  do,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  activities  for 
teen-agers.  Everything,  the  scenery  and  all,  is  superb. 

c.  Last  year's game  with High  School  was  the  best 

I've  ever  seen.  It  possessed  thrills  and  held  me  in  suspense  until  the 
final  moment.  The  outcome  was  all  I  could  have  asked  for. 
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4.  Select  one  of  the  following  inferences  and  list  a  body  of  known  facts  which 
might  justify  it.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  include  wishful  thinking  in  the 
body  of  facts;  stick  only  to  what  is  absolutely  known.  After  you  have  com- 
piled your  list,  evaluate  the  validity  of  the  inference. 

a.  My  roommate  will  be  angry  when  he  hears  what  happened  in  school 
today. 

b.  Miss is  happy. 

c College  will  win  the  conference  title  in this  year. 

d.  I  will  be  a  sophomore  next  year. 

e.  Mr must  have  had  an  argument  with  his  wife  this  morning. 

f.  Somebody  must  have  camped  here  within  the  last  week, 
g and are  well  adjusted  to  each  other. 

h.  Russia  will  not  fight  us  while  we  have  a  stockpile  of  hydrogen  bombs. 
1.  Southern  schools  will  ultimately  integrate. 

5.  Using  the  four-point  approach,  improve  the  specificity  of  the  following  life- 
less, lazy  sentences.  Wherever  you  can  substitute  a  concrete  and  specific 
word  for  a  vague  one,  do  so.  Obviously,  the  sentences  will  not  always  need 
improvement  in  all  four  aspects. 

a.  The  woman  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  building. 

b.  The  starving  child  ate  the  meat. 

c.  In  the  thrilling  final  minute  of  the  game  our  captain  went  for  a  touch- 
down. 

d.  The  animal  bounded  gently  over  the  fence. 

e.  The  arrow  went  through  the  air  and  found  its  mark. 

f.  The  water  fell  over  the  rocks  and  into  a  pool. 

g.  Whenever  you  handle  that  weapon,  be  careful. 
h.  A  serviceman  walked  along  with  the  girl. 

6.  Revise  and  expand  one  of  the  following  vague  paragraphs  to  make  it  more 
specific.  Insert  details  which  will  appeal  to  as  many  of  the  five  senses  as 
possible. 

a.  The  boy  went  into  the  restaurant.  He  went  to  the  counter  and  a  girl 
came  to  wait  on  him.  He  looked  at  the  menu  and  thought  a  while.  Then 
he  ordered  a  hamburger. 

b.  After  spending  a  while  looking  for  fuel,  the  two  boys  made  a  fire. 
They  cooked  their  food  and  ate  it.  After  dinner  they  rested  a  short 
while  before  they  went  to  bed  in  their  tent. 

c.  It  was  lunch  hour  in  the  cafeteria.  People  kept  coming  in  and  going 
out.  There  was  plenty  of  noise  while  the  people  ate  lunch.  The  women 
behind  the  counter  were  busy. 
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UNIT  III:   DEFINING   OUR   TERMS 


Let  us,  for  the  moment,  imagine  ourselves  at 
a  public  park  in  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  crowded  picnic  grounds,  a  holiday  speaker  concludes 
his  address  emphatically:  "We  must  never  surrender  our  duties  and 
privileges  as  Americans.  Above  all,  we  must  never  capitulate  to  the 
enemies  of  Americanism."  A  momentary  hush  follows,  then  the  audi- 
ence bursts  into  enthusiastic  applause. 

What  exactly  has  the  speaker  said  to  deserve  acclaim?  If  we  were 
to  ask  this  question  of  the  audience,  we  should  probably  hear  high 
praise  of  the  speaker's  patriotism,  of  his  devotion  to  Americanism. 
"And  what  precisely  did  he  mean  by  Americanism?"  we  ask.  One 
man,  a  prosperous  farmer,  explains  that  Americanism  refers  to  the 
concern  that  people  show  for  their  own  country  and  to  the  distrust  with 
which  they  ought  to  look  upon  "foreigners."  Another,  a  drill-press 
operator,  thinks  that  Americanism  stands  for  the  right  of  workers  to 
bargain  for  acceptable  wages  and  decent  working  conditions,  whereas 
his  boss,  a  local  industrialist,  believes  that  the  term  defines  his  right 
to  expand  his  business  without  interference  from  either  unions  or  gov- 
ernment. Still  another,  the  high  school  history  teacher,  explains  that 
Americanism  refers  to  the  fundamental  proposition  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  But  what  does  Americanism  mean  to  the  speaker?  He 
has  not  said.  Perhaps  he  agrees  with  the  farmer  or  with  the  drill-press 
operator,  with  the  industrialist  or  with  the  history  teacher.  Perhaps  he 
agrees  with  nobody  in  the  park.  Obviously,  he  cannot  agree  with  all. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  people  who  gave  enthusiastic  applause  may  dis- 
agree with  him  violently. 

In  our  complex  verbal  world,  we  must  often  define  our  own  terms 
and  demand  that  others  define  theirs.  If  we  fail  to  define  our  terms, 
or  if  we  distort  their  customary  meanings,  we  may  not  only  cause 
people  to  misunderstand  us,  but  we  could  well  cause  harm  to  others. 
Consider  the  opportunities  around  us  to  react  to  undefined  words — to 
labels.  All  too  often  we  condemn  as  "cowards"  those  who  refuse  to 
fight,  as  "atheists"  those  who  fail  to  attend  church,  as  "traitors"  those 
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who  criticize  our  government,  as  "criminals"  those  who  have  served 
prison  terms,  as  "misfits"  those  who  stutter.  The  consequences  become 
serious  when  the  "coward"  is  snubbed  by  his  associates  or  when  the 
"criminal"  is  unable  to  find  work.  In  both  instances,  hardships  may  be 
caused  by  the  careless  use  of  labels.  When  we  use  labels,  we  are  often 
guilty  of  inaccurate  classification  or,  more  precisely,  of  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  traits  of  the  individual  from  those  of  the  class  to  which  we 
have  assigned  him.  The  man  who  criticizes  our  government  may  have 
in  common  with  the  traitor  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  country 
is  run.  But,  fundamentally,  he  differs  from  the  traitor  because  he  is 
unwilling  to  betray  his  country.  In  fact,  he  may  work  hard  for  its  im- 
provement. Clearly,  then,  the  process  of  definition  is  one  of  accurate 
classification  and  differentiation.  Let  us  now  examine  this  process 
more  specifically. 
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To  define  our  terms  carefully  and  accurate- 
ly, we  must  become  aware  of  the  many  different  meanings  that  indi- 
vidual words  can  have  for  us.  The  world  we  live  in  is  too  complex  to 
allow  us  the  luxury  of  giving  every  object  a  separate  name.  As  a  result, 
many  of  the  words  we  use  have  multiple  meanings,  as  does  the  word 
pass  in  the  following  sentences: 


(1)  The  President  implored  Congress  to  pass  the  bill. 

(2)  Jones  caught  the  pass  just  as  he  stepped  into  the  end  zone. 

(3)  Snow  and  ice  blocked  traffic  in  the  mountain  pass. 

(4)  Passengers  may  buy  a  weekly  pass. 

(5)  You  are  not  allowed  to  pass  when  the  yellow  line  is  in  your  lane. 


Not  only  does  the  word  pass  have  different  meanings  in  each  of  these 
sentences,  but  it  refers  to  different  types  of  experiences.  In  sentences 
2,  3,  and  4  it  describes  three  quite  different  objects;  in  sentences  1 
and  5  it  describes  two  different  actions.  To  define  the  word  pass,  there- 
fore, we  must  know  the  context  (the  verbal  surroundings)  in  which  it 
is  used. 
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As  one  word  may  have  several  entirely  different  meanings,  so 
may  different  words  have  substantially  the  same  meaning.  For  ex- 
ample, when  John  has  told  a  lie,  we  could  say  of  him  that  he  told  a 
fable,  a  story,  a  whopper,  an  untruth,  or  a  falsehood.  Essentially,  the 
meaning  of  these  words  is  the  same;  hence  we  call  them  synonyms.  But 
we  also  realize  that  "John  told  a  story,"  and  "John  told  a  lie"  do  not 
mean  exactly  the  same  thing  to  us — the  first  statement  evokes  milder 
disapproval  than  the  second.  When  we  define,  we  must  differentiate 
words  according  to  essential  meanings  as  well  as  according  to  emotional 
meanings.  Let  us  now  identify  certain  terms  which  refer  to  types  of 
word  meanings  and  which  are  usually  associated  with  the  process  of 
definition. 


9a.  Concrete  and  Abstract  Words 

You  may  have  noted  that  the  speech  of  a 
two-year-old  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  nouns.  Why  should  an 
infant  learn  to  say  mommy  or  milk  or  kitty  before  he  learns  to  say 
beautiful  or  play  or  neat?  Plainly  because  he  learns  to  identify  nouns 
by  pointing  to  the  objects  or  persons  for  which  they  stand.  And  as  soon 
as  he  thus  labels  an  object  or  person,  he  has  begun  at  the  simplest  level 
to  define  words.  Terms  which  can  be  defined  by  pointing  are  called 
concrete  words.  There  can  be  little  misunderstanding  in  the  definition 
of  concrete  words,  since  we  can  define  them  by  pointing  our  finger  at 
the  referent  (the  object  or  person  for  which  the  word  stands),  or  if 
necessary  by  drawing  a  picture.  The  easiest  approach  toward  defining 
the  word  desk  is  simply  to  point  at  the  object;  the  easiest  approach 
toward  defining  an  unfamiliar  word  like  corymb  is  to  refer  to  a  picture 
in  the  dictionary. 

Definition  becomes  much  more  complex  when  we  deal  with  ab- 
stract words,  or  those  many  words  for  which  no  referents  exist.  Amer- 
icanism, sportsmanship,  justice,  success  are  such  words.  They  refer 
to  ideas  and  allow  for  various  interpretations.  Success,  for  example, 
may  mean  the  acquisition  of  riches  to  one  person;  it  may  mean  recog- 
nition to  another.  An  abstract  term,  therefore,  unlike  a  concrete  one, 
has  no  absolute  meaning.  When  we  define  abstract  words  we  must  ex- 
plain as  clearly  as  possible  the  shade  of  meaning  that  the  word  is  to 
have  in  the  uses  we  intend  to  make  of  it.  Failure  to  recognize  that 
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abstract  words  have  more  than  one  meaning  can  lead  to  the  same  kind 
of  misunderstanding  and  confusion  that  was  perpetrated  by  the  Fourth 
of  July  speaker  mentioned  earlier. 

Some  words  are  neither  concrete  nor  abstract.  Such  words  as  dig, 
jump,  or  elastic  we  might  call  action  words  because  they  are  best  de- 
fined when  we  act  out  their  meanings.  However,  the  difference  between 
defining  a  word  by  pointing  and  by  acting  is  of  little  importance;  in 
both  instances  we  can  settle  fairly  definitely  on  the  meaning.  Some 
words  we  can  define  by  both  methods.  For  example,  we  may  define 
pencil  by  holding  one  in  our  hand  or  by  writing  with  it.  Action  words, 
like  concrete  words,  present  few  problems  in  definition. 


9b.  Denotation  and  Connotation 

We  have  seen  that  some  words,  such  as  story 
and  lie,  refer  to  the  same  notion  but  express  different  emotional  mean- 
ings. The  denotative  meaning  of  a  word  is  the  essential  or  literal 
meaning;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  meaning  without  emotional  color.  The 
connotative  meaning  of  a  word,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  feelings 
toward  the  denotated  object,  person,  or  idea. 

Some  words  carry  only  denotative  meaning.  Hypodermic,  aureo- 
mycin,  tungsten  mean  substantially  the  same  to  all  of  us.  It  is  true 
that  for  a  sick  person  the  word  hypodermic  may  have  an  unpleasant 
association,  but  he  would  hardly  define  the  word  as  indicating  "a  hor- 
rible object  used  to  torture  patients."  His  unpleasant  association  is 
probably  not  permanent,  nor  is  it  widely  shared.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  word  like  flatfoot  or  copper  is  strongly  charged  with  connotative 
meaning,  revealing  as  it  does  an  attitude  toward  a  policeman. 

Some  words  have  both  denotative  and  connotative  meanings. 
Words  like  mongrel,  capitalism,  and  mother  may  be  used  with  or 
without  emotional  reference.  Usually,  we  can  tell  from  the  context 
which  meaning  is  intended.  When  mongrel  is  defined  as  "a  dog  of 
mixed  breeds,"  its  meaning  is  denotative;  when  it  is  defined  as  "a 
mutt,"  its  meaning  is  connotative. 

A  connotative  meaning  is  not  necessarily  unfavorable.  Many 
words  in  our  language  have  only  favorable  meanings — delicious, 
wonderful,  sweetheart.  Some  may  have  both  a  favorable  and  an  un- 
favorable meaning,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  used 
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or  the  person  who  uses  them.  Secret  agent  has  an  evil  connotation 
when  it  refers  to  an  employee  of  an  enemy  nation  and  a  favorable  one 
when  it  refers  to  the  men  of  our  own  Intelligence  Service. 

9c.  Establishing  the  Frame  of  Reference 

To  a  large  extent  the  meaning  of  words  for 
us  depends  upon  our  experience,  our  frame  of  reference.  We  all  have 
different  backgrounds  which  condition  our  understanding  of  the  words 
we  hear  and  use.  Consider,  for  example,  a  conversation  between  two 
servicemen  regarding  the  merits  of  their  home  towns.  The  first,  who 
comes  from  a  small  community  in  the  Midwest,  applauds  the  new  and 
ultramodern  twelve-story  skyscraper  in  his  town.  His  friend  responds 
with  a  burst  of  hilarious  laughter.  As  a  native  of  New  York  City,  he 
would  hardly  label  a  twelve-story  building  a  skyscraper.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  confusion  brought  about  by  the  different  backgrounds  of 
the  two  men  is  harmless  enough.  None  the  less,  the  communication 
would  have  been  more  successful  had  the  two  men  recognized  each 
other's  frame  of  reference  for  the  word  skyscraper. 

Sometimes  our  failure  to  recognize  another  person's  frame  of 
reference  can  lead  to  grossly  inaccurate  definitions.  Polygamy  defined 
as  "the  unlawful  practice  of  having  two  or  more  wives"  may  sei"ve  as 
an  example.  Within  our  cultural  frame  of  reference,  this  definition 
may  be  adequate.  But  it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  many  societies 
in  which  polygamy  is  not  only  accepted  but  necessary  for  sui-vival. 
Surely  our  definition  in  such  a  frame  of  reference  is  ridiculous;  it  does 
not  fit  the  social  facts.  When  we  define  our  terms,  therefore,  we  should 
always  be  careful  to  indicate  the  limits  of  the  specific  context. 

The  term  frame  of  reference  also  applies  to  the  special  uses  of  a 
word  by  different  occupational  or  professional  groups.  To  the  legis- 
lator the  word  lobby  means  "a  special  interest  group" ;  to  the  architect 
it  means  "a  particular  kind  of  room."  The  legislator  and  the  architect 
have  different  frames  of  reference  for  the  word  lobby. 

9d.  Defining  the  Social  Context 

When  we  define  words,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  language  is  conditioned  by  environment.  Certain  words  are 
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acceptable  in  some  situations  but  not  in  others,  as  we  have  already 
discovered  in  our  consideration  of  levels  of  usage.  Since  language 
cannot  be  regarded  apart  from  the  society  in  which  it  is  used,  we  must 
realize  that  some  words  have  acquired  almost  universally  unfavorable 
connotations.  The  word  nigger  is  a  good  example.  Its  derivation  is 
harmless  enough,  for  it  stems  from  the  word  Negro  (ultimately  de- 
rived from  Latin  niger,  meaning  "black"),  which  in  most  Southern 
dialects  is  pronounced  in  very  much  the  same  way.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  nigger  has  become  an  unacceptable  word,  and  it  is  now 
rarely  printed  except  in  dialogue.  A  socially  responsible  definition 
of  the  word  nigger  must,  therefore,  take  into  account  the  social  context 
of  the  word,  much  as  does  the  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary,  Col- 
lege Edition,  which  labels  the  word  "a  vulgar,  offensive  term  of  hos- 
tility and  contempt." 

We  frequently  substitute  a  soft  word,  or  euphemism,  for  one 
that  may  be  considered  vulgar  or  harsh.  Commonly  in  our  newspapers, 
aged  people  are  called  senior  citizens,  hairdressers  are  beauticians, 
garbage  collectors  are  sanitation  engineers,  and  a  secondhand  car  is 
reconditioned  or,  even  more  mildly,  pre-owned.  In  polite  daily  con- 
versation we  often  avoid  such  basic  words  as  die,  sweat,  and  spit, 
using  in  their  places  pass  away,  perspire,  and  expectorate.  Because  a 
euphemism  is  likely  to  be  either  a  cover-up  (pre-owned  for  second- 
hand) or  an  unnecessary  and  pompous  embellishment  (masticate  for 
chew),  most  careful  writers  avoid  it.  But  we  should  remember  that 
there  are  certain  social  and  business  situations  which  require  us  to 
use  euphemisms.  The  word  death  may  be  out  of  place  in  a  home  which 
has  suffered  a  recent  bereavement.  A  rooming  house  may  enhance  its 
business  by  advertising  for  guests  instead  of  lodgers.  In  short,  some 
words  are  socially  unacceptable  in  certain  situations  and  others  are 
needlessly  replaced  by  euphemisms.  But,  at  all  times,  word  meanings 
are  conditioned  by  social  contexts  which  must  be  noted  in  careful 
definitions. 


10 


The  Process  of 
Definition 


Definition  involves  first  of  all  the  classifica- 
tion of  objects  or  ideas.  When  we  define  a  word,  however,  we  must 
also  show  how  it  differs  from  all  other  words  in  the  language,  both  in 
denotation  and  in  connotation.  To  show  this  difference,  we  need  to 
exclude  from  our  definition  all  like  concepts,  and  to  include  in  it  all 
important  specializing  details.  Consider  how  the  biologist  defines  man. 
Using  an  elaborate  scheme  of  classification,  he  begins  by  examining  a 
large  group  of  similar  animals,  and  then  gradually  differentiates  these 
until  he  has  finally  isolated  man  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  world. 


NAMES  OF 

CATEGORIES 

CATEGORIES 

PARTIAL  DESCRIPTIONf 

Phylum 

Chordata 

Internal  skeleton 

Subphylum 

Vertebrata 

Vertebral  column 

Class 

Mammalia 

Mammary  glands 

Order 

Primates 

Capable  of  walking  upright 

Family 

Hominidae 

Manlike  (includes  apes) 

Genus 

Homo 

The  human  race 

Species 

Sapiens 

Capable  of  thinking 
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Technically,  then,  man  may  be  defined  as  homo  sapiens,  or  "a 
primate  capable  of  thought."  To  arrive  at  this  definition,  the  biologist 
had  to  distinguish  between  characteristics  that  many  animals  have  in 
common  and  to  enumerate  those  that  are  peculiar  to  man.  Earthworms, 
paramecia,  and  corals  are  only  a  few  animals  that  we  immediately 
exclude  from  the  definition  because  they  do  not  contain  an  internal 
skeleton.  Birds  are  eliminated  from  the  classification  at  the  class  stage 
because  they  have  no  mammary  glands.  The  ape  is  not  excluded  until 
the  next  to  the  last  category,  being  more  like  man  than  most  other 
animals.  At  the  same  time,  the  genus  includes  a  number  of  prehistoric 
men  who  were  not  capable  of  thought.  The  final  label,  homo  sapiens, 
therefore,  excludes  all  other  like  animals  and  includes  the  primary 
distinguishing  trait,  man's  ability  to  think. 


10a.  The  Classification  of  Words 

To  define  other  terms,  we  may  use  the  same 
general  procedure  of  classification.  A  sound  definition  must  move 
from  a  category  which  is  very  inclusive — the  major  classification — 
to  one  that  is  exclusive  or  distinguishing.  The  definition  of  chair,  for 
example,  must  begin  with  the  major  classification  "an  article  of  fur- 
niture." This  classification  has  already  limited  our  area  of  thinking, 
for  at  this  point  we  have  excluded  from  our  definition  such  objects  as 
clothing,  buildings,  beauty  aids.  At  the  same  time  we  realize  that  the 
major  classification  is  insufficient  to  distinguish  a  chair  from  a  bed,  a 
lamp,  a  table,  and  hundreds  of  other  household  items.  We  need  a  less 
inclusive  category.  What  if  we  make  the  next  category  "a  piece  of 
furniture  with  four  legs?"  Is  it  properly  exclusive?  Is  it  accurate? 
Certainly,  this  more  limited  statement  excludes  many  items  of  furni- 
ture such  as  radios  and  lamps.  But  it  also  includes  a  host  of  items 
found  around  the  house,  among  them  beds,  tables,  chests,  and  night 
stands,  so  that  actually  we  accomplish  very  little  by  making  this  limi- 
tation. Nor  is  it  fully  accurate,  for  there  are  some  types  of  chairs,  like 
those  that  are  part  of  chromed  dinette  sets,  which  have  only  two  legs. 
We  shall  probably  do  better  by  defining  a  chair  according  to  its  func- 
tion. Hence,  if  we  say  a  chair  is  "an  article  of  furniture  used  for  sit- 
ting," we  have  eliminated  all  but  a  few  items  of  furniture  from  our 
definition.  Still  we  have  not  differentiated  a  chair  from  a  bench  or  a 
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couch.  Therefore,  we  may  add  that  a  chair  is  "an  article  of  furniture 
providing  a  seat  for  one  person."  Now  we  have  arrived  at  an  almost 
fully  exclusive  category,  for  only  a  few  items  meet  this  special  func- 
tional qualification.  To  be  sure,  a  table  could  serve  as  a  seat  for  one 
person,  but  as  a  piece  of  furniture  it  is  customarily  not  used  for  that 
purpose.  Now  only  a  stool  needs  to  be  excluded,  and  we  can  accom- 
plish this  task  by  finally  saying,  "A  chair  is  an  article  of  furniture, 
usually  with  four  legs  and  a  back,  providing  a  seat  for  one  person." 
This  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  chair,  and  we  have  arrived  at 
it  by  a  careful  process  of  elimination. 

Concrete  words  like  chair  are  easy  enough  to  define.  Only  rarely 
do  we  need  a  verbal  definition  of  such  words,  since  we  can  readily 
establish  the  meaning  by  pointing  to  the  referent.  Yet,  we  should  re- 
member that  in  defining  even  a  concrete  word  we  talk  about  a  class  of 
things.  We  never  define  a  unique  thing — as  a  favorite  armchair — we 
simply  describe  it.  The  process  of  definition  requires  us  to  overlook 
the  peculiarities  of  individual  items  (the  broken  arm-rest  on  an  easy 
chair)  and  to  concentrate  upon  similarities  to  other  things  in  the  same 
class. 

Abstract  words  are  defined  by  essentially  the  same  method  of 
classification,  but  the  task  is  more  difficult.  Whereas  concrete  words 
like  chair  and  dynamo  have  relatively  precise  meanings  upon  which 
all  of  us  can  agree,  abstract  words  may,  within  the  limits  of  their 
major  classifications,  mean  virtually  anything  that  we  want  them  to 
mean.  Therefore,  after  we  have  established  the  major  classification 
of  an  abstract  term,  we  must  define  it  within  our  own  frame  of  refer- 
ence, recognizing  also  the  connotative  meanings  that  the  word  may 
have  for  us.  Since  no  two  people  have  exactly  the  same  definition  for 
an  abstract  word,  we  should  always  begin  by  saying:  "As  used  here, 
the  word  .  .  .  means  .  .  ." 

To  find  the  major  classification  of  an  abstract  word,  we  may  look 
in  a  good  dictionary.  However,  since  a  dictionary  purports  only  to 
give  the  general  meaning  of  terms,  we  should  know  that  it  will  not 
help  us  beyond  this  step.  Many  abstract  words  have  various  general 
meanings,  or  major  classifications.  A  Christian,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican College  Dictionary,  may  be  considered  as  (1)  "one  who  believes 
in  Jesus  Christ;  an  adherent  of  Christianity,"  (2)  "one  who  exempli- 
fies in  his  life  the  teachings  of  Christ,"  (3)  "a  decent  or  presentable 
person"  (in  a  colloquial  sense),  and  (4)  "a  human  being  as  distin- 
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guished  from  an  animal"  (in  a  colloquial  and  dialectal  sense).  And 
these  four  meanings  apply  only  to  the  noun  Christian;  as  an  adjective 
it  has  even  more  major  classifications.  Obviously,  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  one  of  the  general  meanings  of  an  abstract  term  if  we  wish  to 
evolve  a  definition  which  will  fit  a  specific  context. 

In  order  to  find  the  major  classification  which  is  to  be  the  starting 
point  for  our  definition,  we  should  think  of  the  word  in  a  particular 
context.  The  distinction  between  major  classifications  1  and  2  of  the 
word  Christian  becomes  immediately  clear  in  the  following  contexts: 
(1)  "Jim  is  a  good  Christian  because  he  regularly  attends  the  First 
Avenue  Methodist  Church  and  because  he  believes  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible";  (2)  "As  a  true  Christian  should,  Jim  lives  an  exemplary 
life." 

Once  we  have  determined  upon  a  major  classification,  we  con- 
tinue with  our  definition  in  the  same  manner  as  in  defining  a  concrete 
term.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  words  that  are  similar  to  our  term 
and  then  establish  how  they  differ.  The  word  fear,  for  example,  is 
similar  to  many  abstract  terms,  including  dread,  fright,  panic,  dismay, 
and  terror.  In  the  context,  "He  experienced  fear  before  every  battle," 
the  major  classification  for  the  word  fear  is  a  "painful  emotion"  as 
differentiated  from  the  class  of  pleasant  emotions  such  as  love  or  joy. 
To  arrive  at  a  more  specific  definition,  we  may  now  examine  the  mean- 
ings of  synonyms  for  the  word  fear.  Dread  differs  from  fear  in  that 
it  suggests  the  painful  anticipation  of  a  disagreeable  rather  than  a 
troublesome  or  dangerous  event.  Fright  describes  a  momentary  and 
rather  violent  condition,  whereas  fear  can  extend  over  a  long  period 
of  time  (we  may  speak  of  a  "constant  fear"  but  not  a  "constant  fright") 
and  it  may  be  a  relatively  quiet  condition.  Panic  describes  not  only 
the  condition  of  fear  but  also  the  reaction  to  it,  which  is  likely  to  be 
aimless  and  frantic.  Dismay  suggests  an  attitude  of  defeat,  a  condition 
not  always  characteristic  of  fear.  Finally,  terror  differs  from  fear  by 
the  intensity  of  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  impending  danger; 
in  other  words,  terror  describes  a  frantic,  often  paralyzing  attitude.  To 
summarize,  we  may  say  that  fear  is  "a  painful  emotion  occurring  at 
periods  of  impending  trouble  or  danger  and  usually  characterized  by 
rational  behavior."  In  effect,  this  definition  not  only  excludes  the 
meanings  of  the  synonyms  for  fear,  but  it  includes  all  the  necessary 
characteristics  by  which  fear  may  usually  be  identified. 
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When  we  have  thus  differentiated  our  term  from  words  with  sim- 
ilar meanings,  we  have  completed  the  essential  requirements  of  defin- 
ing. But  we  have  not  as  yet  a  fully  developed  definition.  For  an  abstract 
word,  carrying  many  different  meanings  for  different  people,  must  be 
defined  within  a  specific  frame  of  reference.  We  should,  therefore, 
choose  a  familiar  context  for  our  term  and  then  proceed  with  the  defi- 
nition by  giving  many  relevant  examples.  Perhaps  some  of  us  have 
experienced  fear  before  we  played  in  an  important  football  game,  or 
when  we  were  caught  by  an  undercurrent  while  swimming  desperately 
to  reach  shore.  Perhaps  we  suffered  from  fear  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, a  fire,  a  fight,  or  a  lonely  walk  in  the  dark.  Situations  such  as 
these  not  only  give  life  to  our  definitions,  but  they  add  substantially 
to  the  sharpness  with  which  we  can  focus  the  meaning  of  an  abstract 
word  or  term. 

So  far  in  our  definition  of  the  word  fear,  we  have  not  considered 
the  connotative  meaning  of  the  term.  We  have  classified  it  as  a  "pain- 
ful emotion,"  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  word  fear  must  always 
have  an  unfavorable  connotation.  In  a  hasty  definition  of  the  woi^d,  it 
would  be  easy  to  assign  it  an  evil  meaning,  since  fear  is  popularly 
regarded  as  the  opposite  of  courage,  which  is  usually  considered  to 
be  an  absolute  good  or  a  virtue.  However,  fear  and  cowardice  are  not 
synonymous  terms;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  courageous  war 
hero  who  single-handedly  destroys  an  enemy  tank  on  the  battlefield  is 
likely  to  be  the  first  to  admit  his  fear.  Indeed,  fear  and  courage  are 
often  as  closely  related  as  fear  and  cowardice.  The  connotations  of 
words  are  important;  they  must  never  be  taken  for  granted. 

■  So  much  for  the  actual  process  of  defining  an  abstract  word.  We 
must  yet  consider  how  to  evaluate  a  definition.  If  we  have  supplied  a 
major  classification,  a  specific  frame  of  reference,  and  enough  details 
to  differentiate  the  word  from  other  similar  words,  we  have  satisfied 
all  the  demands  that  a  reader  or  listener  can  properly  make.  Within 
these  limitations,  we  have  the  right  to  interpret  the  word  in  whatever 
way  we  please,  and  nobody  can  label  our  interpretation  "right"  or 
"wrong."  This  principle  applies  to  all  definitions  of  abstract  words. 
For  example,  in  Plato's  dialogue.  The  Republic,  Thrasymachus,  one 
of  the  disputants,  claims  that  justice  means  "the  interest  of  the  strong- 
er." Now,  we  may  have  a  right  to  disagree  with  the  might-makes-right 
doctrine,  as  in  fact  Socrates  does,  but  we  cannot  say  that  because  of 
this  disagreement  the  original  definition  is  invalid.  Ultimately,  we 
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can  only  demand  that  definitions  be  clear  and  accurate;  they  do  not 
have  to  agree  with  our  interpretation  or  meaning  of  the  term. 


I  Ob.  Faults  in  Definitions 

By  now  we  realize  that  the  task  of  defining 
an  abstract  term  is  an  extremely  difficult  one.  It  requires  that  we  be 
logical,  and  it  demands  above  all  that  we  be  precise  and  clear.  A 
definition  is  worthless  if  it  does  not  give  evidence  of  careful  analytical 
thinking  and  if  it  is  fuzzy  or  ambiguous  in  its  phrasing.  Here  are  a 
few  warnings  about  how  to  avoid  faulty  definitions: 

(1)  Stay  within  one  major  classification.  You  cannot  possibly 
organize  your  thinking  if  you  define  all  the  general  meanings  of  a 
term.  The  word  habit,  for  example,  is  a  concrete  word  when  it  refers 
to  clothing ;  it  is  an  abstract  word  when  it  is  used  in  the  context  "smok- 
ing is  a  bad  habit."  Certainly  one  definition  cannot  cover  both  these 
meanings. 

(2)  Define  what  the  term  actually  is  to  mean  in  a  specific  con- 
text, not  what  someone  says  it  should  mean.  The  words  we  use  do  not 
have  absolute  meanings,  just  as  the  rules  by  which  we  live  are  rarely 
absolute.  Suppose  we  want  to  define  strike  as  it  is  used  in  the  game 
of  baseball.  We  can  find  an  absolute  statement  in  the  rule  book,  but 
for  a  workable  definition  we  must  depend  on  the  umpire's  judgment. 
A  strike,  therefore,  is  any  ball  the  umpire  calls  a  strike,  even  if  it 
never  approached  the  "strike  zone."  The  same  flexibility  is  found  in 
many  other  words.  The  propaganda  analyst  may  say  that  the  word 
propaganda  has  both  a  favorable  and  unfavorable  connotation,  de- 
pending on  its  use.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  few  people  use  the  word  in  a 
favorable  sense.  We  spoke  of  enemy  propaganda  during  World  War 
II,  but  our  own  news  releases  were  bulletins  released  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 

(3)  Avoid  a  definition  that  is  too  inclusive.  A  pencil  defined  as 
"a  writing  implement"  is  not  properly  differentiated  from  a  pen,  a 
piece  of  chalk,  a  crayon.  Neither  is  freedom  properly  defined  as  "the 
right  to  act  as  one  pleases."  Such  a  definition  disregards  the  many 
situations  in  our  society  in  which  restrictions  are  placed  upon  us.  We 
cannot  come  and  go  to  school  when  we  please;  we  are  not  permitted 
to  steal  or  embezzle;  we  are  prohibited  by  law  from  speeding  on  the 
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highways.  A  good  definition  of  freedom  must  recognize  the  restraints 
as  well  as  the  privileges  implied  by  the  term. 

(4)  Avoid  a  definition  that  is  too  exclusive.  We  cannot  logically 
define  a  pencil  as  "a  stick  of  graphite  encased  in  wood"  because  many 
types  of  pencils,  especially  mechanical  pencils,  are  not  made  of  wood. 
Likewise,  we  cannot  say  that  patriotism  means  "to  hate  foreigners" 
or  courage  "to  slay  an  enemy."  A  definition  which  is  too  narrow  is  just 
as  inaccurate  as  one  that  is  too  broad. 

(5)  Whenever  possible,  avoid  substituting  another  abstraction 
for  the  one  you  are  defining.  To  say  that  "faith  is  trust"  or  "religion 
is  belief"  accomplishes  nothing,  since  the  words  trust  and  belief  are 
as  much  in  need  of  definition  as  faith  and  religion. 

(6)  Avoid  using  derivative  forms  of  the  word  you  are  defining. 
A  popular  dictionary  defines  production  as  "the  art  of  producing," 
and  bitter  as  "of  a  bitter,  sour  flavor."  Both  of  these  definitions  go 
around  in  circles. 

(7)  Rely  on  the  dictionary  only  to  determine  the  major  classifi- 
cation. A  dictionary  definition  is  of  necessity  brief  and  general;  it  will 
not  supply  the  particulars  needed  to  extend  the  definition.  Moreover, 
dictionaries  generally  record  only  the  denotative  meanings  of  a  word; 
most  connotative  meanings  we  must  gather  from  other  sources,  includ- 
ing, above  all,  personal  experience. 

(8)  Do  not  use  your  definition  as  a  vehicle  for  persuasive  ap- 
peals. The  purpose  of  a  definition  is  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
not  to  condemn  or  to  praise  something.  We  may  all  despise  loneliness. 
but  if  we  are  defining  the  word,  we  should  not  begin  with  the  condem- 
nation, "Loneliness  is  a  horrible  condition;  any  friendly  individual 
can  avoid  it."  Nor  is  it  our  purpose  in  a  definition  of  democracy  or 
patriotism  to  wave  the  American  banner,  much  as  we  may  feel  in- 
clined to  do  so  at  other  times.  Conversely,  we  should  not  speak  con- 
temptuously of  concepts  which  we  regard  with  disfavor,  such  as  com- 
munism, intolerance,  or  crime. 

Finally,  a  successful  definition  depends  in  large  part  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  we  express  ourselves.  Careful  phrasing  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  above  faults  will  help  us  to  formulate  interesting  and 
well-developed  definitions. 


The  Dictionary 


Too  many  of  us  regard  a  dictionary  as  the 
final  authority  in  questions  pertaining  to  language.  We  expect  it  to 
give  us  the  "correct"  meanings  of  words;  consequently,  we  use  it  even 
to  settle  disputes  in  law  courts.  A  dictionary  is  not  a  law  book,  how- 
ever, nor  must  we  expect  it  to  contain  unimpugnable  definitions. 

A  dictionary  is  a  record  book;  that  is,  the  definitions  and  the 
pronunciations  which  it  registers  are  based  on  usage.  A  good  diction- 
ary is  the  product  of  years  of  research — a  process  which  involves 
reading  in  thousands  of  up-to-date  sources  by  the  lexicographer  (dic- 
tionary-maker). As  the  lexicographer  reads,  he  prepares  note  cards 
on  which  he  records  not  only  the  words  which  will  eventually  be  en- 
tered in  the  dictionary,  but  also  sentences  in  which  the  words  are  used. 
When  his  file  is  large  enough,  he  alphabetizes  his  note  cards,  and  then, 
by  inference  from  the  contexts  noted  on  his  cards,  he  writes  his  defi- 
nition. We  see,  therefore,  that  a  good  lexicographer  does  not  invent 
his  definitions;  he  bases  them  on  actual  usage.  Moreover,  we  should 
realize  that  since  the  job  of  preparing  a  dictionary  is  subject  to  human 
error,  even  good  dictionaries  may  at  times  contain  faulty  definitions. 
If  we  also  grant  that  language  constantly  changes,  we  will  understand 
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that  in  some  respects  a  dictionary  is  out  of  date  as  soon  as  it  is  pub- 
lished. For  while  the  lexicographer  has  been  amassing  his  information, 
new  words  have  been  formed  and  old  words  have  acquired  new  mean- 
ings. These  new  words  and  meanings  are  often  established  in  the  pop- 
ular vocabulary  even  before  the  dictionary  goes  to  press. 

The  notion  that  words  have  one  "correct"  meaning  lor  all  times 
is  another  barrier  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  function  of  dic- 
tionaries. If  the  meanings  of  words  were  constant,  a  definitive  diction- 
ary of  the  English  language  could  have  been  written  long  ago.  But 
word  meanings  change  constantly.  For  example,  when  Shakespeare 
spoke  of  "mice,  rats  and  such  small  deer,"  he  did  not  call  mice  and 
rats  "deer"  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word.  He  employed  the  word 
deer  in  its  original  sense  of  "animal"  (compare  German  Tier).  Many 
other  examples  could  be  offered  of  changes  in  the  meanings  of  words. 
Hound  once  referred  to  dogs  of  all  species.  Starve  originally  meant 
"to  die."  Silly  once  meant  "happy"  or  "contented";  hence  John  Mil- 
ton could  speak  of  "silly  sheep."  Moreover,  new  words  are  constantly 
added  to  our  language  and  older  words  drop  out.  World  War  II  gave 
us  such  words  as  bazooka  and  blitzkrieg,  while  words  like  gardyloo 
(a  cry  which  accompanied  the  throwing  of  slop  out  of  windows)  dis- 
appeared with  the  advent  of  the  garbage  truck.  Obviously,  "correct- 
ness" of  meaning  depends  on  where,  when,  and  how  a  word  is  used. 
A  dictionary  can  only  give  us  an  accurate  account  of  current  usage; 
it  can  never  give  us  a  meaning  which  is  "correct"  or  absolute,  because 
language  is  not  absolute. 


Ha.  Using  the  Dictionary 

As  a  record  book  of  the  language,  a  diction- 
ary is  not  only  the  most  useful  single  tool  of  tlie  writer  but  also  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  To  understand  its  proper  use,  let  us  examine 
one  of  the  entries  from  the  sample  dictionary  page  reproduced  in 
Figure  2. 

be-neath  (btneth'.  -netfiO^d'  (l)  below;  in  a  lower 
place,  position,  state,  etc.  ®  unawjj^th:  the' heaven 
above  and  the  earth  benfath.  ^prep.  ^)  below;  under; 
beneath  the  same  roof,  jg) further  down  than;  underneath; 
lower  in  place  than.  (M lower  down  on  a  slope  than:  be' 
neath  the  crest  of  a  hut.  (6)  Inferior  in  petition,  power, 

.etc. ,  to:  a  captain  is  beneama  major.  \7J  unworthy  of:  be- 
low the  level  or  dignity  of:  beneath  conlernvt.  \l MK  be-l 

inetne.  ut^  oeneotfian.  f.  be  bv  +  neothan  below  I   ^»yii. 


Sr? 


3.  see  below.    —All t.    i.  above. 
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As  we  can  see  from  this  example,  a  useful  dictionary  entry  should 
contain  information  regarding  the  following:  spelling,  syllabification, 
pronunciation,  grammatical  identification,  general  definition  (accord- 
ing to  the  parts  of  speech)  including  sample  contexts,  etymology,  and 
synonyms  and  antonyms.  In  addition,  for  some  words,  good  diction- 
aries also  list  notes  on  usage,  idiomatic  phrases,  variant  forms,  and 
subject  labels  (Medicine,  Law).  Let  us  analyze  these  parts  more 
specifically. 

(1)  Spelling.  In  general,  an  up-to-date  dictionary  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  spelling.  Most  words  in  our  language  are 
like  beneath;  they  are  arbitrarily  spelled  in  one  way  only,  and  careful 
writers  do  not  use  any  other  spelling.  However,  some  words  have  more 
than  one  acceptable  spelling.  Most  dictionaries  will  list  the  preferred 
spelling  first  (theater,  theatre),  but  a  few  use  a  system  of  cross  refer- 
ences whereby  the  alternate  spelling  form  appears  in  the  proper  alpha- 
betical sequence  and  refers  the  reader  to  the  more  usual  spelling. 

(2)  Syllabification.  The  dot  in  the  middle  of  the  word 
be-neath  serves  to  indicate  the  proper  syllabification.  This  informa- 
tion is  especially  useful  for  the  writer  when  he  needs  to  divide  words 
at  the  end  of  a  line. 

(3)  Pronunciation.  Immediately  after  the  word  entry,  the  pro- 
nunciation is  indicated,  usually  in  parentheses.  All  reliable  diction- 
aries contain  a  pronunciation  key,  often  given  in  abbreviated  form  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page.  This  key  refers  the  reader  to  the  symbols 
appearing  within  the  parentheses.  To  show  word  stress,  dictionaries 
customarily  use  accent  marks  (')  at  the  end  of  stressed  syllables.  For 
words  like  rodeo  which  have  two  accepted  pronunciations,  a  good  dic- 
tionary will  list  both,  though  the  first  may  be  preferred.  Dialectal 
pronunciations  are  usually  labeled,  but  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  modern  desk  dictionary  is  likely  to  record  only  unusual  dialect 
forms.  For  example,  the  so-called  "dropping  of  the  r"  generally  as- 
sociated with  New  England  speech  is  not  recorded  in  the  standard 
desk  dictionary. 

(4)  Grammatical  identification.  Immediately  preceding  the 
definition,  most  dictionaries  offer  some  grammatical  information,  in- 
cluding the  principal  parts  of  verbs,  the  plural  forms  of  nouns,  and 
irregular  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  adjectives.  Moreover, 
if  a  word  may  be  used  as  more  than  one  part  of  speech,  the  definitions 
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appropriate  to  each  part  of  speech  are  listed  separately  (see  the  defi- 
nition of  beneath  as  adverb  and  preposition). 

(5)  Etymology.  In  many  dictionaries,  etymologies  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  grammatical  identification.  The  etymology, 
customarily  put  inside  square  brackets,  includes  the  most  important 
facts  about  the  history  of  a  word  and  often  can  lead  us  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  it.  To  check  the  abbreviations  used  in  etymologies,  we 
should  refer  to  a  key,  usually  at  the  front  of  the  dictionary.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  wish  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  abbreviations  that 
appear  in  the  American  College  Dictionary  etymology  of  beneath,  we 
can  consult  the  "etymology  key"  and  discover  that  "OE"  refers  to 
"Old  English,"  "ME"  to  "Middle  English,"  and  "f"  to  "formed 
from."  Hence  we  learn  that  beneath  dates  back  to  the  oldest  period 
of  our  language,  the  Old  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  period.  Etymolo- 
gies often  furnish  interesting  information.  For  example,  gas  is  a  coin- 
age by  the  Flemish  chemist,  J.  B.  Van  Helmont,  who  formed  the  word 
on  the  basis  of  Greek  chaos.  The  names  Dorothy  and  Theodore  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  "a  gift  of  God,"  both  being  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  doron  (gift)  and  theos  (God).  The  native  English  name 
with  the  same  meaning  as  Dorothy  is  Godiva  (derived  from  OE  god, 
"god,"  and  giefu,  "gift").  A  gossip  was  once  literally  a  "God-rela- 
tive" (from  OE  god  and  sibb),  that  is,  a  "sponsor  in  baptism."  The 
word  lord  may  be  traced  back  to  the  primitive  times  when  the  master 
of  the  house  was  "the  keeper  of  he  loaf,"  (OE  hlaford  from  hldf, 
meaning  "loaf,"  and  weard,  meaning  "keeper"). 

(6)  Synonyms  and  antonyms.  The  synonyms  listed  at  the  end 
of  definitions  are  useful  aids  to  writing.  Though  it  is  true  that  many 
words  are  not  interchangeable  in  all  contexts  (inexpensive  and  cheap 
in  the  context  "a  cheap  trick"),  we  can  none  the  less  improve  our 
working  vocabulary  by  studying  synonyms  to  add  variety  and  sharp- 
ness of  expression  to  our  style.  The  list  of  antonyms,  or  words  with 
opposite  meanings,  may  also  serve  a  useful  function.  Frequently  we 
are  better  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  by 
studying  their  antonyms.  For  example,  the  words  simple  and  plain 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  their  antonyms  fustian, 
pompous,  turgid,  and  ostentatious. 

Besides  these  regular  features  of  a  dictionary  entry,  we  should 
also  understand  such  usage  labels  as  colloquial,  obsolete,  archaic,  and 
idiomatic.  Colloquial,  technically,  refers  to  spoken  language  (check 
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Running  Haad  — 
Vocabulary  Entry  • 


beauty 


Syllabication  Dots  ■ 
Pronunciation 


-|beau-ty|(bnmn.  n.,  pi.  -ties.  l.  that  quality  of  any 
ODject  or  sense  or  thought  whereby  it  excites  an  admiring 
pleasure;  quaUflcatlon  of  a  high  order  for  delighting  the 
eye  or  the  aesthetic,  intellectual,  or  moral  sense.  2.  some- 
thing beautiful,  esp.  a  woman.  3.  a  grace,  charm,  or 
pleasing  excellence.  [ME  beute,  t.  OF;  m.  beaute,  der. 
Jbeau.  See  bead]    — Sya.  1.  loveliness,  pulchritude. 


'^"•■^_V.'^P'''''^ dl;^7.an.  -dTz/an)!  vt      to  dress  or  adorn 
gauaiiy.  |.r.  be-  +  dizenJ    — be.di^zen.meBt,  n. 


Part  of  Sp„ch  and  Inflected  Forn.,        ''t.\Vfnt^^C^it^^ohk^^fS^i}.^^^n 


Synonym  Study  ■ 


Variant  Principal  Parts  . 
Variant  Spelling  — ^^ 
Hyphenated  Entry 


immence; 
start.    2.  to'comeinto  existence;  arise;  originate,    —v.t. 

3.  to  take  the  first  step  in;  set,  about;  start;  commence. 

4.  to  originate;  be  the  originator  of.  [ME  beginne(n), 
OE  btginnan'i    — be-gin'ner,  n. 

<—  -^.Syn.  3.  Begin,  commence,  initiate,  start  (when  fol- 
lowed by  noun  or  gerund)  refer  to  setting  into  motion  or 
progress  something  which  continues  for  some  time.  Begin 
IS  the  commoQ  term:  to  begin  knittino  a  sweater.  Com- 
mence Is  a  more  formal  word,  often  suggesting  a  more  pro- 
longed or  elaborate  beginning:  to  commence  proceedings  in 
court.  Initiate  implies  an  active  and  often  ingenious  first 
act  in  a  new  field:  to  initiate  a  new  procedure.  Start  means 
to  make  a  first  move  or  to  set  out  on  a  course  of  action:  to 
start  paving  a  street.  4.  institute,  inaugurate,  initiate.  ^Ant. 
_1.  end. 

be-lew-el    (bif  ido/al).  r.r,  -eled.  -eling  orl(esp.  Brit.)! 


l-elled,  -eiiing.lto  adorn  with  or  as  with  jewels. 


be-Ia-bor  (bt  la/bar),  ti.t.     1.   to  beat  vigorously;  ply 
with  heavy  blows.      2.  to  asj^ail  nersijstentlv.  as  with 


riaicuie. 


^ 


(Jbs.  to  labor  at  I  Also, 


'mxh'^^i^, 


ur.l 


IbeUes-let-treHl  fhijl  ifit/n     _  .  ^     -- 

forms  of  literature;  literature  regarded  as  a  fine  art 


n.pl.     the  finer  or  higher 


Word  Element 


Consecutive  Definition  Numbers  • 


Etymology  • 


[F]    — bel-let-riat  (b61 16t/rTst) ,     n.      — bel-le-tris-tic 

(bSKlgtrls^trk),  adj.     — Syn.  See  literature. 

bene-J  a  word  element  meaning  "well",  as  in  benedic- 
iion.  Lt.  L,  comb,  form  of  bene,  adv.] 

be-neath  (bTneth',  -netti^^dv.  (l)  below ;  in  a  lower 
place,  position,  state,  etc.  @  unoern^th:  the- heaven 
above  and  the  earth  beneath,  —^prep.  ^)  below;  under; 
beneath  the  same  roof,  (a) further  down  than ;  underneath ; 
lower  in  place  than.  (M lower  down  on  a  slope  than:  be- 
neath the  crest  of  a  hut.  (6)  Inferiorin  position,  power, 
^ etc.,  to:  a  captain  is  beneauia  major.  (7)  unworthv  of:  be- 
low the  level  or  dignity  of:  beneath  conternvt. If Mlibe-l 

Infi/if,  VK  tieneolhari,  I.  be  by  +  n€0(/ign  below  I  — ayn. 
3.  See  below.     .^Ant.    1.  above. 


Usage  Note  -• 


bent*   (bCnt).   adj.      1.   curved 
bow,  etc.    2,  determined:  se^:  resolved 
3.  bent  state  or  form.    4.  dii 


crooked:   a   bent  stick. 
Kfol.  bv  071)1 
Ite     '■■    ' 


Synonym  list  ' 


Example  Contexts  < 


Idiomatic  Phrases  ' 


direction  taken  (usually  figur- 
ative); inclination;  leaning;  bieis:  a  bent  for  painting. 
6.  capacity  of  endurance.  6.  Civ.  Eng.  a,  transverse 
frame  of  a  bridge  or  a  building,  designed  to  support 
either  vertical  or  horizontal  loads,  [pp.  of  bend'] 
— f^-Syn.  4.  tendency,  propensity,  proclivity,  predilection, 

bent' (bSnt),  n.  1.  bent  grass.  2.  a  stalk  of  such  grass. 
3.  (formerly)  any  stiff  grass  or  sedge.  4.  Scot,  and  N. 
Eng.  a  grassy  tract,  a  moor,  or  a  hillside,  [ME;  OE 
beonet,  c.  G  ftinse  rush] 

bet-ter  (bSt'ar),  adj.  (comparative  of  good).  1.  of  su- 
perior quality  or  excellence:  a  better  position.  2.  of 
^_superior  value,  use,  fitness,  desirability,  acceptableness, 
etc.:  a  better  time  for  action.  3.  larger;  greater:  (/le  &e((er 
part  of  a  lifetirne.  4.  improved  in  health;  heaitmer. 
—aav.  {comparative  of  well) .  5.  in  a  more  excellent  way 
or  manner:  to  behave  better.     6.  in  a  superior  degree:^ 

,  know  a  man  better.  7.  more:  better  than  a  mile  to  toii)n. 
a.  had  better,  would  be  wiser,  saler,  etc..  to.  »,  better 
off,  in  better  circumstances.  lO.lthink  better  oljto  re- 
consider  and  decide  more  favorably  or  wisely.  — T.^ 
11.  to  inake  better:  improve:  increase  the  good  qualities 
of.    12Jbetter  oneaelftHo  improve  one's  social  standing. 


Antonyms 


education,  etc.  13.  to  improve  upon;  surpass;  exceed: 
they  bettered  working  conditions,  —n.  14.  that  which  has 
superior  excellence,  etc. :  the  better  of  two  choices.  1 6.  (.us- 
ually pi.)  one's  superior  in  wisdom,  wealth,  etc.  16.  su- 
periority; mastery:  to  get  the  better  of  someone.  [ME 
bettre,  OE  betera  c.  Goth,  batizal  — Svn.  11.  See 
improve.    I— Ant.  1.  worse.      11.  worsen! 


Figure  2 
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brunch 

Ibt-tl  a  prefix  meaning:  1.  twice,  doubly,  two,  as  in 
MlaXeral,  binocular,  triweekly.  2.  (in  science)  denoticg 
in  general  two,  as  in  bicarboTiaie.  Also,  bin-,  [t.  L.  comb, 
form  of  bis  twice,  doubly,  der.  L  duo  two] 

Bi.    Chem.  bismuth.  ^ — 

7^7^ 


British  India. 


bl-son  (bl'san,  -zan). 
-son.    Zool.    a    large 


n..  pi. 

North 
American  bovine  ruminant. 
Bison  bison  (American  bi- 
son, or  buffalo),  with  high, 
well-haired  shoulders,  [t.  L, 
t.  Gmc. ;  cf.  G  wisenQ 


American  bbon.  Blxn  blvm 

(10  lo  12  (L  Ions. 
«b.  6  fl.  high  at  ibc  shoulder) 


blOOd-mO-blle  (blQd'mabSIO.  n.  a  small  truck  with 
medical  equipment  for  receiving  blood  donations. 

I  Bos-ton  tbos'^tan.  b6s'^tan).  n.  1.  the  capital  of  Massa- 
chusetts, In  the  E  part:  the  largest  city  and  seaport  in 
New  England.  801.444;  with  suburbs,  2.354.507  (1950). 
2.  (I.e. )  a  game  of  cards,  played  by  four  persons  with  two 
packs  of  cards.  3.  (I.e.)  a  social  dance  a  modification  of 
the  waltz.  -UtOB-tonlan  1  (bOs  to^nl  en.  bOs  to'-). 
adj..  n. 


bOt-tld!j(b«t'8l).  n..  v..  -tied,  -tling.  — n.  1.  a  portable 
vessel  with  a  neck  or  mouth,  now  commonly  made  of 
glass,  used  for  holding  liquids.  2.  the  contents  of  a 
Dottle;  as  much  as  a  bottle  contains:  a  bottle  of  wine. 
3.  the  bottle,  intoxicating  liquor.  4.  bottled  milk  for 
babies:  raised  on  the  bottle,  —c.t.  6.  to  put  into  or  seal 
in  a  bottle;  esp.  in  England,  to  can  or  put  up  fruit  or 
vegetables.  6.  bottle  up,  to  shut  in  or  restrain  closely: 
to  bottle  up  one's  feelings.  [ME  hotel,  t.  OF:  m.  botele,  g. 
LL  butticula.  dim.  of  butlis  butt*]  — bot'tle-like',  adj. 
— bot'tler,  n. 


bot-tl€l£l(b6t'an.  n.    Brit.  Dial,  a  bundle,  esp.  of  hay. 
[ME  botel.  t.  OF,  dim.  of  botte  bundle] 


boiif-fant  (boofSN').  od?  If rfr.f/i. [puffed  out:  full, 
uf'fantc  (b 


sleeves  or  draperies. 


-bouT 


Jb6bt&fit').ad).fem. 


iBradleyl(brad'ir).  n.  l.  Henry.  1845-1923.  British 
pmioiogist  and  lexicographer.  2.  Omar  Nelson,  born 
1893.,  U.S.  general:  Chief  of  Staff  1948-49;  chairman. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  1949-1953. 

jbraln  ^vashLng,!  systematic  indoctrination  that 
cnanges  or  unaermines  one's  political  convictions. 
— brain-wash,  v. 

brain  wave,  l.  (pi.)  Med.  electroencephalogram. 
2.  Colloq.  a  sadden  Idea  or  inspiration. 

brass  (br^s.  bras),  n.  1.  a  durable,  malleable,  and  duc- 
tile yfellow  alloy,  consisting  essentially  of  copper  and 
zinc.  2.  a  utensil,  ornament,  or  other  article  made  of 
brass.     3.  Mach.  a  bearing,  bush,  or  the  like.    4J  A'JusicTI 

a.  a  musical  instrument  of  the  trumpet  or  horn  families. 

b.  siK;^nstruments  collectively  In  a  band  or  orchestra. 
5.IBrif.ia  memorial  tablet  incised  with  an  efflgy,  coat  of 
arms  or  the  like.  «.  metallic  yellow;  lemon.  amt>er.  or 
reddish  yellow.  7.  U.S.  Slang,  i  "  '  ' 
officers,    b.  any  important  offli 

sive  assurance;  impudence;  effrontery.  ».  lirtl.  Slang. 
money,  ^-adj.  10.  of  brass.  11.  using  musical  in- 
struments made  of  brass.  [ME  6ras,  OE  ftrics]  — brass'- 
liko',  adj. 

brig-and-age  (brTe'^andTi)  n.  the  practice  of  brig- 
ands; plundering. lAlso,  bng^and.isro.l 


lang.  a.  high-rapkine  military 
It  officials.  8.  l(,n//on]  «.?'''^- 
b;  effrontery.     9.  Bnl.  Slang. 


bro^TJ-le  (brou'nT).  n.  1.  (in  folklore)  a  little  brown 
goblin,  esp.  one  who  helps  secretly  in  household  work. 
2.  U.S.  a  small,  highly  snortened  chorolate  cake,  often 
containing  nuts.  3.I(CQP.I  a  trademark  for  a  type  ol  in- 
expensive box  camera.  4.  any  inexpensive  box  camera. 
S.llCQpnia  member  of  the  iuDlordj\ision  (ages  8-11)  of 


a  member  of  the  iuDtordi\ision  (ages  8-11)  o 
Scouts  or  {Brit.)  the  uin  uuides.   — syn.  1.  Se 


the  Ulrl 
fairy. 

Bnun-mell  (brum^'al),  n.  I  See  Beau  Bruromell.   | 
brunch  (briSnch).  n.     a  mid-morning  meal  that  serves 
both  as  breakfast  and  lunch,  [b.  breakfast  and  lunch] 
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the  etymology  of  the  word),  but  as  a  label  in  a  dictionary  it  often 
means  "informal"  as  well  as  "conversational."  The  use  of  the  word 
brass  with  the  meaning  of  "self-assurance"  (He  has  a  lot  of  brass)  is 
colloquial.  An  obsolete  word  is  one  that  has  gone  completely  out  of 
use,  as  can  for  "know"  and  eft  for  "again."  The  Merriam  Company 
dictionaries  regard  as  obsolete  any  word  that  is  not  known  to  have 
been  used  since  1660.  On  the  other  hand,  words  that  are  clearly  going 
out  of  use  are  called  "archaic."  Wight,  steed,  quoth,  thou,  methinks, 
and  albeit  are  archaisms,  rarely  found  in  modern  prose  but  still 
occasionally  used  in  very  formal  or  humorous  styles.  An  idiomatic 
expression  is  an  unusual  word  or  phrase  which  is  peculiar  to  one  lan- 
guage, as,  for  example,  cut  it  out,  go  steady,  shake  a  leg,  gone  to  the 
dogs,  and  get  the  upper  hand. 


lib.  Types  of  Dictionaries 

The  standard  desk  or  collegiate  type  diction- 
ary, usually  called  an  abridged  dictionary,  is  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  give  extensive  information  in  its  entries.  Moreover,  since 
good  abridged  dictionaries  normally  contain  only  around  150,000 
vocabulary  entries,  they  will  not  supply  us  with  information  about  the 
less  commonly  used  words  in  the  language.  However,  for  our  everyday 
needs  a  recent  edition  of  one  of  the  better  desk  type  dictionaries  is 
adequate.  Among  them  the  following  are  highly  recommended:  The 
American  College  Dictionary ;  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary ; 
and  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Language.  The 
best  known  unabridged  dictionary  is  the  Webster's  Neiv  International 
Dictionary  (second  edition,  1934),  which  may  be  consulted  for  vo- 
cabulary entries  not  included  in  the  abridged  dictionaries. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  dictionaries,  we  may  find  any  number  of 
special  dictionaries  on  the  library  shelves.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  ones. 


(1)  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary:  the  most  complete  historical  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language,  published  in  ten  volumes.  It  gives 
full  etymologies,  quotations  ( two  from  each  century  during  which  the 
word  has  been  in  the  language),  spelling  variants,  and  grammatical 
and  phonetic  information. 
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(2)  Kenyon  and  Knott,  A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  American  English: 
an  accurate  source  for  the  pronunciation  of  American  English  words. 
Pronunciation  notes  are  in  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet. 

(3)  Walter  Skeat.  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language: 
a  specialized  work  on  the  origins  of  words,  giving  more  complete 
information  than  the  standard  dictionary. 

(4)  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases  or  Webster  s  Dic- 
tionary of  Synonyms:  the  best  available  sources  for  full  listings  of 
synonyms. 


Tic.  Evaluating  a  Dictionary 

Naturally,  some  dictionaries  are  not  so  good 
as  others.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  recognize  a  good  dictionary, 
let  us  look  further  at  some  of  the  features  that  it  should  contain. 

A  good  dictionary  should  be  up-to-date.  Since  our  language  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  flux,  dictionaries,  as  we  have  already  noted,  can 
never  be  quite  up-to-date.  But  they  should  be  revised  frequently  in 
order  that  new  words  may  be  listed. 

A  good  dictionary  should  contain  clear  definitions.  In  defining 
unfamiliar  objects,  it  should  include  illustrations.  By  itself,  a  verbal 
definition,  especially  of  the  more  obscure  animal  and  plant  names,  may 
lead  to  confusion.  Definitions  that  are  too  general  should  also  be  noted. 
One  dictionary  defines  hearing  as  "a  physical  sense  with  a  particular 
type  of  terminal  organ  responsible  to  a  particular  type  of  stimulus." 
This  definition  could  apply  to  any  of  the  five  senses.  Occasionally 
dictionaries  use  unnecessarily  difficult  words  in  their  definitions.  For 
example,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  famous  dictionary,  defines  net- 
work as  "any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  at  equal  distances,  with 
interstices  between  the  intersections,"  and  cough  as  "a  convulsion  of 
the  lungs,  vellicated  by  some  sharp  serosity."  Unfortunately,  only  a 
man  of  Dr.  Johnson's  learning  could  understand  these  definitions,  and 
he  would  have  no  need  to  look  them  up.  Since  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  lexicographers — his  dictionary  is  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  dictionaries — we  can  overlook  the  complexity  of  some  of  his  defini- 
tions, but  a  modern  dictionary  should  have  relatively  clear  and  simply 
phrased  definitions. 
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A  good  dictionary  is  objective  in  its  definitions.  Dictionary  ed- 
itors, regardless  of  their  personal  preferences,  must  define  controver- 
sial terms  without  bias.  However,  we  should  demand  that  words  which 
have  especially  derogatory  connotations,  like  kike,  dago,  or  spic,  be 
labeled  "contemptuous." 

Finally,  a  good  dictionary  must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  ordinary  communication.  It  is  well  for  us  to  check 
the  preface  so  that  we  may  discover  the  total  number  of  entries  in  the 
vocabulary.  Most  paperback  dictionaries  are  inadequate  because  of 
their  limited  vocabularies.  Remember  that  a  good  desk  dictionary 
contains  around  150,000  entries. 
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UNIT  III  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Write  a  400-500-word  essay  defining  one  of  the  abstract  words  in  the  follow- 
ing list:  anger,  beauty,  cooperation,  courage,  coivardice,  crime,  discrimina- 
tion, educated  man,  education,  evil,  faith,  fame,  friendship,  hatred,  honor, 
integrity,  justice,  liberal  arts,  liberty,  love,  loyalty,  piety,  prejudice,  reputa- 
tion, sportsmanship,  success,  tragedy,  trust,  virtue,  zeal. 

2.  Prepare  a  three-  to  four-minute  extemporaneous  speech  on  the  definition 
you  have  made. 

3.  In  a  300-word  essay  and/or  a  three-minute  speech  defend  or  challenge  one 
of  the  following  definitions: 

a.  Poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world. — Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley 

b.  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  war.  Its  glory  is  all  moonshine.  It  is  only  those 
who  have  neither  fired  a  shot  nor  heard  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
wounded  who  cry  aloud  for  blood,  more  vengeance,  more  desolation. 
War  is  hell. — Attributed  to  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 

c.  God  can  be  defined  as  that  something,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness. — Matthew  Arnold 

d.  The  capitalist  himself  is  a  practical  man,  who,  it  is  true,  does  not  always 
reflect  on  what  he  says  outside  his  office,  but  who  always  knows  what 
he  does  inside  the  latter. — Karl  Marx 

e.  A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored  by  little 
statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

f.  An  educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal 
and  magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons  and  engines  which  man's  skill 
has  been  able  to  devise  from  the  earliest  time. — Thomas  Carlyle 

g.  As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book;  who  kills  a  man  kills 
a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book, 
kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  eye.  Many 
a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life. — John  Milton 

h.  Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition;  oft  got  without  merit, 

and  lost  without  deserving. — William  Shakespeare 
i.  If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else  /  You  get  about  the  best  thing 

God  invents. — Robert  Browning 
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UNIT   III   EXERCISES 


1.  Can  you  explain  why  the  denotative  meaning  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
extensional  and  the  connotative  meaning  as  intensional? 

2.  Cite  an  example  each  for  the  denotative  and  connotative  uses  of  the  words 
capitalism  and  mother. 

3.  What  meaning  does  the  word  tolerance  have  in  the  toolmaker's  frame  of 
reference?  the  doctor's?  the  minister's?  Consult  your  dictionary  to  find  as 
many  frames  of  reference  as  you  can  for  the  words  horse,  load,  distributor, 
and  face. 

4.  Find  some  major  classifications  for  the  following  terms  and  use  each  in  an 
appropriate  context:  spirit,  fear,  honor,  liberal,  love,  nature,  character,  and 
romantic. 

5.  Prepare,  following  the  system  of  the  lexicographer,  a  definition  of  some 
slang  word  not  listed  in  your  dictionary. 

6.  Become  acquainted  with  your  dictionary  by  performing  the  following  exer- 
cises: 

a.  Discover  how  your  dictionary  handles  alternate  spellings  by  looking 
up  draft,  draught  and  all  right,  alright. 

h.  Syllabify  the  following  words :  characteristics,  language,  festival,  jeal- 
ousy, poriferous,  unreconstructed,  and  asphyxiation. 

c.  Check  the  pronunciations  of  the  following  words:  economics,  illustrate, 
either,  absurd,  advertisement,  acclimate,  penalize,  and  research. 

d.  Find  the  abbreviations  used  for  intransitive  verb,  archaic,  and  non- 
commissioned officer. 

e.  Find  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  swim  and  abide. 

f.  Check  the  words  well,  rung,  and  labor  to  determine  their  usage  as 
different  parts  of  speech. 

g.  Find  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  far,  many,  and  little. 

i.  Check   the  etymologies  of  the  following   words:   donkey,  superman, 

shilly-shally,  cab,  fee,  candidate,  vamoose,  neighbor,  curfew. 
'].  Locate  some  synonyms  and  antonyms  for  the  following  words  and  use 

each  in  an  appropriate  context:  famous,  kind,  climb,  strike,  stroll,  ample. 
k.  Find  two  examples  each  of  colloquial,  obsolete,  archaic,  and  idiomatic 

words  or  phrases. 
1.  Check  the  date  of  the  last  editing  of  your  dictionary  and  see  if  it  contains 

such  recent  words  as  aureomycin,  cybernetics.  Sputnik,  and  cinerama. 


UNIT   IV 


Developing  the 
Central  Idea 


UNIT  IV:   DEVELOPING   THE  CENTRAL   IDEA 


Unless  you  are  a  strange  sort  of  human 
being,  you  must  have  been  confused  many  times  by  speakers  or  writers 
who  attempted  to  convey  a  great  many  separate  ideas  in  an  inadequate 
time  or  space.  For  example,  the  college  student  who  tries  in  a  three- 
minute  classroom  speech  to  discuss  "The  Values  of  a  Liberal  Arts 
Education"  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start;  he  will  not  commu- 
nicate much  to  his  listeners,  for  he  has  attempted  too  much.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  speech  and  the  nature  of  his  audience  will  place  excessive 
demands  upon  him.  Not  only  must  he  define  what  he  means  by  liberal 
arts  education — no  easy  task — but  he  must  also  describe  the  frame  of 
reference  within  which  he  uses  the  term  values.  Then,  the  definitions 
out  of  the  way,  he  must  describe  the  various  values  which  accrue  from 
a  liberal  arts  education.  Very  probably  the  members  of  his  audience 
will  be  confused  when  he  ends  his  speech.  At  best,  they  will  go  away 
with  a  few  vague  and  unsubstantiated  generalizations  in  their  minds. 
If,  however,  the  same  student  speaker  limits  his  topic  to  a  single 
assertion  and  goes  on  to  substantiate  that  assertion  with  various  kinds 
of  support,  he  will  almost  certainly  communicate  more  successfully. 
Suppose  that  instead  of  talking  about  "The  Values  of  a  Liberal  Arts 
Education"  he  restricts  himself  to  one  aspect  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
one  kind  of  value.  Let  us  say  that  he  speaks  on  the  assertion,  "A  Thor- 
ough Knowledge  of  History  is  a  Valuable  Asset  to  the  Statesman."  He 
may  then  develop  this  one  idea  by  using  several  types  of  support. 
Perhaps  he  will  quote  Harry  Truman  to  the  effect  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  history  is  essential  to  the  successful  office  seeker.  Per- 
haps he  will  reason  that  since  men  at  all  times  are  fundamentally 
alike,  knowledge  of  how  men  have  conducted  themselves  in  the  past 
will  help  one  to  predict  with  some  accuracy  how  they  will  conduct 
themselves  in  the  future.  Perhaps  he  will  report  the  results  of  a  statis- 
tical survey  which  indicated  that  the  most  respected  and  powerful 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  are  generally  more  historically 
minded  than  their  less  respected  and  less  powerful  colleagues.  Perhaps 
he  will,  point  to  the  vast  historical  learning  of  Winston  Churchill,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  twentieth  century. 

114 
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Throughout  his  speech,  he  will  concentrate  upon  the  single  idea 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  states- 
man, and  he  will  support  the  idea  by  such  means  as  reasoning,  statis- 
tics, illustration,  and  the  testimony  of  an  authority.  The  chances  are 
very  good  that  he  will  communicate  successfully. 

Many  of  the  speech  and  writing  situations  with  which  you  will  be 
faced,  particularly  in  college,  will  necessitate  a  veiy  limited  scope. 
You  will  communicate  much  more  effectively  if  in  these  limited  situ- 
ations you  restrict  yourself  to  the  development  of  a  single  idea.  The 
essential  pattern  is  rather  simple:  introduce  the  idea,  develop  the  idea 
by  supporting  it  in  two  or  three  or  four  diif erent  ways,  restate  the  idea. 

Yet  this  unit  is  not  concerned  only  with  the  short  speech  or  paper. 
If  you  will  analyze  the  central  idea  of  longer  expository  speeches  or 
papers,  you  will  find  that  often  they  are  composed  of  a  series  of  single 
ideas.  Sometimes  these  ideas  build  upon  each  other,  the  second  de- 
pending upon  the  first;  sometimes  they  stand  in  relative  isolation  until 
brought  together  in  the  conclusion  for  a  cumulative  effect.  Whichever 
method  is  used,  the  success  of  the  communication  will  depend  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  speaker  or  writer  develops  the  individual  ideas 
which  contribute  toward  the  total  effect;  the  whole  is  no  stronger  than 
its  parts.  If,  therefore,  you  become  competent  in  developing  a  single 
idea,  you  will  also  increase  your  effectiveness  in  developing  a  multi- 
ple-idea topic. 
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Forming  the  Single  Idea 


Before  you  can  learn  to  develop  a  single 
idea  and  hence  communicate  it  with  force  and  clarity,  you  must  be 
able  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  single  and  a  multiple  idea. 

Basically,  the  single  idea  is  one  which  stands  in  relative  isolation, 
one  which  may  be  treated  by  itself  without  specific  reference  to  other 
ideas.  A  multiple  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  subdivision  if  it  is 
to  be  dealt  wth  thoroughly.  For  example,  the  subject  "College  Has 
Changed  Some  of  My  Attitudes"  is  a  multiple  idea.  If  you  were  to  deal 
with  this  subject,  you  would  of  necessity  be  forced  to  subdivide,  for 
the  subject  contains  within  itself  several  individual  ideas,  each  of 
which  requires  separate  treatment.  "College  Has  Changed  My  Attitude 
Toward  Studying"  might  be  one  of  these ;  "College  Has  Changed  My 
Attitude  Toward  Dating"  might  be  another.  Likewise,  your  attitudes 
toward  religion,  dormitory  living,  responsibilty,  drinking,  art,  movies, 
books,  and  politics  would  be  possible  subdivisions. 

Indeed,  the  problem  of  isolating  a  single  idea  may  be  thought  of 
as  an  exercise  in  specificity.  In  Unit  II  you  learned  to  find  the  most 
specific  word  for  an  intended  meaning.  Building  means  many  things ; 
igloo  means  only  one.  So  too  in  isolating  single  ideas:  we  find  ideas 
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which  are  included  within  a  larger  topic.  Study  the  following  list  of 
multiple-idea  topics;  under  each  is  listed  a  suitable  single-idea  asser- 
tion. Can  you  find  others? 


Movies  are  better  than  ever. 

One  reason  why  Old  Yeller  is  an  excellent  movie  for  children  is  that 
it  stimulates  appreciation  of  nature. 

Literature  assists  our  understanding  of  life. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  Salinger's  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  is 
its  concern  with  the  inability  of  adults  to  understand  children. 

Our  educational  system  needs  overhauling. 

My  strongest  objection  to  present-day  high  schools  is  that  they  place 
too  much  emphasis  upon  extracurricular  activities. 

Americans  are  a  sports-loving  people. 

Trout  fishing  is  the  favorite  sport  of  Idaho  residents. 

Our  driving  laws  should  be  tightened. 

Drunken  drivers  should  be  deprived  of  their  licenses. 


Differentiating  between  single  and  multiple  ideas  is  as  important 
to  the  reader  and  listener  as  it  is  to  the  speaker  and  writer.  In  our  dis- 
cussion of  receptive  skills,  we  learned  that  the  fundamental  obliga- 
tions of  a  reader  or  listener  are  to  understand,  to  evaluate,  and  to  act. 
And  these  obligations  are  contingent  upon  each  other.  We  cannot  eval- 
uate until  we  understand ;  we  cannot  act — at  least  it  would  be  foolish 
to  do  so — until  we  have  evaluated. 

This  being  so,  we  must  always  analyze  what  we  read  or  hear  to 
determine  whether  the  topic  is  single  or  multiple.  If  it  is  single,  then 
we  must  evaluate  the  validity  of  the  support  with  which  the  communi- 
cator developed  the  idea.  If  it  is  multiple,  we  must  demand  a  clear 
breakdown  and  an  adequate  development  of  the  subordinate  asser- 
tions. Often  a  communicator  will  omit  an  obvious  subdivision  of  his 
multiple-idea  topic  because  to  deal  with  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  his 
major  contention.  As  intelligent  readers  and  listeners  we  must  be  on 
our  guard;  we  must  demand  that  all  the  obvious  subdivisions,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  communicator's  purpose,  be  developed 
individually. 

You  can  put  this  receptive  ability  to  the  test.  While  in  college  you 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  development  of  single 
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ideas.  If  you  think  of  the  entire  semester's  work  in  a  particular  course 
as  a  multiple  idea,  then  you  can  break  that  idea  into  logical  subdivi- 
sions. Within  each  subdivision  your  instructor  designates  single  ideas 
for  development;  often  he  devotes  an  entire  lecture  to  the  development 
of  only  one  of  them.  He  presents  the  idea,  turns  it  around  to  examine 
it  from  all  angles,  offers  various  proofs  or  types  of  support  for  the 
idea,  then  restates  it.  Your  textbooks,  this  one  included,  follow  a  sim- 
ilar pattern.  They  present  ideas  individually,  develop  them,  and  show 
their  relevance  to  a  larger  unit  of  thought,  the  multiple  idea. 

Technically  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  single  idea.  This 
may  seem  to  contradict  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  section.  It 
does!  That  is,  it  does  if  we  think  of  a  single  idea  as  an  indivisible 
absolute,  one  which  cannot  be  broken  down  into  several  subordinate 
ideas.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  accept  the  paradox  of  the  relative 
indivisibility  of  an  idea,  we  can  say  that  single  ideas  exist. 

Single  ideas  exist  relatively  because  not  all  people  possess  the 
same  degree  of  knowledge  concerning  them.  Nor  do  the  same  people 
possess  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  about  them  at  all  times.  The 
more  we  learn  about  any  area — physics,  home  economics,  language, 
juvenile  delinquency,  fishing,  football,  history — the  more  we  become 
aware  of  its  complexity;  and  the  more  we  learn  of  its  complexity,  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  frame  an  indivisible  single  idea. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  for  the  communicator?  It  means 
that  before  a  speaker  or  writer  develops  a  single  idea,  he  must  consider 
not  only  his  own  but  also  his  audience's  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Communication  is  a  two-way  process;  it  is  both  expressive  and  recep- 
tive, for  it  must  involve  both  speaker-listener  or  writer-reader.  Too 
often  our  speeches  and  papers  do  not  communicate  because  we  fail  to 
realize  that  expression  constitutes  only  one  half  of  communication. 
The  speaker  who  constructs  a  speech  on  "The  Intonation  Patterns  of 
the  Spanish  Language"  without  considering  his  listeners'  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  almost  certainly  bound  to  fail;  likewise,  the  writer 
who  pens  a  vituperative  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  concern- 
ing recent  developments  in  Rhodesian  politics  had  better  realize  that 
his  readers  will  know  very  little  of  the  subject.  When  we  frame  a  single 
idea  for  a  speech  or  essay,  therefore,  we  must  adapt  the  subject  to  the 
demands  of  our  audience. 
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12a.  Stating  the  Central  Idea 

Thus  far  in  this  unit  we  have  employed  the 
term  single  idea  to  refer  to  a  somewhat  restricted  idea,  one  which  is 
relatively  indivisible.  The  term  seemed  particularly  appropriate  to 
diflferentiate  between  broad  and  narrow  topics.  Now,  however,  we  shall 
shift  our  emphasis  and  deal  with  the  use  of  single  ideas  in  writing  and 
speaking.  Since  many  situations  call  for  the  analysis  of  only  one  idea, 
and  since  that  one  idea  is  necessarily  the  principal  or  central  idea  of 
the  communication,  we  will  now  use  the  term  central  idea.  We  should 
remember,  however,  that  the  term  central  idea  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  basic  assertion  of  a  longer  theme  or  speech  which  develops  a  mul- 
tiple idea. 

The  most  obvious  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the  central  idea  of 
a  communication  is  that  it  should  be  stated.  Yet  veiy  often  speakers 
and  writers  neglect  to  do  just  that,  with  the  result  that  their  readers  or 
listeners  are  confused  by  a  mass  of  evidence  which  seems  to  lead 
nowhere.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  state  or  strongly  imply 
one's  central  idea.  Suppose  that  you  receive  a  phone  call  from  a  friend. 
He  tells  you  several  things:  (1)  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  dance  is 
only  $1.50  per  couple;  (2)  he  knows  a  luscious  blonde  who  would 
love  to  have  a  date  for  the  dance;  (3)  his  roommate,  who  is  also  a 
friend  of  yours,  has  room  for  another  couple  in  his  car;  (4)  several 
students  who  have  heard  the  band  on  other  occasions  have  testified  to 
its  excellence.  Now,  could  you  respond  to  such  a  communication — 
that  is,  could  you  understand,  evaluate,  and  act?  Without  inference, 
you  could  not;  and  inferences  are  not  always  clear.  Unless  a  central 
idea  is  stated  or  strongly  implied — as  when  a  car  salesman  is  pointing 
out  the  fine  features  of  the  Whooper-Dooper  V-8 — you  cannot  respond 
confidently.  If,  however,  your  friend  had  prefaced  his  information 
with  the  statement  of  a  central  idea — "I  have  decided  to  go  to  the 
dance  tonight,"  "You  should  go  to  the  dance  tonight,"  or  "I  need  to 
borrow  a  little  money" — you  could  respond,  and  the  communication 
would  be  successful. 

For  some  reason  communicators,  especially  inexperienced  ones, 
often  deliberately  avoid  the  direct  statement  of  their  central  ideas.  A 
student,  for  example,  might  say,  "I  thought  it  was  too  obvious,"  or 
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"You  know  what  I  am  driving  at."  The  fact  is  that  many  times  the 
reader  or  listener  does  not  know  what  you  are  "driving  at."  State  the 
central  idea  forthrightly,  and,  unless  you  are  attempting  to  achieve  a 
special  effect,  such  as  surprise,  state  it  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  your 
communication. 


1 2b.  Testing  the  Central  Idea 

Having  stated  your  central  idea,  you  have 
set  up  for  the  reader  or  listener  a  framework  within  which  he  will  re- 
spond to  your  communication.  And  since  our  special  definition  of 
respond  is  "To  understand,  evaluate,  and  act,"  you  must  do  all  within 
your  power  not  only  to  make  response  possible,  but  also  to  evoke  the 
particular  response  you  desire.  It  will  probably  mean  nothing  to  your 
history  professor  if  you  merely  state  as  a  central  idea,  "I  should  get  an 
'A'  in  this  course."  You  will  get  a  response,  certainly,  but  unless  you 
offer  reasons  why  he  should  respond  favorably,  the  response  will  be 
negative  and  you  will  not  get  your  "A." 

The  central  idea,  then,  must  be  put  to  some  sort  of  test.  Your  aim 
is  to  test  it  thoroughly  and  convincingly,  for  you  wish  your  reader  or 
listener  to  respond  affirmatively.  Furthermore,  you  want  the  affirmative 
response  to  be  a  lasting  one,  one  which  will  not  easily  be  changed. 
Sometimes  a  speaker  or  writer  evokes  a  response  by  testing  his  central 
idea  emotionally,  but  a  purely  emotional  response  cannot  be  trusted 
to  remain  unchanged.  For  this  reason  a  high-pressure  salesman,  one 
who  uses  emotional  arguments  to  test  his  central  idea  that  you  should 
buy  his  product,  will  insist  upon  immediate  and  irrevocable  response; 
he  wants  your  name  on  the  dotted  line  before  you  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  his  central  idea  objectively  (Can  I  afford  the  payments? 
Can  I  make  the  old  car  do  for  another  year?). 

Since  your  advantage  is  served  by  an  ability  to  evoke  a  lasting 
affirmative  response  to  your  communication,  you  should  test  your  cen- 
tral idea  objectively.  And  you  should  submit  it  to  the  test  of  not  one, 
but  several  types  of  support. 


13 


Supporting  the  Central 
Idea 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  talk  of  sup- 
port material.  In  Unit  II,  under  the  headings  "Supporting  Your  In- 
ferences" and  "Supporting  Your  Judgments,"  we  learned  that  support 
refers  simply  to  the  facts,  clarifications,  or  proofs  by  which  we  validate 
an  idea.  Now  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  classify  various 
types  of  support  material.  That  is,  we  will  now  take  up  individually 
various  methods  by  which  the  communicator  can  support  his  ideas. 

As  we  treat  these  various  types  of  support,  we  should  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  esoteric  about  them.  We  use  them  all  the  time — 
not  effectively  perhaps,  not  ethically  perhaps,  yet  we  do  use  them.  Even 
a  four-year-old  child  pleading  with  his  father  for  a  Tootsie  Roll  could 
run  the  gamut  of  these  types  of  support.  We  should  also  remember  that 
we  frequently  combine  the  various  methods  of  support.  Thus,  we  may 
define  by  using  the  testimony  of  authorities,  compare  by  using  statis- 
tics, and  contrast  by  using  illustrations.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  how- 
ever, we  shall  examine  separately  each  of  the  basic  types  of  support. 
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13a.  Definition 

Your  first  obligation  as  a  speaker  or  writer 
is  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  your  central  idea.  All  too  often,  par- 
ticularly in  the  listening  situation,  an  audience  gets  lost  because  it 
does  not  understand  what  the  speaker  is  "getting  at."  The  mere  state- 
ment of  your  central  idea  will  not  suffice;  you  must  explain  it  as  well. 
As  we  have  seen  in  Unit  III,  confusion  often  results  from  a  fail- 
ure to  define.  For  example,  consider  the  following  discrepancy  between 
speech  and  notes: 


SPEAKER 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you 
today  about  a  subject  which  is 
of  great  concern  throughout 
the  world,  euthanasia. 
Though  there  is  nothing  com- 
pletely new  about  the 
euthanasia  problem — 
the  Greeks,  for  example, 
were  concerned  about  it — 
the  great  increase  of  can- 
cer in  recent  years  has 
raised  the  question  anew. 
Serious  religious  dif- 
ferences, however,  have 
kept  euthanasia  from 
being  discussed  openly. 


NOTETAKER 

Subject:  youth  in  Asia 


Youth  in  Asia  has  been  a 
problem  for  a  long  time. 

The  Greeks  had  troubles  with  Asian 
youth. 

Cancer  epidemic  among  Asian 
youths  in  recent  years. 
Question:  What  can  we  do? 
Asians  belong  to  non-Christian 
religions,  so  we  have  not 
discussed  their  problems  openly. 


And  so  forth.  Now,  what  happened  to  cause  confusion?  Obviously, 
the  listener  was  not  acquainted  with  the  word  euthanasia  (pronounced 
almost  identically  with  the  phrase  youth  in  Asia),  and  as  a  result  he 
could  not  understand  the  speech.  The  fault  probably  rested  with  the 
speaker;  he  did  not  analyze  his  audience  carefully.  Cancer  specialists, 
even  a  group  of  well-educated  laymen,  do  not  require  a  definition  of 
euthanasia.  But  less  well-informed  audiences  do. 

Such  basic  confusion  as  in  the  example  is  rare.  Euthanasia  is  a 
term  not  frequently  used  in  daily  communication,  and  it  sounds  very 
much  like  a  group  of  other,  more  familiar,  words.  More  often  confu- 
sion results  from  our  using  a  word  with  strong  connotative  overtones, 
or  one  with  several  vastly  different  meanings.  Communist  is  such  a 
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word.  To  one  person  it  means  simply  a  system  of  social  organization 
in  which  all  property  is  held  in  common,  actual  ownership  being 
ascribed  to  the  organization.  To  another  it  means  an  actual  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  To  still  another  it  means  traitor.  To  another  it 
means  anybody  with  a  copy  of  Karl  Marx's  Das  Kapital  on  his  book- 
shelf. 

Considering  these  different  meanings,  would  a  speaker  commu- 
nicate effectively  without  explaining  which  meaning  he  attached  to  the 
word  communist?  Of  course  not.  If  you  were  to  speak  on  the  central 
idea  that  Communists  should  go  to  jail  and  did  not  settle  upon  a  specific 
definition  of  communist,  you  would  encourage  serious  confusion.  The 
person  assuming  the  first  definition  might  interpret  your  assertion  to 
include  Jesuit  priests,  who  take  a  vow  of  nonownership.  The  person 
assuming  the  last  definition  might  wish  to  call  on  the  police  to  arrest 
your  history  professor,  who  more  than  likely  possesses  Marx's  Das 
Kapital  because  it  is  an  important  historical  document. 

Always  define  your  terms  clearly  in  order  to  avoid  being  misun- 
derstood or  misinterpreted. 


1 3b.  Illustration 

The  illustration  is  probably  the  most  fre- 
quently employed  method  of  support.  In  fact,  the  skilled  speaker  or 
writer  feels  an  almost  unconscious  compulsion  to  support  his  abstract 
assertions  by  relating  them  to  the  tangible.  He  sprinkles  his  communi- 
cation abundantly  with  for  example  and  for  instance.  If  he  fails  to 
illustrate  his  assertions,  they  will  very  likely  remain  abstract  to  his 
audience. 

An  illustration  can  take  many  forms:  it  can  be  a  fable,  a  parable, 
a  biographical  or  historical  allusion,  a  personal  experience,  or  an 
anecdote.  Jesus,  for  example,  constantly  illustrated  abstract  ideas  by 
presenting  them  in  parables.  Similarly,  we  all  draw  from  the  real  or 
imagined  experience  of  mankind,  our  own  included,  to  support  our 
ideas. 

The  following  examples  demonstrate  the  use  of  illustration  for 
effective  support: 
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CENTRAL  idea:  The  student  who  plays  football  is   expected  to  sacrifice  his 
studies  for  the  sake  of  the  game. 


illustration:  When  after  one  Saturday  game  I  limped  off  the  field  with 

(personal  a  twisted  ankle,  I  knew  that  I  would  be  expected  to  spend  a 

experience)  good  deal  of  Sunday  in  the  training  room  taking  treatment  for 
the  injury.  But  since  Sunday  was  the  only  time  that  I  was 
able  to  study  for  a  coming  examination,  I  stayed  away  from 
the  training  room.  As  a  result  the  ankle  stiffened  and  on  the 
practice  field  I  was  made  to  feel  guilty  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
The  coaches  are  aware  that  in  theory  studies  come  first,  but 
they  are  also  aware  that,  in  a  big-time  league,  if  studies  actually 
come  first,  second-rate  teams  are  likely  to  be  the  result. — Allen 
Jackson,  "Too  Much  Football,"  Atlantic  Monthly. 


CENTRAL  IDEA:  A  great  man  overcomes  his  handicaps. 

illustration:  Abraham  Lincoln  furnishes  an  excellent  example.  Who 

(historical         among  his  neighbors  on  the  Kentucky  or  Illinois  frontier  would 
and  bio-  have  thought  that  young  Abe  would  some  day  rise  above  the 

graphical  handicaps  of  his  environment?    His  home  was  a  simple  log 

allusion)  cabin;   his  parents  were  hard  working,  but  uneducated.  He 

possessed  very  few  books,  and  his  schooling  was  meager. 
Gangling  and  awkward,  he  lacked  even  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
manding appearance.  Yet  this  same  Abe  Lincoln  became  the 
sixteenth  President  of  our  United  States. — Student  Theme 


13c.  Statistics 

A  recently  coined  saying  warns  us  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  lies:  lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics.  Certainly  it  is 
true  that  statistics  are  often  used  irresponsibly,  and  the  reader  or  lis- 
tener must  always  be  on  his  guard  to  determine  the  validity  of  statis- 
tical support.  Yet,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  live  in  an  age  which 
places  great  reliance  upon  numbers.  Statistics  bombard  us  every  day 
from  all  directions:  "Nine  out  of  ten  doctors  smoke  Camels";  "Gallup 
Poll  figures  indicate  that  Richard  Nixon  commands  61  percent  of  the 
Republican  vote" ;  "College  graduates  earn  an  average  of  $2,361  more 
per  year  than  high  school  graduates" ;  "In  Russia  52  percent  of  col- 
lege undergraduates  major  in  science,  in  America  only  20  percent." 
And  since  we  are  so  impressed  by  statistics,  the  successful  writer  or 
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speaker  must  learn  to  use  them  skillfully  and  ethically  to  support  his 
ideas. 

The  use  of  statistical  support  in  the  writing  and  speaking  situa- 
tions differs  considerably.  Although  the  reader  generally  has  time  to 
move  from  one  figure  or  graph  to  another,  to  review  them  and  com- 
pare them,  to  think  about  their  relevance  and  evaluate  their  meaning, 
the  listener  does  not.  Indeed,  the  listener  often  finds  excessive  statisti- 
cal support  confusing.  Generally,  then,  the  speaker  should  not  use 
statistical  support  extensively,  or,  if  he  does,  he  should  construct  suit- 
able visual  aids.  The  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  can  make  greater  use 
of  statistical  data,  but  he  also  should  remember  that  too  many  figures, 
graphs,  and  tables  often  serve  only  to  discourage  the  reader's  interest. 

The  form  which  statistics  take  depends  largely  upon  one's  audi- 
ence and  the  level  of  usage  aimed  at.  In  formal  and  scholarly  presen- 
tations, figures  are  usually  presented  in  the  text  or  in  tables.  Informal 
and  less  scholarly  presentations  tend  toward  pictorial  and  graphic  dis- 
plays of  statistical  data.  But  this  is  only  a  handy  rule  of  thumb;  it  al- 
lows many  exceptions.  Speakers  who  use  any  sort  of  statistical  visual 
aids  should  observe  an  obvious,  yet  often  violated,  rule:  all  lettering 
must  be  large  enough  to  be  read  easily  from  the  back  of  the  room. 

Since  statistics  can  often  be  misleading,  the  communicator  should 
use  them  with  caution  and  only  after  he  has  analyzed  them  carefully. 
Above  all,  he  should  never  falsify  statistical  data  or  use  them  to  say 
something  they  do  not  actually  say.  The  following  set  of  statistics  based 
on  the  1953  edition  of  Accident  Facts,  an  annual  publication  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  are  accurately  and  ethically  used: 

CENTRAL  idea:  Women  were  involved  in  fewer  accidents  than  men  in  1953. 

STATISTICS:  The  National  Safety  Council  reported  that  during  the  year 

1953,  approximately  4,100  women  drivers  and  41,700  male 
drivers  were  involved  in  fatal  accidents.  The  statistics  for  in- 
volvement in  all  accidents — those  that  were  fatal,  those  that 
caused  injury,  and  those  that  resulted  in  property  damage — 
are  as  follows:  2,200,000  women;  14,100,000  men. 

Here  the  statistical  facts  actually  support  the  central  idea.  Note 
that  the  communicator  is  extremely  careful  in  stating  the  central  idea, 
even  to  the  point  of  mentioning  the  year;  he  knows  that  old  facts  often 
do  not  prove  this  year's  conditions.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  speaker 
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employed  the  same  information  to  support  the  central  idea,  "Women 
are  better  drivers  than  men."  Would  he — or,  more  probably,  she — be 
using  the  statistics  accurately?  No,  for  we  know  that  there  are  fewer 
women  drivers  than  men  drivers  (in  1953,  20,000,000  women  and 
48,000,000  men)  and  that  on  the  average  women  do  not  drive  as  much 
as  men  (in  1953,  women  3,000  miles,  men  12,800  miles).  The  truth 
is  that  if  we  consider  the  accident  involvement  rate  on  the  basis  of 
miles  actually  driven,  the  women  would  show  a  higher  involvement 
rate  than  the  men! 

The  communicator  should  also  reveal  the  source  of  his  statistical 
data.  In  formal  research  writing,  this  is  done  by  the  use  of  footnotes; 
in  speeches  and  informal  writing  situations,  the  source  is  usually 
worked  into  the  text  ("According  to  figures  accumulated  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council ...").  The  source  of  statistical  data  is  important 
because  people  often  gather  only  the  facts  they  want  to  gather.  If  the 
Republican  National  Committee  presents  statistical  data  concerning 
a  coming  election,  we  can  be  certain  that  the  figures  will  suggest  an 
impending  Republican  victory;  if  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
presents  them,  a  Democratic  landslide  will  be  in  the  offing.  Sometimes 
the  communicator  must  even  explain  the  method  used  in  gathering  the 
statistics.  If  gathered  at  gunpoint,  statistics  showing  that  one  hundred 
percent  of  the  persons  interviewed  believed  the  earth  was  flat  would 
be  valueless.  Likewise,  when  we  hear  that  nine  out  of  ten  movie  stars 
use  Whizzy  Soap,  we  should  remember  that  only  ten  were  interviewed, 
and  that  nine  earned  $5,000  each  for  using  it — or  saying  that  they  use 
it.  As  a  responsible  writer  or  speaker,  then,  you  should  always  evaluate 
the  authenticity  of  the  statistics  you  intend  to  use. 


73d.  Authority 

A  heated  conversation  between  two  eight- 
year-olds  might  run  something  like  this: 

"A  Ford  is  better  than  a  Chevrolet." 

"It  is  not;  a  Chevrolet  is  better  than  a  Ford." 

"Who  said  so?" 

"My  dad  said  so,  that's  who.  He  said  a  Chevrolet  can  beat  a  Ford  any  time." 

"I  don't  care;  my  dad  told  me  a  Ford  is  the  best  car  on  the  road,  so  there." 
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Such  an  argument  is  not  apt  to  get  very  far,  for  each  of  the  two 
young  disputants  places  complete  confidence  in  the  authority  of  his  own 
father  and  rejects  categorically,  even  disdainfully,  the  authority  of 
the  other's  father. 

Unfortunately,  adults  often  engage  in  just  such  fruitless  argu- 
ments. In  the  last  few  years,  for  example,  various  communities  have 
engaged  in  acrimonious  debate  concerning  the  possible  benefits  of 
fluoridation.  On  one  side,  partisans  quote  authorities  to  support  their 
conviction  that  fluoridation  of  the  water  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
community's  health;  on  the  other  side,  they  quote  authorities  who  say 
just  the  opposite.  And  since  the  disputants  themselves  probably  are  not 
scientifically  trained  and  cannot  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
direct  evidence,  they  will  never  end  the  argument  until  they  agree  on 
authorities. 

As  speakers  and  writers,  we  certainly  should  make  use  of  author- 
ity to  support  our  ideas,  yet  we  must  remember  that  unless  our  listen- 
ers and  readers  will  give  credence  to  the  authority  we  will  not  have 
gained  much.  So  we  must  choose  our  authorities  carefully  and  use  them 
skillfully.  When  we  discuss  the  use  of  sources  for  a  research  paper, 
we  shall  consider  in  some  detail  the  evaluation  of  sources.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  shall  need  to  suggest  a  few  preliminary  precautions. 

First,  be  sure  that  your  authority  is  not  out  of  date.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  central  idea,  "The  United  States 
should  not  rely  heavily  upon  jet-propelled  aircraft."  You  should  not, 
unless  you  want  to  appear  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  your  audience,  cite  a 
statement  on  the  subject  made  some  years  ago.  Suppose  that  you  found 
in  the  1931  Congressional  Record  the  following  statement  by  an  army 
general:  "The  future  of  jet  propulsion  for  heavier-than-air  aeroplanes 
is  extremely  problematical;  and  even  if  we  do  discover  suitable  fuels, 
we  are  twenty  or  thirty  years  away  from  successful  jet  flights."  Ob- 
viously, the  statement  does  not  fit  jet-age  facts. 

Second,  make  certain  that  your  authority  is  actually  a  recognized 
authority  in  hisfield.  If  your  central  idea  has  to  do  with  hitting  base- 
balls out  of  a  stadium,  you  may  cite  Mickey  Mantle  as  an  authority. 
But  if  your  idea  concerns  foreign  aid  programs  or  the  nutritional  value 
of  a  breakfast  cereal,  cite  somebody  else,  an  economist  or  a  nutrition 
expert.  Mickey  Mantle  may  indeed  have  ideas  on  these  other  subjects, 
but  his  testimony  is  worth  no  more  than  any  other  person's.  Too  often 
we  assume  that  because  a  person  is  an  expert  football  player,  he  will 
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also  be  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  patriotism,  or  that  because  he  is  an 
expert  on  military  matters,  he  will  necessarily  be  an  excellent  au- 
thority on  education.  Remember  too  that  there  are  good  and  bad  econ- 
omists, good  and  bad  statesmen,  good  and  bad  doctors.  Avoid  citing 
authorities,  even  though  they  may  be  specialists  in  the  field,  if  they  are 
not  respected  by  other  experts  in  the  same  field. 

Third,  determine  whether  or  not  your  audience  will  reco.giiizfi  the 
authorities  you  cite.  Usually,  common  sense  will  bea  sufficient  guide. 
Assuming  that  your  audience  is  composed  of  American-bom  college 
students,  you  can  expect  that  they  will  recognize  and  accept  Woodrow 
Wilson's  reliability  on  matters  of  fact  relating  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, or  Sam  Snead's  on  how  to  hit  golf  balls.  That  same  audience, 
however,  would  probably  not  recognize  the  name  of  Vernon  Louis 
Parrington  if  you  cited  him  as  an  authority  on  major  movements  of 
American  thought.  So  you  must  explain  his  credentials  to  your 
audience: 


CENTRAL  IDEA :  Tom  Paine  spent  his  declining  years  agitating  for  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  political  economy. 

AUTHORITY:  In  his  monumental  Main  Currents  of  American  Thought, 

acclaimed  by  scholars  as  a  brilliant  study  of  American  culture, 
Vernon  Louis  Parrington  said  of  Paine,  "The  more  critically 
one  follows  the  thought  of  Paine  the  more  evident  it  becomes 
that  the  master  passion  of  his  later  years  was  concern  for  a 
new  social  economy." 


Fourth,  whenever  possible  cite  the  testimony  of  more  than  one 
authority.  If  the  testimony  of  one  expert  will  support  your  central 
idea,  it  follows  logically  that  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  experts  will 
carry  greater  weight.  You  will  find  multiple  testimony  particularly 
useful  when  your  audience  is  composed  of  mixed-interest  groups,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  for  example.  In  such  a  situation  it  would 
be  unwise  to  use  the  testimony  of  only  one  authority  to  support  your 
central  idea;  first  quote  a  prominent  Democrat,  then  a  prominent 
Republican. 

Fifth,  avoid  us^ing_yague-Or  nonexistent  authority.  The  speaker  or 
writer  who  falls  back  limply  upon  "They  say,"  or  "Doctors  agree,"  or 
"According  to  a  reliable  source,"  or  "Informed  opinion  says"  usually 
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reveals  that  he  has  been  too  lazy  to  seek  out  reliable  and  identifiable 
authority  to  support  his  ideas. 


I3e.  Causal  Relationships 

Philosophers  used  to  refer  to  God  as  the 
First  Cause  because  they  recognized  the  complicated  nature  of  cause- 
effect  relationships  in  human  experience.  Any  activity  or  event  which 
we  can  observe  will  certainly  be  the  cause  of  other  effects.  Flick  the 
light  switch;  the  room  becomes  light.  Drop  a  dime  in  the  juke  box; 
music  plays.  Jump  in  the  water;  you  get  wet.  Conversely,  those  causes 
were  in  turn  the  effects  of  other  causes.  You  intended  to  read,  so  you 
flicked  the  light  switch ;  you  wanted  to  hear  some  music,  so  you  dropped 
a  dime  in  the  juke  box;  you  were  warm,  so  you  went  swimming.  In 
fact,  if  you  work  at  the  problem  carefully  enough,  you  will  be  able  to 
trace  any  observable  phenomenon  back  to  a  hypothetical  moment  of 
creation;  hence  you  may  say  that  God  is  the  First  Cause. 

But  cause-effect  relationships  are  not  restricted  to  use  by  the 
philosophically  inclined.  We  all  use  them  every  day  to  support  our 
ideas.  The  analysis  of  the  following  short  colloquy  demonstrates  a 
subconscious  use  of  cause-effect  relationships  to  support  a  single  idea. 


WHAT  WAS  SAID 

Your  roommate:  "What  do  you  say  about  driving  home  at  noon  Friday? 
We  can  skip  our  afternoon  class." 

You:  "Nothing  doing,  I  don't  want  to  flunk  psychology." 


WHAT  WAS  ACTUALLY  COMMUNICATED 

Your  roommate:  "What  do  you  say  about  driving  home  at  noon  Friday? 
We  can  skip  our  afternoon  class." 

You  implied:  I  do  not  want  to  drive  home  at  noon  Friday  [central  idea]. 
I  have  a  test  scheduled  in  psychology  Friday  afternoon.  If 
I  drive  home  at  noon  [cause],  I  will  miss  the  test  [effect]. 
If  I  miss  the  test  [cause],  I  will  flunk  the  course  [effect]. 

You  said:  "Nothing  doing.  I  don't  want  to  flunk  psychology." 
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Cause-effect  relationships  are  just  as  important  to  formal  writing 
and  speaking.  Note  how  the  communicator  in  the  following  situation 
supports  his  central  idea  with  a  causal  argument. 

CENTRAL  IDEA :  Students  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  avoiding  liberal  arts 
subj  acts. 

cause-effect:  It  is  true  that  each  year  fewer  students  enroll  in  the  tra- 

ditional liberal  arts  courses  and  that  they  seek  instead  majors 
which  ofFer  immediate  vocational  application.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  students  are  solely  to  blame.  The 
causes  are  many. 

Our  total  culture  is  materialistic,  and  we  are  only  small 
individuals  within  it.  Our  parents,  products  of  that  materialism, 
have  hammered  home  the  idea  that  money  means  success,  with 
the  efFect  that  our  eyes  are  turned  toward  lucrative  jobs.  The 
newspapers  and  magazines  we  read  preach  the  same  lesson: 
success  is  measured  by  dollars.  We  read  each  day  praise  of 
"successful"  people,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  company  presi- 
dents, engineers,  businessmen.  Do  we  read  of  "successful"  his- 
torians, linguists,  philosophers,  and  other  liberal  scholars?  Very 
seldom,  so  we  turn  to  the  vocations.  The  colleges  themselves 
share  the  blame.  To  the  high  schools  they  send  representatives 
who  pass  out  vocational  brochures  and  tell  seniors  how  much 
money  they  will  make  if  they  get  a  college  degree.  But  not  a 
word  about  the  advantages  of  becoming  a  liberally  educated 
person.  And  when  we  get  to  college,  we  soon  learn  that  there  are 
few  interviews  scheduled  at  the  placement  office  for  "liberally 
educated  men,"  but  there  are  plenty  for  majors  in  dietetics, 
accounting,  business  administration,  hotel  management,  engi- 
neering, sales,  merchandising,  speech  therapy,  and  other  narrow 
specialties.  From  all  quarters  the  pressure  comes,  and  it  says 
to  us  in  unmistakable  language,  "Specialize,  specialize,  special- 
ize." Are  we  to  blame  if  we  follow  directions? — Student  Theme 


Since  good  listeners  and  readers  will  put  your  causal  arguments 
to  the  test,  you  as  a  speaker  or  writer  should  observe  the  following 
precautions : 

First,  avoid  making  hasty  causal  analyses.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon flaws  in  causal  argumentation  is  the  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc 
fallacy:  "After  this,  therefore  because  of  this."  The  accident  that  one 
thing  follows  another  thing  temporally  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  cause-effect  relationship  exists.  Spring  follows  winter,  but  win- 
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ter  does  not  cause  spring.  Similarly,  you  might  find  a  ten-dollar  bill 
immediately  after  helping  an  old  lady  cross  a  busy  street.  Was  your 
act  of  courtesy  the  cause  of  your  good  fortune?  No.  Political  speakers 
are  especially  prone  to  use  of  the  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy. 
The  fact  that  Herbert  Hoover's  election  was  followed  by  the  stock 
market  crash  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  by  the  Japanese  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor  does  not  prove  that  Hoover  caused  the  crash  or  Roose- 
velt the  attack. 

Second,  recognize  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  We  have  all  puzzled  over  the  classic  problem, 
which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?  Yet  we  often  forget  that  many 
other  events  pose  a  similarly  reciprocal  cause-effect  problem.  Does  a 
person  become  an  alcoholic  because  he  drinks,  or  does  he  drink  be- 
cause he  is  an  alcoholic?  Does  a  person  study  hard  because  he  is  a 
good  student,  or  is  he  a  good  student  because  he  studies  hard?  Does 
unemployment  cause  decreased  purchasing,  or  does  decreased  pur- 
chasing cause  unemployment?  The  only  solution  for  such  puzzles  is 
to  look  for  another  factor  or  factors  which  can  cause  both  effects.  Thus, 
a  person  drinks  and  is  an  alcoholic  because  his  wife  beats  him,  because 
he  was  brought  up  in  a  drinking  family,  because  he  lacks  will-power, 
because  he  has  lost  his  job. 

Third,  recognize  the  exceedingly  complex  nature  of  cause-effect 
relationships.  Often  a  single  cause  may  produce  a  multiple  effect,  each 
of  which  may  in  turn  trigger  other  complicated  causal  patterns,  as  in 
Figure  3.  Conversely,  many  complicated  and  interrelated  causes  may 
contribute  to  a  single  effect,  as  in  Figure  4. 

Fourth,  do  not  skip  important  links  in  the  causal  chain.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  tell  a  policeman  that  the  accident  upon  which  the  events 
diagramed  in  Figure  4  converge  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  your 
alarm  clock  failed  to  ring.  That  failure  is,  of  course,  a  factor  in  the 
chain  of  causation,  but  it  is  a  remote  one,  at  least  thrice  removed  from 
what  the  policeman  would  consider  a  "triggering"  cause.  Likewise,  the 
fact  that  you  came  to  college  last  fall  instead  of  going  to  work  is  not 
the  cause  of  your  receiving  a  "B"  in  mathematics. 
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student  buys  a 
new  car 


needs  money  for  payments,  so  he  gets  a  job 

spends  too  much  time  at  his  job,  so  his 
studies  suffer 

fails  four  courses,  so  is  expelled  from 
school 

is  drafted  into  the  U.  S.  Army 

dies  of  malaria  at  camp  in  Panama 

roommate  is  envious,  so  he  too  buys  a  new  car 

>   stockholders  in  the  automobile  manufacturing 
company  receive  additional  dividends 

*  parking  facilities  on  the  campus  become 
more  crowded 

Figure    3 


your  'alarm  clock  fails  to  ring 

>    you  are  late  getting  to  school 

Z >   you  drive  faster  than  the  speed  limit 

your  brakes  need  adjustment 


a  truck  is  parked  in  front  of  a  stop  sign 


you  do  not  see  the  sign 


car  approaches  on  the  cross  street 
?  you  cannot  stop  in  time 


— ^       accident 


Figure  4 
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13f.  Analogy 


Still  another  device  by  which  we  support  our 
central  ideas  is  the  analogy,  a  comparison  of  two  objects  or  events  hav- 
ing at  least  one  quality  in  common.  We  should  always  remember, 
however,  that  while  analogies  contain  value  for  suggestion  or  clarifi- 
cation, they  never  actually  prove  anything.  You  might,  for  example, 
wish  to  clarify  your  idea  that  people  with  identical  personalities  should 
not  marry.  So  you  say  that  unlike  magnetic  poles  attract  while  like 
poles  repel  each  other.  This  is  an  analogy.  But  the  pole  of  a  magnet  is 
not  a  human  personality,  nor  is  magnetic  force  a  social  institution. 
Your  analogy  serves  no  purpose  other  than  to  promote  understanding 
of  your  idea. 

There  are  two  types  of  analogies:  the  figurative  and  the  literal. 
However,  an  exact  dividing  line  between  the  two  types  would  be  difficult 
to  draw. 

When  the  two  things  being  compajed-are^lrawn  from  gin'te  dif- 
ferent  categories,  we  call  the  analogy  n-guxative.  This  type  of  analogy 
is  used~iargeIyTor  purposes  of  clarification,  as  in  the  example  two 
paragraphs  above.  Note  how  Woodrow  Wilson  employed  a  figurative 
analogy  to  clarify  his  central  idea. 


CENTRAL  IDEA:  Liberty  is  a  state  of  adjustment  which  allows  individuals  the 
maximum  freedom  possible  without  allowing  them  the  right  to 
interfere  with  other  individuals. 


ANALOGY :  I  have  long  had  an  image  in  my  mind  of  what  constitutes 

liberty.  Suppose  that  I  were  building  a  great  piece  of  powerful 
machinery,  and  suppose  that  I  should  so  awkwardly  and  unskill- 
fuUy  assemble  the  parts  of  it  that  every  time  one  part  tried  to 
move  it  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  others,  and  the  whole 
thing  would  buckle  up  and  be  checked.  Liberty  for  the  several 
parts  would  consist  in  the  best  possible  assembling  and  adjust- 
ment of  them  all,  would  it  not?  If  you  want  the  great  piston  of 
the  engine  to  run  with  absolute  freedom,  give  it  absolutely  per- 
fect alignment  and  adjustment  with  the  other  parts  of  the  engine, 
so  that  it  is  free,  not  because  it  is  let  alone  or  isolated,  but  be- 
cause it  has  been  associated  most  skillfully  and  carefully  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  great  structure. — WoODROW  Wilson,  The 
New  Freedom 
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A  figurative  analogy  should  not  present  itself  as  proof.  Too  often 
we  have  heard  the  political  party  in  power  suggest  to  us  that  since  it 
is  generally  unwise  to  change  horses  in  midstream,  it  would  be  equally 
unwise  to  vote  the  other  party  into  power.  Even  if  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  wise  to  switch  horses  in 
midstream,  this  figurative  analogy  contains  no  suggestion  of  proof, 
for  the  electorate  is  not  a  horseback  rider,  a  political  party  is  not  a 
horse,  and  time  is  not  a  stream. 

^literal  analog,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  a  comparison  Jjetween 
things  in  the  same  category.  It  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion, but  more  often  it  carries  a  strong  suggestive  intent;  it  suggests 
itself  as  proof.  A  mother  uses  literal  analogy  when  she  says  to  her 
child,  "Don't  you  cross  the  street  without  looking;  remember,  Tim 
Jones  crossed  the  street  without  looking  and  he  was  hit  by  a  car." 
Notice  that  the  things  compared  are  drawn  from  the  same  categories: 
children,  streets,  cars.  But  though  the  analogy  suggests  itself  as  proof, 
it  is  not,  for  the  fact  that  Tim  Jones  was  hit  when  he  crossed  the  street 
without  looking  does  not  prove  that  all  children  who  cross  streets  with- 
out looking  will  be  hit.  Likewise,  the  following  example,  though  it  is  a 
well-used  literal  analogy,  does  not  prove  that  socialized  medicine  will 
work  in  the  United  States. 


CENTRAL  IDEA :   America  should  have  socialized  medicine. 

analogy:  Great  Britain  has  had  a  great  respect  for  laissez-faire  and 

the  democratic  system.  Her  people  have  always  viewed  govern- 
mental encroachments  with  alarm.  Yet  she  has  recently  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  medical 
service  so  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  rural  as  well  as 
the  city  dwellers,  could  benefit  equally.  So  she  has  experimented 
and  has  been  eminently  satisfied  with  her  venture  into  socialized 
medicine.  She  has  found  that  it  results  in  better  distribution  of 
doctors  throughout  the  country,  in  better  facilities  for  both  rich 
and  poor,  in  better  relationships  between  patient  and  doctor, 
and,  generally,  in  an  improved  state  of  the  nation's  health. 

The  United  States  too  has  had  respect  for  laissez-faire  and 
the  democratic  system  of  incentives.  We  too  view  governmental 
encroachments  with  alarm.  And  we  have  recognized  defects 
analogous  to  those  which  Great  Britain  saw.  Socialized  medicine 
works  for  her;  it  can  do  the  same  for  us. — Student  Theme 
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13g.  Contrast 

When  we  employ  an  analogy,  we  compare 
things  or  events;  that  is,  we  concentrate  upon  similarities.  We  do  just 
the  opposite  when  we  use  contrast.  Hei'e  we  concentrate  upon  differ- 
ences. Contrast  can  be  an  effective  method  of  support,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  same  limitations  apply  to  it  as  to  analogy.  Contrasts 
never  prove  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  differences  exist;  they  can 
only  suggest  and  clarify. 

In  the  following  example  John  Ruskin  uses  contrast  to  vent  his 
wrath  upon  modernity : 

CENTRAL  idea:  The  Dark  Ages  were  better  than  modem  times. 

CONTRAST:  Those  ages  were  feudal,  ours  free;  those  reverent,  ours 

impudent;  those  artful,  ours  mechanical,  the  consummate  and 
exhaustive  difference  being  that  the  creed  of  the  Dark  Ages  was, 
"I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth;"  and  the  creed  of  our  Light  Ages  has  become,  "I 
believe  in  Father  Mud,  the  Almighty  Plastic;  and  in  Father 
Dollar,  the  Almighty  Drastic." — Fors  Clavigera 

Allen  Jackson  employs  a  statistical  contrast  to  support  a  central  idea. 

CENTRAL  IDEA :   Collegiate  football  requires  too  much  time  of  its  players. 

contrast:  The  four-year  total  actually  spent  on  the  field,  counting 

three  extra  weeks  of  Rose  Bowl  practice,  comes  to  about  1350 
hours.  Although  it  was  hard  for  me  to  realize  it  at  the  sopho- 
moric  height  of  my  athletic  zeal,  my  reason  now  tells  me  that 
football  is  only  a  single,  minor,  and  unacademic  part  of  a 
college  education,  and  that  it  should  not  be  more  important 
than  other  single  parts  of  college — such  as,  for  example,  the 
study  of  history.  At  Michigan  I  took  six  courses  in  history, 
each  of  them  meeting  three  times  a  week  for  fifteen  weeks,  and 
each  requiring  an  average  of  two  hours  study  for  each  hour  in 
class.  The  total  number  of  hours  here  is  810,  about  half  of  the 
time  I  spent  on  the  gridiron. — "Too  Much  Football,"  Atlantic 
Monthly 
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Writing  the  Paragraph 


We  have  taken  considerable  space  discus- 
sing the  various  methods  by  which  central  ideas  can  be  supported. 
Quite  obviously,  the  paragraph  is  the  basic  unit  for  the  incorporation 
of  these  methods.  In  fact,  the  types  of  support  very  often  determine 
the  structure  of  individual  paragraphs. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  consider  that  all  paragraphs — or 
even  a  large  percentage  of  them— utilize  only  one  type  of  support. 
Even  if  we  disregard  for  the  moment  introductory,  transitional,  and 
concluding  paragraphs,  which  are  laws  unto  themselves,  we  find  that 
most  paragraphs  combine  several  kinds  of  support.  Allen  Jackson's 
paragraph  on  page  135,  for  example,  employs  statistics,  testimony 
(his  own) ,  illustration,  and  contrast.  Indeed,  upon  analysis,  most  para- 
graphs in  expository  writing  are  found  to  contain  a  combination  of 
several  kinds  of  support,  though  usually  one  type  predominates. 

Nor  can  paragraphs  be  defined  by  length.  Narrative  paragraphs, 
of  course,  differ  considerably  because  of  the  conventions  of  printing 
dialogue;  each  change  of  speaker  requires  a  new  paragraph.  But  even 
in  expository  material  the  length  varies.  Newspaper  paragraphs,  for 
example,  tend  to  be  very  short;  they  average  about  thirty-five  words. 
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Paragraphs  of  articles  appearing  in  popular  circulating  periodicals 
like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  average  about  eighty  words;  those 
appearing  in  more  sophisticated  journals  like  Atlantic  about  one  hun- 
dred words.  In  nonfiction  books  and  in  scholarly  journals  like  the 
Western  Humanities  Review,  the  paragraphs  tend  to  be  considerably 
longer,  averaging  perhaps  one  hundred  fifty  or  even  two  hundred 
words.  Usually,  the  more  formal  the  communicative  situation,  the 
longer  the  paragraphs.  Yet  this  fact  does  not  define  a  paragraph. 

Actually,  no  narrower  definition  than  the  following  is  possible: 
a  paragraph  is  a  unit  of  thought  which  contains  an  orderly  and  coher- 
ent presentation  of  one  aspect  of  the  central  idea  being  communicated. 
Above  all,  paragraphs  are  not  used  merely  to  provide  pauses  for  the 
reader's  convenience.  A  sure  way  to  get  red  ink  in  your  margins  is  to 
adopt  the  guess-it's-time-for-a-new-paragraph  philosophy. 


7  4a.  The  Topic  Sentence 

The  topic  sentence  is  to  a  paragraph  what 
the  central  idea  is  to  the  total  communication.  It  focuses  the  reader's 
attention  upon  the  idea  that  unifies  the  paragraph. 

Very  often  the  topic  sentence  stands  at  the  head  of  the  paragraph. 
In  that  position  it  notifies  the  reader  what  to  expect.  If,  for  example, 
a  paragraph  begins  with  "San  Francisco  has  many  exciting  eating 
places,"  we  expect  a  discussion,  probably  developed  by  illustration, 
of  that  city's  exciting  restaurants:  luncheon  at  the  Palace  Garden 
Court,  sunset  viewed  from  a  restaurant  on  Fisherman's  Wharf,  dinner 
with  chopsticks  in  Chinatown.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  expect 
material  about  grandmother's  gift  which  made  the  vacation  in  San 
Francisco  possible  or  about  the  difficulty  the  writer  had  getting  the 
time  off  work. 

In  the  following  examples  the  topic  sentence  begins  the  para- 
graphs. 

It  was  a  very  proper  wedding.  The  bride  was  elegantly  dressed;  the  two 
bridesmaids  were  duly  inferior;  her  father  gave  her  away;  her  mother  stood 
with  salts  in  her  hands,  expecting  to  be  agitated;  her  aunt  tried  to  cry;  and  the 
service  was  impressively  read  by  Dr.  Grant.  Nothing  could  be  objected  to  when 
it  came  under  the  discussion  of  the  neighborhood,  except  that  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  Julia  from  the  church  door  to  Sother- 
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ton  was  the  same  chaise  which  Mr.  Rushworth  had  used  for  a  twelvemonth 
before.  In  everything  else  the  etiquette  of  the  day  might  stand  the  strictest 
investigation. — Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park 

High  school  did  not  produce  in  me  the  proper  attitude  toward  learning. 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  everything  should  be  fun,  including  studies.  Never  was 
I  told  that  learning  often  involves  a  great  deal  of  hard,  grueling  work.  Nor  was 
I  ever  given  much  homework,  so  I  was  led  to  think  that  learning  stopped 
when  the  final  bell  rang.  But,  most  important,  I  was  not  taught  to  respect 
intellectual  pursuits.  So  I  avoided  the  very  subjects  which  would  have  done 
me  the  most  good  in  college. — Student  Theme 

The  topic  sentence  need  not,  however,  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
paragraph.  Quite  often  it  stands  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end,  as  in  the 
following  examples: 

By  the  foregoing  quotation  it  has  been  shown  that  the  language  of  Prose 
may  yet  be  well  adapted  to  Poetry ;  and  it  was  previously  asserted,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  language  of  every  good  poem  can  in  no  respect  differ  from  that 
of  good  Prose.  We  will  go  further.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be  any  essential  difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and 
metrical  composition.  We  are  fond  of  tracing  the  resemblance  between  Poetry 
and  Painting,  and,  accordingly,  we  call  them  Sisters:  but  where  shall  we  find 
bonds  of  connection  sufficiently  strict  to  typify  the  affinity  between  metrical  and 
prose  composition?  They  both  speak  by  and  to  the  same  organs.  .  .  .  Poetry 
sheds  no  tears  "such  as  the  Angels  weep,"  but  natural  and  human  tears;  she 
can  boast  of  no  celestial  ichor  that  distinguishes  her  vital  juices  from  those  of 
prose;  the  same  human  blood  circulates  through  the  veins  of  them  both. 
— William  Wordsworth,  "Preface"  to  Lyrical  Ballads 

Some  are  dinning  in  our  ears  that  we  Americans,  and  moderns  generally, 
are  intellectual  dwarfs  compared  with  the  ancients,  or  even  the  Elizabethan 
men.  But  what  is  that  to  the  purpose?  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 
Shall  a  man  go  and  hang  himself  because  he  belongs  to  the  race  of  pigmies, 
and  not  be  the  biggest  pigmy  that  he  can?  Let  every  one  mind  his  own  business 
and  endeavor  to  be  what  he  was  made. — Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden 


1 4b.  Unity 

must  be  unified.  Unless  one  sentence  leads  to  another  logically  and 


Like  the  total  communication,  paragraphs         J 
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coherently,  a  paragraph  fails  to  be  meaningful.  Likewise,  the  various 
paragraphs  of  a  composition  must  be  connected;  each  should  possess 
an  obvious  relationship  to  both  the  preceding  and  succeeding  para- 
graphs. 

Of  course,  much  of  this  unity  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  is 
imposed  by  the  subject  matter.  But  subject  matter  by  itself  will  not 
guarantee  unity.  Too  often  a  writer  sees  relationships  among  ideas 
which  appear  disconnected  to  his  reader.  The  writer,  therefore,  must 
make  use  of  the  transitional  devices  which  his  language  offers  to  con- 
vey a  unified  effect.  Let  us  turn  to  a  discussion  of  those  devices. 


1 4c.  Internal  Transition 

Internal  transition  has  to  do  with  the  smooth 
flow  of  ideas  within  a  paragraph.  The  aim  is  to  show  the  connection 
between  successive  sentences.  You  can  accomplish  this  aim  by  adopt- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  following  techniques: 

(1)  Use  the  same  subject  in  successive  sentences,  employing 
identical  words,  synonyms,  or  pronouns. 

Example:  Music  appeals  to  more  than  man's  ear.  Music  appeals  to 
his  soul. 

(2)  Repeat  some  key  words  from  one  sentence  in  the  following 
sentence;  for  example,  the  direct  object  of  the  first  may  be 
used  as  the  subject  of  the  second. 

Example:  Intercollegiate  athletics,  we  are  told,  foster  good  sports- 
manship. Yet  this  good  sportsmanship  manifests  itself  in 
curious  ways. 

(3)  Use  a  pronoun  to  refer  to  a  word  in  the  previous  sentence. 
(Be  sure,  however,  that  the  reference  is  clear.) 

Example:  A  conformist  courts  the  public  favor.  An  individualist 
eschews  it. 

(4)  Use  parallel  structures  in  successive  sentences. 
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Example:  When  you  are  good,  you  deserve  to  be  rewarded.  When 
you  are  bad,  you  deserve  to  be  punished. 


(5)   Use  enumerative  devices. 

Example:  A  college  professor  has  two  occupations.  First,  he  is  a 
teacher.  Second,  he  is  a  scholar. 


(6)  Use  transitional  words  and  phrases.  Our  language  is  rich  in 
words  and  phrases  which  indicate  the  relationship  of  one 
idea  to  another.  The  following  list  classifies  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  according  to  the  nature  of  the  relationship. 

addition:  again,  also,  and,  besides,  equally  important,  finally, 
further,  furthermore,  in  addition,  last,  lastly,  likewise,  moreover, 
next,  too 

clarification:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  clearly,  evidently,  in  fact,  in 
other  words,  obviously,  of  course,  too 

COMPARISON :  likewise,  in  like  manner,  similarly 

contrast:  after  all,  although,  at  the  same  time,  but,  conversely, 
for  all  that,  however,  in  contrast,  in  spite  of,  nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing, on  the  contrary,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand, 
still,  yet 

exemplification  :  for  example,  for  instance,  that  is,  thus 

PLACE:  above,  adjacent  to,  below,  beyond,  close  by,  inside,  nearby, 
next  to,  opposite,  outside,  within,  without 

RESULT:  accordingly,  as  a  result,  because,  consequently,  hence,  in 
short,  therefore,  thus,  then 

summary:  in  brief,  in  conclusion,  in  short,  in  sum,  on  the  whole, 
to  conclude,  to  sum  up,  to  summarize 

time  :  after,  after  a  short  time,  afterwards,  at  last,  at  length,  at  the 
same  time,  before,  during,  immediately,  in  the  meantime,  lately, 
meanwhile,  of  late,  presently,  since,  shortly,  soon,  temporarily,  then, 
thereafter,  thereupon,  until,  while 
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Md.  External  Transition 

External  transition  has  to  do  with  the  smooth 
flow  of  ideas  between  paragraphs.  Too  often  the  unskillful  writer 
starts  each  paragraph  as  though  he  were  beginning  anew,  as  though 
he  had  as  yet  said  nothing.  He  may  know  why  he  has  introduced  the 
new  idea,  but  the  reader  does  not.  The  skillful  writer,  however,  relates 
each  paragraph  to  the  preceding  one  and  thus  establishes  for  the  reader 
an  easy  flow  of  thought.  He  erects  signposts  which  indicate  the  path 
he  is  following  in  his  development  of  the  central  idea. 

The  following  list  provides  some  suggestions  for  achieving 
smooth  transition  between  paragraphs. 

(1)  Repeat  key  words  from  one  paragraph  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  following  paragraph. 

Example:  The  next  great  influence  into  the  spirit  of  the  scholar  is  the 
mind  of  the  past  in  whatever  form,  whether  of  hterature,  of  art, 
of  institutions,  that  mind  is  inscribed.  Books  are  the  best  type 
of  the  influence  of  the  past,  and  perhaps  we  shall  get  at  the 
truth — learn  the  amount  of  this  influence  more  conveniently — 
by  considering  their  value  alone. 

The  theory  of  books  is  noble — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  American  Scholar 

(2)  Compose  a  sentence  telling  the  reader  where  he  has  been 
and  where  he  is  going.  This  device  should  be  used  with  restraint  and 
then  only  in  long  compositions. 

Example:  We  have  seen  that  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology  the  Russian  high  school  student  is  far 
ahead  of  his  American  counterpart;  now  let  us  consider  how 
the  two  compare  in  the  area  of  social  adjustment.  American 
students  are  at  ease  ....  — Student  Theme 

(3)  Refer  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  previous  paragraph — or 
paragraphs — and  relate  it  to  the  idea  which  is  to  follow. 

Example:  It  is  from  this  slovenly  background  of  aristocratic  Virginia, 
with  its  liberalisms  and  conservatisms  running  at  cross  pur- 
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poses,  that  the  enigmatical  figure  of  Poe  emerged  to  vex  the 
northern  critics  ....  — V.  L.  Parrington,  Main  Currents  of 
American  Thought 

(4)  Ask  a  question  at  the  end  of  one  paragraph  to  lead  the  reader 
into  the  following  paragraph.  (Sometimes  the  question  can  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph.) 

Example:  Before  we  digressed  to  consider  the  Outsiders'  different  con- 
ceptions of  reality,  we  were  considering  Camus'  Meursalt,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  free,  but  does  not  know  it.  The  Outsider 
wants  freedom.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  ordinary  once- 
born  human  being  is  free.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Outsider  is 
a  rarity  among  human  beings — which  places  him  rather  in  the 
position  of  the  soldier  who  claims  that  he  is  the  only  one  in 
step  in  the  platoon.  What  about  all  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  our  modem  cities;  are  they  really  all  the  Outsider 
claims  they  are:  futile,  unreal,  unutterably  lost  without  know- 
ing it? 

James  asked  himself  the  same  question  . . . . — Colin  Wilson, 
The  Outsider 

(5)  Use  enumerative  devices. 

Example:  First,  we  must  consider  whether  or  not  the  people  actually 
want  fluoridation  of  their  water  supply.  Statistics  compiled  by 
the  city  manager  show  that  .... 

Second,  we  must  consider  the  cost  of  fluoridation.  Compar- 
able cities  have  found  ....  — Student  Theme 

(6)  Use  transitional  words  or  phrases.  The  same  words  or 
phrases  which  assist  internal  transition  (see  14c)  can  be  used  for  ex- 
ternal transition  as  well.  Note  how  often  they  are  used — along  with 
other  methods — in  the  following  example,  which  consists  of  the  first 
sentences  of  paragraphs  in  a  chapter  of  Matthew  Arnold's  Culture  and 
Anarchy: 

Example:      To  pass,  then  to  the  working  class  .... 

The  same  desire  for  clearness,  which  has  led  me  thus  to 
to  extend  a  little  my  first  analysis  of  the  three  great  classes 
of  English  society,  prompts  me  .... 

Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  in  my  own  mind  often  .... 
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I  often,  therefore,  when  I  want  .... 

It  is  obvious  that  that  part  of  the  working  class  .... 

But  in  using  this  new,  and  I  hope,  convenient  division  of 
English  society,  two  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

This  is  an  experience  which  we  may  all  verify  every  day. 

The  second  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  .... 

Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  ...  . 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  .... 

/  have  formerly  pointed  out  how  in  literature  .... 

Just  the  same  in  religion  as  in  literature  .... 

But  in  our  political  system  .... 

Harsh  things  are  said  too,  no  doubt,  against  .... 

So  the  voice  which  makes  .... 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  .... 

But  it  is  true  that .... 

Thus  everything  in  our  political  life  tends  to  hide  from  us 
that  .... 

But  in  England  how  different  is  ...  . 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  .... 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  remark  how  .... 

Elsewhere  this  is  certainly  better  understood  .... 

We  see,  then,  how  .... 


I4e.  Special  Paragraph  Types 

Most  paragraphs  defy  accurate  classification 
by  type.  Usually  they  combine  various  methods  of  support.  There  are, 
however,  three  paragraph  types  which  can  be  classified,  for  they  per- 
form special  functions.  To  be  successful,  a  writer  must  know  how  to 
handle  these  special  paragraphs  skillfully. 


14f.  Introductory  Paragraphs 

The  first  paragraph  of  any  theme  or  speech 
serves  a  double  function:  it  introduces  the  subject,  and  it  attracts  the 
interest  of  the  reader-listener.  Unless  it  performs  both  of  these  tasks 
successfully,  an  introductory  paragraph  fails. 

First,  it  must  introduce  the  subject.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
introductory  paragraph  should  plunge  into  the  subject  without  orient- 
ing the  reader  to  it.  You  should  not,  for  example,  start  a  paper  by 
saying,  "The  first  characteristic  of  American  economic  life  is  a  lack 
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of  governmental  control."  The  approach  would  be  too  abrupt;  your 
readers  would  not  be  ready  for  your  first  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  should  not  postpone  the  essential  matter  of  the  paper  in  favor  of 
meaningless  generalizations.  Too  many  inexperienced  writers  begin 
with  something  like  this,  "There  are  many  people  in  the  world ;  some 
are  Americans,  others  are  not."  Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the 
effective  introduction. 

There  are  many  acceptable  methods  of  getting  the  subject  started. 
These  are  the  most  common: 

( 1 )  Place  the  central  idea  of  the  communication  within  a  frame- 
work which  the  audience  can  recognize.  That  is,  tell  your  readers  or 
listeners  how  your  subject  fits  into  a  larger  subject  that  they  already 
know  something  about. 

Example:  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  way  money  performs  for  us. 
We  need  a  tube  of  toothpaste;  we  can  exchange  money  for  it. 
We  want  relaxation;  we  exchange  money  for  a  movie  ticket, 
a  book,  or  a  television  set.  It  is  as  easy  as  that.  Yet  very  few 
of  us  understand  those  mystic  laws  which  determine  the  value 
behind  money. — Student  Theme 

(2)  Begin  with  a  short  narrative  which  leads  into  your  subject 
(in  speeches  the  narrative  often  takes  the  form  of  a  humorous  an- 
ecdote). 

Example:  When  I  graduated  from  high  school  three  years  ago,  I 
thought  I  knew  what  I  wanted.  So  I  took  a  job  at  Oldsmobile 
and  laughingly  waved  my  eighty-  or  ninety-dollar  weekly  check 
at  my  classmates  who  were  bound  for  college  in  the  fall.  I  had 
the  world  in  my  hands,  a  new  car,  sporty  clothes,  money  in  my 
pocket.  A  year  passed,  then  two.  I  still  enjoyed  the  luxuries 
of  life,  but  they  no  longer  satisfied  me.  I  now  wanted  some- 
thing more,  something  that  all  my  luxuries  could  not  give  me 
— a  college  education. — Student  Theme 

(3)  Begin  by  asking  a  question  or  a  series  of  questions  which 
will  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  ideas  you  intend  to  discuss. 
Skillfully  used,  this  can  be  an  excellent  introductory  technique.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  overdone.  Above  all,  be  sure  that  the  total 
communication  answers  every  question  posed  in  the  introduction. 
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Example:  Can  we  justify  within  the  framework  of  democratic  educa- 
tion a  theory  of  equal  education  for  all?  This  question  is  at 
the  basis  of  many  of  the  current  revaluations  of  American 
educational  policy.  Does  equal  mean  that  we  should  all  get  the 
same  education?  Does  it  mean,  in  short,  that  we  should  all 
study  the  same  subjects  for  the  same  length  of  time?  Or  does 
equal  mean  that  we  should  all  be  given  an  education  com- 
mensurate with  our  varying  abilities  to  learn  and  perform? 
These  questions  concerning  the  definition  of  equal  are  vastly 
different;  and  their  answers  impose  different  conclusions. 
— Student  Theme 


(4)  Cite  an  authority  which  you  intend  either  to  accept  or  refute. 
Do  not,  however,  use  this  devise  carelessly,  or  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
original  thought.  Your  instructor  has  read  hundreds  of  themes  begin- 
ning, "According  to  Webster's  dictionary,  'love'  [or  some  other  word] 
means.  .  .  ."  He  connects  this  kind  of  introduction  with — at  best — a 
"C"  mentality. 

Example:  "It  is  our  true  policy,"  wrote  George  Washington  in  1796, 
"to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world."  This  was  perhaps  a  wise  policy — in  1796.  But 
this  is  1959,  and  163  years  have  passed  since  our  first  Presi- 
dent addressed  this  often-quoted  remark.  And  those  163  years 
have  witnessed  greater  changes  perhaps  than  any  equal 
period  in  the  world's  history.  We  cannot,  therefore,  follow 
President  Washington's  advice  in  1959  any  more  than  we  can 
follow  Cotton  Mather's  advice  that  all  witches  should  be  burned 
at  the  stake.  I  propose  to  show  that  "permanent  alliances"  with 
all  portions  of  the  foreign  world  are  necessary  in  our  age. 
— Student  Theme 


I4g.  Transitional  Paragraphs 

Separate  transitional  paragraphs  are  seldom 
necessary  in  short  papers.  In  long  pieces  of  writing  such  as  research 
papers,  and  in  speeches,  they  serve  a  valuable  purpose :  they  tie  what 
has  been  said  to  what  is  to  follow. 

Example:       A  university  may  be  considered  with  reference  either  to  its 
students  or  to  its  studies;  and  the  principle,  that  all  knowledge 
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is  a  whole  and  the  separate  sciences  parts  of  one,  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  using  in  behalf  of  its  studies,  is  equally  im- 
portant when  we  direct  our  attention  to  its  students.  Now  then 
I  turn  to  the  students,  and  shall  consider  the  education  which, 
by  virtue  of  this  principle,  a  university  will  give  them;  and 
thus  I  shall  be  introduced,  Gentlemen,  to  the  second  question, 
which  I  proposed  to  discuss,  viz.  whether  and  in  what  sense 
its  teaching,  viewed  relatively  to  the  taught,  carries  the  attri- 
bute of  utility  along  with  it. — John  Henry  Newman,  The  Idea 
of  a  University 


14h.  Concluding  Paragraphs 

Whether  in  a  speech  or  in  a  written  compo- 
sition, the  last  paragraph  is  particularly  important.  Its  position  is 
crucial  because  it  closes  the  communication;  hence,  the  final  impres- 
sion left  with  the  reader  or  listener  depends  largely  upon  the  force  and 
clarity  of  the  conclusion.  Also,  the  final  paragraph  must  sound  final. 
If  it  lacks  the  tone  of  finality,  if  it  does  not  really  round  out  and  drive 
home  the  central  idea  which  has  been  discussed,  it  has  failed. 

Different  situations  and  subjects  require  different  sorts  of  con- 
cluding paragraphs.  In  formal  papers  the  conclusion  has  a  rather  set 
pattern;  it  generally  recapitulates  what  has  been  said.  Informal 
papers,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  need  final  summaries  unless  they  are 
quite  long.  In  the  persuasive  situation  the  concluding  paragraph  has 
special  demands  placed  upon  it:  it  must  suggest  or  recommend  a  course 
of  action  or  an  attitude.  But  whatever  the  situation  or  subject,  the 
concluding  paragraph  should  be  emphatic  and  should  actually  con- 
clude the  entire  subject. 

The  following  suggestions  have  to  do  with  common  types  of  con- 
cluding paragraphs. 

(1)  Present  a  summary  of  what  has  been  said.  As  mentioned 
above,  this  type  of  conclusion  is  usually  reserved  for  formal  commu- 
nications such  as  research  papers,  committee  reports,  and  essay  exam- 
inations. 


Example:  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  J.  D.  Salinger's  reputation 
as  a  spokesman  for  modern  youth  has  been  growing  steadily. 
His  early  short  stories,  particularly  those  published  in  the 
New  Yorker,  attracted  a  select  audience  of  supporters.  Then 
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The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  appeared.  It  was  greeted  generally 
with  enthusiastic  reviews,  yet  these  reviews  for  the  most  part 
failed  to  uncover  the  subtle  intricacies  of  Salinger's  technique 
and  purpose.  With  its  paperback  publication  in  1953,  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  reached  a  still  broader  audience,  and  it 
found  its  way,  not  without  complaint  from  the  rigidly  righteous, 
into  college  classrooms.  At  about  the  same  time  it  began  to 
attract  the  serious  attention  of  scholars,  and  by  1956  it  had  been 
compared  favorably  with  such  substantial  classics  as  James 
Joyce's  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  and  Mark 
Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn.  This  scholarly  interest  in  Salinger 
continues  to  grow,  as  does  his  reputation  with  present-day 
undergraduates,  who  find  in  him  a  sympathetic  explanation  of 
their  complexities.  He  has  made  a  sizable  mark. — Student 
Research  Paper 


(2)  Round  out  the  central  idea  of  the  communication.  This  type 
of  conclusion  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  communications  which 
are  generally  informative,  but  which  do  not  require  a  summary  or  a 
definite  and  explicit  course  of  action.  The  major  effort  is  to  achieve 
a  tone  of  finality. 

Example:  And  so,  my  fellow  countrymen,  today  I  report  to  you  that 
your  sons  and  daughters  have  served  you  well  and  faithfully 
with  the  calm,  deliberate,  determined  fighting  spirit  of  the 
American  soldier  and  sailor,  based  upon  a  tradition  of  his- 
torical truth,  as  against  the  fanaticism  of  an  enemy  supported 
only  by  mythological  fiction.  Their  spiritual  strength  and 
power  has  brought  us  through  to  victory.  They  are  homeward 
bound — take  care  of  them. — General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
The  Surrender  of  Japan 

(3)  Restate  the  central  idea.  This  type  of  conclusion  is  particu- 
larly effective  if  in  the  introduction  you  have  asked  a  question  or  have 
suggested  the  central  idea  tentatively. 

Example:  At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  I  suggested  that  we  submit 
to  critical  examination  our  often  repeated  notion  that  education 
consists  of  adjustment  to  life.  And  I  took  the  liberty  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  education  in  a  democracy  might  better  be  defined 
as  a  process  whereby  we  learn  to  make  life  adjust  to  us.  Our 
critical  examination  is  now  complete,  £md  we  have  seen  that 
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an  "adjustment  to  life"  educational  philosophy,  though  it  func- 
tions admirably  in  a  totalitarian  society,  is  singularly  inappro- 
priate in  a  society  which  believes  in  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  remain  an  individual.  In  educational  as  well  as  in 
other  matters,  a  free  people  will  seek  to  manipulate  that  status 
quo  so  often  called  life;  they  will,  insofar  as  they  have  noble 
aspirations,  make  life  do  the  adjusting. — Student  Speech 
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UNIT  IV  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Develop  a  single  idea  in  a  300-400-word  essay.  Employ  at  least  three  types 
of  support.  Your  instructor  may  ask  you  to  underline  your  statement  of  the 
central  idea  and  to  identify  in  the  margins  the  types  of  support  you  have  used. 

2.  Give  a  three-  to  four-minute  speech  on  the  same  topic,  also  employing  at  least 
three  distinct  types  of  support. 

3.  Record  the  central  idea  and  identify  the  types  of  support  in  the  speeches 
delivered  by  your  classmates.  Be  prepared  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  the 
single  ideas  in  terms  of  the  supporting  materials. 


UNIT  IV  EXERCISES 

1.  Read  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  or  Harper's.  Determine  whether  the 
author  develops  a  single  or  a  multiple  idea.  If  he  develops  a  single  idea, 
make  an  outline  of  the  methods  of  support.  If  he  develops  a  multiple  idea, 
record  the  several  single  ideas  which  constitute  the  whole. 

2.  In  a  paragraph  evaluate  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  following  statistical 
support : 

a.  Students  make  38  percent  better  grades  with  Remington  portables.  // 
you  want  to  make  better  grades,  buy  a  Remington. 

b.  In  1950,  forty-nine  students  out  of  every  one  thousand  completed  the 
ten-year  educational  plan  in  Russia.  In  1957,  125  students  out  of  every 
one  thousand  completed  the  plan.  Quite  obviously,  Russian  schools  have 
improved  tremendously  in  the  fifties. 

c.  Margarine  is  consumed  in  more  than  90  percent  of  American  profes- 
sional homes  and  the  homes  of  executives.  Consequently,  we  can  say  that 
margarine  is  preferred  by  discriminating  people. 

3.  Using  Figures  3  and  4  as  your  models,  draw  diagrams  tracing  first  the 
causes,  then  the  effects  of  some  action  you  performed  during  the  last  week. 

4.  The  sonnet  is  a  perfect  poetic  medium  for  the  development  of  a  single  idea. 
Discuss  the  following  sonnet  by  Shakespeare  in  terms  of  its  central  idea  and 
the  method  of  support  employed  by  the  poet. 
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That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  see'st  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie 

As  the  deathbed  whereon  it  must  expire. 

Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 

This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong. 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

— Sonnet  LXXIII 

5.  In  a  newspaper  or  news  magazine  find  several  examples  of  vague  authority. 

6.  Supply  appropriate  transitional  words  and  phrases  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

a.  My  wife  enjoyed  lying  on  the  beach  throughout  the  hot  summer  days. 
I  was  sitting  in  my  study  getting  glimpses  of  the  ocean  and  slaving  over 
my  freshman  English  assignments.  I  managed  to  survive  the  summer. 
One  thing  I  learned  from  this  experience — never  again  would  I  enroll 
for  a  summer  course  at  the  University  of  Miami.  I  enrolled  at  State 
this  summer. 


b.  We  drove  on  a  dusty  gravel  road.  We  could  hardly  see  out  of  the 
windshield.  We  traveled  slowly.  All  our  precautions  were  in  vain.  We 
hardly  had  t'me  to  see  the  hay  wagon  in  front  of  us.  We  slammed  on 
our  brakes.  We  crashed  into  the  hay  wagon.  I  woke  in  a  hospital  bed. 

7.  Defend  or  attack  a  local  or  campus  issue  by  writing  a  well-developed  para- 
graph which  employs  literal  analogy  as  its  main  method  of  support.  Under- 
line the  topic  sentence. 

8.  Develop  one  aspect  of  your  education  by  contrasting  your  high  school  and 
college  experiences. 

9.  Prepare  an  introductory  and  a  concluding  paragraph  for  a  single-idea  topic. 
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Explaining  the 
Process 


UNIT   V:   EXPLAINING   THE  PROCESS 


Much  of  our  daily  communication  involves 
explanations  of  how  something  works  or  how  something  is  done.  This 
kind  of  communication  is  called  the  process  explanation.  Often  the 
explanation  is  purely  informational,  and  there  is  little  expectation 
that  the  reader  or  listener  will  engage  personally  in  the  process.  In- 
stead, he  merely  reads  or  listens  to  gain  understanding.  He  might,  for 
example,  listen  to  a  short  speech  describing  how  to  capture  wild  ele- 
phants or  how  to  prepare  walrus  blubber  for  winter  food  even  though 
he  himself  will  never  engage  in  either  of  these  activities.  Frequently, 
again,  the  explanation  of  a  process  is  immediately  practical,  because 
the  reader  or  listener  may  be  expected  to  perform  the  process  himself. 
The  cookbook  telling  how  to  can  tomatoes,  the  printed  instructions 
accompanying  a  build-it-yourself  chicken  brooder,  a  lecture  by  your 
instructor  on  how  to  analyze  a  newspaper,  a  chapter  in  your  physics 
text  describing  an  experiment  with  a  Wheatstone  bridge — all  these  are 
descriptions  of  processes  which  the  receptor  will  perform. 

Both  types  are  important  to  us.  Though  most  of  us  will  never  be 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  certainly  ought  to 
understand  how  a  congressman  functions.  Likewise,  all  educated  per- 
sons want  to  understand  how  rice  is  planted,  how  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  operates,  how  virus  injections  combat  disease,  how 
the  blood  circulates,  how  an  eclipse  occurs.  Recognizing  the  principle 
that  knowledge  can  be  its  own  end,  we  seek  this  sort  of  information 
merely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  it.  The  other  type  of  process  explana- 
tion, that  which  the  listener  or  reader  puts  to  practical  use,  has  a  more 
obvious  end.  In  the  normal  course  of  living — as  students,  employers, 
employees,  husbands,  wives,  cooks,  mechanics,  teachers,  statesmen — 
we  give  and  receive  many  such  process  explanations. 
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Developing  the 
Explanation  of 
the  Process 


Most  process  explanations  grow  out  of  an 
immediate  situation.  A  boss  tells  his  new  employee  how  to  take  inven- 
tory; a  mother  explains  sex  to  her  daughter;  a  biology  professor  de- 
scribes osmosis  to  his  class;  a  manufacturer  gives  instructions  for  the 
use  of  his  dishwasher;  a  father  teaches  his  son  to  drive.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  desirable  if  the  process  explanation  speeches  and  themes 
in  college  classrooms  could  have  equally  natural  reasons  for  being. 
Unfortunately,  they  cannot.  So  the  first  problem  confronting  the  stu- 
dent at  this  point  is  the  selection  of  a  suitable  process  about  which  to 
speak  or  write. 


1 5a.  Selecting  and  Limiting   the  Subject 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  assume  that 
you  are  asked  to  speak  and  write  process  explanations  of  the  same 
subject.  The  paper  runs  to  approximately  five  hundred  words;  the 
speech  will  last  four  minutes.  You  will  be  wise  to  select  your  subject 
with  care. 
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There  are  several  things  you  will  want  to  avoid.  First,  rule  out 
subjects  of  a  trivial  nature.  Such  subjects  as  "How  to  Apply  Lipstick" 
or  "How  to  Eat  Grapefruit  Without  Squirting  Yourself  in  the  Eye" 
have  to  do  with  processes,  but  they  are  inappropriate  to  college  dis- 
cussions. Students  who  select  them  demonstrate  a  paucity  of  knowledge 
or  imagination.  Second,  avoid  any  subject  that  will  lead  you  into  a 
persuasive  pitch.  Later  you  will  be  given  instniction  in  persuasion ;  at 
the  moment  you  should  try  only  to  develop  a  sound  process  explana- 
tion. Hence,  reject  subjects  such  as  "How  to  Save  Money  by  Shopping 
at  My  Father's  Grocery  Store"  or  "Learning  to  Reduce  with  Fat-No- 
More  Reducing  Pills."  Third,  avoid  subjects  which  place  primary 
emphasis  on  something  other  than  the  process  being  described.  A 
speech  on  "Making  the  All-State  Football  Team,"  if  you  happen  to 
have  been  the  person  who  made  it,  might  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  eulogy  of  what  a  wonderful  football  player  you  are.  Similarly, 
the  subject  "Seasonal  Changes  in  New  England"  might  invite  descrip- 
tion rather  than  explanation. 

What,  then,  should  you  look  for  in  a  subject?  First,  you  should 
select  a  subject  about  which  you  can  speak  as  an  expert.  Ideally,  you 
should  not  describe  a  process  which  you  have  not  performed,  or  at  least 
witnessed.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  when  you  explain  processes 
which  are  far  removed  from  immediate  experience  (for  example, 
"The  Annual  Salmon  Ceremony  of  Pacific  Coast  Indian  Tribes"),  you 
will  be  forced  to  speak  from  secondhand  experience.  Yet  you  should 
master  the  subject  by  doing  plenty  of  reading  about  it. 

Second,  select  a  subject  which  may  be  expected  to  interest  all  the 
members  of  your  audience.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  select  your  sub- 
ject with  your  audience  in  mind.  For  this  purpose,  you  should  deter- 
mine the  average  age,  the  predominant  sex,  the  social  status,  and  other 
special  characteristics  of  your  audience.  "Making  a  Pleated  Skirt" 
would  not  be  a  good  subject  in  most  classroom  situations,  for  it  would 
appeal  only  to  girls.  Conversely,  although  the  boys  might  be  extremely 
interested  in  "How  to  Equip  Your  Car  with  Hollywood  Mufflers,"  the 
girls  would  probably  yawn.  Nor  would  your  audience,  since  it  is  com- 
posed of  young  people,  be  much  interested  in  "Retiring  in  Mexico  on 
$125  a  Month." 

Third,  select  a  subject  which  will  be  either  informational  or  prac- 
tical— not  both — to  your  audience.  As  we  shall  see  later,  there  are 
some  differences  between  the  informational  process  explanation  and 
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the  practical  process  explanation.  You  cannot  effectively  attempt  both 
at  the  same  time.  Thus,  "How  to  Use  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature"  would  be  practical;  "Navajo  Fertility  Rites"  would  be 
informational.  Either  would  be  suitable. 

Fourth,  select  a  subject  that  will  really  contribute  to  the  informa- 
tion of  your  audience.  To  rehash  the  material  of  a  lecture  which  all 
members  of  your  class  have  heard  is  obviously  a  waste  of  time.  If  most 
of  your  classmates  are  enrolled  in  Natural  Science  101,  and  if  the 
process  of  photosynthesis  has  already  been  taken  up  extensively  in 
that  class,  an  explanation  of  photosynthesis  based  on  the  natural  sci- 
ence textbook  could  hardly  contribute  much  to  the  infomiation  of 
your  audience. 

Last,  limit  your  subject  so  that  you  can  discuss  it  thoroughly 
within  the  allotted  time  or  space.  A  limited  subject  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  practical  process  explanation,  for  you  must  be  ex- 
tremely careful  to  explain  all  the  details  in  the  process,  however 
minute.  In  a  500-word  paper  or  in  a  four-minute  speech  you  could  not 
possibly  discuss  with  the  necessary  thoroughness  the  subject  "How  to 
Take  Home  Movies."  Instead,  you  might  limit  the  subject  to  something 
more  manageable — perhaps  "How  to  Arrange  Lighting  for  Indoor 
Movies." 


1 5b.  Presenting  the  Explanation 

Having  found  a  suitable  and  properly  limit- 
ed topic,  you  must  next  pay  attention  to  the  selection  and  presentation 
of  your  material.  The  process  explanation  is  subject  to  the  same  gen- 
eral requirements  of  preparation  as  any  other  type  of  communication. 
It  must  have  a  clearly  stated  or  implied  purpose ;  it  must  be  supported 
by  facts;  it  must  be  interesting,  accurate,  and  clear.  But  beyond  these 
general  requirements  (which  are  presented  at  length  in  section  8c), 
the  successful  process  explanation  also  satisfies  certain  special  de- 
mands. We  shall  now  examine  these  in  some  detail. 

The  most  basic  of  the  demands  is  that  a  process  explanation, 
especially  if  it  deals  with  a  technical  subject,  must  never  take  for 
granted  the  audience's  knowledge  of  any  part  of  the  process.  The 
writer  or  speaker  who  fails  to  define  technical  terms  or  terms  used  with 
special  meanings  has  chosen  for  himself  the  shortest  path  to  failure. 
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for  he  disregards  entirely  tlie  purpose  of  his  communication.  If  the 
members  of  his  audience  were  capable  of  recognizing  the  terms,  they 
would  obviously  know  a  good  deal  about  the  process,  and  they  would 
have  little  need  for  the  explanation.  The  following  passage  from  a 
student  speech  on  the  topic  "The  Uses  of  Radar  in  Naval  Warfare" 
fails  because  it  does  not  define  technical  terms: 


Our  ship,  the  USS  Ruddy,  was  equipped  with  the  latest  radar  instruments 
when  we  set  out  on  our  maiden  voyage.  We  had  a  high-powered  SA  radar  and 
the  new,  improved  surface-search  gear  called  the  SU.  Both  had  plan  position 
indicators  as  well  as  the  electrostatic  "A"  scopes:  both  yielded  a  minimum  of 
sea  return ;  and  when  properly  tuned  by  the  RT,  both  produced  pips  that  were 
unmistakable  even  to  the  inexperienced  eye.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  wartime 
advantage  of  these  sets  was  their  IFF  attachment .... 


Surely  an  uninitiated  audience  could  not  possibly  understand  the 
radar  equipment  of  the  USS  Ruddy  on  the  basis  of  this  explanation. 
In  contrast,  we  may  observe  how  Albert  Einstein  begins  his  explana- 
tion of  the  very  complex  theory  of  relativity.  Note  that  he  does  not  take 
for  granted  his  audience's  knowledge  of  the  term  relativity: 


The  name  "theory  of  relativity"  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  motion  .... 
always  appears  as  the  relative  motion  of  one  object  with  respect  to  another 
(e.g.,  of  a  car  with  respect  to  the  ground,  or  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun 
and  the  fixed  stars) .  Motion  is  never  observable  as  "motion  with  respect  to 
space"  or,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  as  "absolute  motion." — Out  of  My  Later 
Years 


Besides  defining  his  technical  terms,  the  writer  or  speaker  must 
also  give  all  the  necessary  background  information  early  in  his  speech 
or  essay.  If  he  does  not,  he  takes  for  granted  knowledge  his  audience 
may  not  possess.  A  writer  who  explains  the  practical  process  of  "How 
to  Play  Badminton"  without  first  describing  the  dimensions  and  special 
characteristics  of  a  badminton  court  will  not  make  the  game  clear  to 
readers  who  know  nothing  about  it. 

Just  as  important  is  the  detailed  account  of  every  step  in  the 
process.  If  important  steps  are  omitted,  the  explanation  is  bound  to  be 
a  failure.  The  functioning  of  an  internal-combustion  engine  would 
hardly  be  meaningful  to  an  uninformed  audience  if  the  speaker  or 
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writer  neglected  to  explain  the  part  that  combustible  fuels  play  in  the 
operation.  Nor  would  a  practical  explanation  of  how  to  use  the  college 
library  be  very  helpful  if  the  speaker  or  writer  omitted  reference  to 
the  card  catalog.  The  importance  of  every  step  in  a  process  can  well  be 
appreciated  when  we  consider  the  consequences  of  partial  explana- 
tions in  the  world  of  daily  affairs.  If  a  machinist  is  not  told  about  the 
functioning  of  a  safety  valve,  he  may  lose  his  eyesight.  If  an  employee 
in  a  department  store  is  not  instructed  about  the  location  of  the  nearest 
lire  alarm  box,  the  building  may  be  totally  destroyed  by  a  raging  fire. 
If  a  driver-training  instructor  fails  to  inform  his  student  how  to  keep 
a  car  from  rolling  downhill  at  a  steep  intersection,  a  serious  collision 
may  occur.  Surely  you  can  add  other  illustrations  from  your  own  ex- 
perience. They  should  prove  that  partial  explanations  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  no  explanations  at  all. 

Frequently,  too,  an  explanation  requires  reference  to  what  does 
not  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  process.  It  is  perhaps  as  important  to 
explain  what  not  to  paint  with  the  newly  developed  plastic  paints  as  it 
is  to  explain  the  proper  application  of  the  paints.  So,  too,  when  we 
learn  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language,  we  often  progress  more 
rapidly  by  being  told  what  familiar  sounds  the  language  does  not  con- 
tain. In  informational  process  explanations,  negative  pointers  are  also 
important.  If,  for  example,  you  choose  to  speak  about  the  staging  of 
tragedy  in  ancient  Greece,  you  will  do  well  to  explain  what  conventions 
of  modem  staging  were  absent  from  the  Greek  stage.  Then  you  can 
proceed  to  explain  how  the  dramatist  used  his  stage  without  these  con- 
ventions. Or,  if  you  explain  to  your  classmates  General  Grant's  plan 
for  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  you  might  also  show  what  tactical  errors 
Grant  made  in  implementing  his  plan.  Many  explanations,  whether 
practical  or  informational,  should  make  reference  to  what  does  not 
occur  in  the  process. 

Finally,  you  should  explain  to  your  audience  not  only  tvhat  takes 
place  in  the  process  but  why  it  takes  place.  If,  for  example,  you  ex- 
plain to  your  classmates  how  to  type  by  the  touch  system,  you  must  not 
limit  your  explanation  to  the  arrangement  of  the  keyboard,  the  place- 
ment of  the  fingers,  and  the  special  techniques  of  handling  the  type- 
writer. The  process  will  certainly  not  become  meangful  to  your  audi- 
ence until  you  also  explain  why  the  keys  are  arranged  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  unnatural  order,  why  typing  with  ten  fingers  is  preferable  to 
typing  with  two,  why  the  special  techniques  are  advantageous  to  the 
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typist.  Above  all,  you  must  show  the  members  of  your  audience  why 
the  subject  should  be  of  interest  to  them  in  the  first  place.  The  mere 
recitation  of  facts  makes  for  dull  and  insignificant  communication.  To 
learn  dates  in  American  history  for  no  other  end  than  knowing  the 
dates  is  useless.  However,  to  learn  dates  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  in 
perspective  a  series  of  significant  events,  issues,  or  ideas  is  very  much 
worth  while.  As  listeners  and  readers  we  have  the  obligation  to  ask 
"Why?"  about  any  information  that  is  passed  on  to  us.  As  speakers 
and  writers  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  offering  an  answer  to  that 
question. 


1 5c.  Outlining  the  Material 

Once  you  have  decided  upon  a  subject  and 
have  collected  the  materials  for  your  process  explanation,  you  should 
begin  the  job  of  organizing  by  outlining  your  data.  An  outline — used, 
of  course,  in  all  types  of  communication,  not  just  the  process  explana- 
tion— has  only  one  purpose,  to  give  the  speaker  or  writer  a  perspective 
view  of  his  subject  and,  hence,  to  help  him  deliver  a  good  speech  or 
write  a  good  paper.  Outlines  are  not  ends  in  themselves;  they  are 
means  to  ends. 

Yet  they  can  be  very  important.  The  effective  communicator  aims 
at  balance  and  orderliness  in  his  presentation.  He  seeks  to  achieve  a 
proper  proportion  among  the  various  parts  which  together  constitute 
the  whole.  He  wants  each  part  to  have  its  proper  place  and  to  receive 
its  proper  emphasis.  Outlining  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way 
for  him  to  obtain  the  necessary  perspective.  He  uses  the  outline  as  a 
builder  uses  a  blueprint — another  means  to  an  end — to  see  the  inter- 
relation of  parts  and  to  grasp  the  whole  in  one  view. 

Fundamentally,  the  outline  restricts  itself  to  demonstrating  two 
basic  relationships  which  exist  among  various  parts  of  a  whole:  co- 
ordination and  subordination. 

Coordination  is  an  arrangement  which  implies  the  equality  or 
similarity  of  separate  parts.  K  you  discuss  a  vacation  you  took  last 
summer,  for  example,  you  might  break  the  whole  trip  into  several 
parts,  by  states:  Michigan,  Indiana,  Hlinois,  Wisconsin.  These  parts 
would  be  coordinate.  Or,  you  might  break  the  subject  into  parts  by 
activities:  fishing,  boating,  night  clubbing,  golfing.  These  parts,  too. 
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would  be  coordinate.  You  would  not,  however,  mix  the  two  sets.  If  you 
listed  Michigan,  Indiana,  fishing,  and  Wisconsin  as  coordinates  in 
your  outline,  the  error  would  leap  to  the  eye. 

Subordination  is  an  arrangement  demonstrating  the  dependence 
of  something  upon  something  else.  The  subject  used  in  the  previous 
paragraph  might  be  outlined  as  follows: 

MY  VACATION   LAST   SUMMER 

I.  States  I  visited 

A.  Michigan 

B.  Indiana 

C.  Illinois 

D.  Wisconsin 

II.  Activities  in  which  I  engaged 

A.  Fishing 

1.  Lake  fishing 

a.  Lake  trout 

b.  Muskellunge 

2.  Stream  fishing 

a.  Rainbow  trout 

b.  Small-mouthed  bass 

B.  Boating 

1.  Power  boating  on  Lake  Michigan 

2.  Canoeing  on  the  Indian  River 

C.  Night  clubbing 

1.  In  Chicago 

a.  Ivanhoe  Club 

b.  Edgewater  Beach  Club 

2.  In  Milwaukee 

a.  Torch  Club 

b.  Tropicana 

D.  Golfing 

1.  Country  Club  of  Detroit 

2.  Midland  Country  Club 

3.  South  Bend  Country  Club 

Outlines  may  take  either  of  two  forms :  those  of  the  topic  outline 
or  the  sentence  outline.  In  a  topic  outline  the  items  are  expressed  as 
words,  phrases,  or  clauses.  In  the  sentence  outline  the  items  are  ex- 
pressed in  complete  sentences.  The  outline  above  is  a  topic  outline; 
its  parts  do  not  consist  of  complete  sentences.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  sentence  outline : 
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PURCHASING   STOCKS   INTELLIGENTLY 

I.  Understand  how  the  stock  market  functions. 

A.  Learn  the  difference  between  common  and  preferred  stocks. 

B.  Learn  the  difference  between  par  and  market  values. 

C.  Learn  the  meanings  of  margin,  selling  short,  over-the-counter,  book 
value. 

n.  Consuh  your  broker. 

A.  Discuss  with  him  the  establishment  of  an  investment  aim. 

B.  Ask  his  advice  about  particular  stocks. 

C.  Use  his  facilities. 

III.  Study  the  stock  in  which  you  are  interested. 

A.  Do  research  on  the  company's  financial  history  and  future  potential. 
L  Make  use  of  specialized  reference  works  such  as  Standard  and 

Poor's  Corporation  Records,   Moody's  Manuals,  Fitch's  Weekly 
Survey,  Moody's  Stock  Survey,  Standard  and  Poor's  Stock  Guide. 
2.  Scrutinize  the  financial  pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  or  your 
local  newspaper. 

B.  Determine  the  company's  ratio  of  common  to  preferred  stock. 

C.  Study  past  dividend  records  of  the  company. 

D.  Determine  ratio  of  earnings  per  share  and  present  price  of  stock. 

E.  Compare  probable  dividend  with  present  price  of  stock. 

F.  Determine  book  value  per  share  of  common  stock. 


ISd.  Using  Visual  Aids 

The  success  of  a  process  explanation  often 
depends  on  the  clarity  with  which  readers  and  listeners  can  visualize 
individual  details.  The  intricate  steps  in  a  process,  the  demonstration 
of  how  something  functions,  even  the  identification  of  parts  in  a  mech- 
anism, cannot  always  be  made  clear  through  words  alone.  Visual  aids, 
therefore,  may  contribute  substantially  to  the  clarity  of  a  process 
speech  or  essay. 

Visual  aids  are  all  those  devices  which  may  be  shown  to  a  reader 
or  listener  to  illustrate  or  amplify  the  communication.  Depending  on 
the  situation,  a  visual  aid  may  be  an  actual  object,  a  model,  a  picture, 
a  chart,  a  table,  a  diagram,  a  placard,  a  graph.  A  speaker  may  demon- 
strate a  process  by  exhibiting  an  object  associated  with  the  process  he 
is  explaining,  or  he  may  illustrate  a  part  of  the  process  by  means  of 
prepared  drawings,  blackboard  sketches,  slides,  or  motion  pictures. 
The  writer  is  more  limited  in  the  type  of  visual  aids  that  he  can  employ. 
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He  cannot  normally  exhibit  objects  or  models,  but  he  can  use  pictures, 
charts,  diagrams,  or  graphs. 

In  the  process  explanation,  visual  aids  find  two  specific  applica- 
tions. First,  they  can  be  used  as  illustrative  support.  A  diagram  show- 
ing the  operation  of  an  oil  well,  a  chart  showing  the  deployment  of 
troops  in  a  battle,  slides  demonstrating  the  microscopic  process  of 
mitosis,  all  illustrate  processes.  Visual  aids  are,  of  course,  only  part 
of  a  process  explanation.  Though  desirable,  they  are  seldom  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Second,  visual  aids  may  be  employed  as  demonstration  material. 
A  model  of  the  Globe  Playhouse  used  to  describe  the  staging  of  Mac- 
beth, a  baseball  used  in  a  description  of  the  delivery  of  three  different 
types  of  pitches,  a  blackboard  sketch  used  to  describe  the  technique 
of  three-dimensional  drawing — all  these  serve  as  demonstration  ma- 
terial. Visual  aids  so  employed  may  be  central  to  the  process  expla- 
nation. Without  them,  or  without  a  reasonable  substitute  for  them 
(for  example,  a  rubber  ball  substituted  for  a  baseball),  the  speaker 
or  writer  would  find  his  explanation  of  the  process  difficult  or  im- 
possible. 

Keeping  these  distinctions  in  mind,  let  us  now  examine  the  prac- 
tical use  of  visual  aids  in  writing  and  speaking.  The  importance  of  such 
aids  in  writing  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  two  versions  of 
the  same  explanation.  We  shall  see  that  the  first  makes  reference  to  a 
complicated  process  without  employing  visual  aids.  The  second  refers 
repeatedly  to  an  illustrative  chart. 

First  version — without  visual  aids: 

To  grasp  the  total  pattern  of  our  economy,  "we  must  first  of  all  understand 
the  relationships  among  income,  expenditure,  and  product.  These  three  aspects 
of  our  economy  are  basically  interdependent.  Not  one  of  them  can  exist  by 
itself;  without  income,  there  could  be  no  expenditure;  without  expenditure, 
there  could  be  no  product;  without  product  there  could  be  no  income.  Hence, 
we  might  say  that  the  relationship  of  these  three  aspects  is  cyclical.  Moreover, 
the  economic  cycle  which  they  form  is  perpetual  and  unalterable.  No  matter 
how  large  or  how  small  our  national  income  may  be,  the  cycle  remains  the  same. 

Understanding  the  concept  of  this  basic  cycle,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
examine  more  specifically  one  of  its  phases,  that  of  the  product.  In  any 
economy,  the  national  product  is  classifiable  as  gross  or  net.  The  gross  national 
product  is  actually  the  total  output  of  the  economy,  measured  in  dollars  and 
based  on  final  market  prices.  The  figure  of  the  gross  national  product  includes, 
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among  other  things,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  capital  which  has  been  consumed 
in  the  process  of  production.  This  capital  consumption  figure  is  basically  a 
depreciation  allowance  set  aside  to  cover  such  items  as,  for  example,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  machines.  The  gross  national  product  minus  the  capital  allowance 
always  yields  the  net  national  product.  Put  into  other  words,  the  difference 
between  the  gross  national  product  and  the  net  national  product  is  strictly 
quantitative.  The  gross  national  product  is  larger  because  it  includes  capital 
consumption. 

Now  we  may  ask,  "What  becomes  of  the  dollars  set  aside  as  capital  con- 
sumption?" To  answer  this  question,  we  must  visualize  the  formation  of 
another  cycle — this  one  subordinate  to  the  product  phase  of  the  basic  cycle. 
The  funds  we  label  capital  consumption  are  combined  with  corporate  savings  for 
purposes  of  new  gross  investments  which  are  used  especially  for  the  expansion 
of  facilities.  In  turn,  these  investments,  once  they  have  materialized,  add  to 
the  gross  national  product,  to  the  capital  consumption  total,  to  the  gross  in- 
vestment sum,  and  back  again  to  the  gross  national  product. 


Second  version — with  visual  aids: 

To  understand  the  flow  of  income  and  expenditure  we  must  consult  Figure 
5.  Here  we  see  a  number  of  interlocking  circles  and  adjoining  boxes,  each 
representing  a  stage  in  the  complicated  process  we  call  our  national  economy. 
Notice,  for  example,  the  largest  circle  in  the  chart.  In  it,  we  see  several  boxes 
of  different  sizes,  each  representing  a  different  phase  of  the  income-expenditure 
cycle.  We  see  also  from  the  direction  of  the  arrows  that  income  inevitably 
yields  expenditures,  and  that  expenditure  inevitably  yields  products.  There- 
fore, we  may  say  that  the  flow  of  our  economy  is  cyclical.  Moreover,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  cycle  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  that,  no  matter 
what  the  quantities  involved,  it  is  unalterable. 

To  understand  more  specifically  the  concept  of  the  national  product,  let 
us  for  the  moment  refer  to  the  two  large  boxes  on  the  left  side  of  the  chart. 
Here  we  see  the  labels  gross  national  product  and  net  national  product,  two 
terms  that  are  traditionally  associated  with  the  economic  cycle.  The  gross 
national  product,  we  notice,  is  sketched  in  a  larger  box  than  the  net  national 
product.  We  also  notice  that  a  small  segment  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  labelled 
gross  national  product  is  attached  to  a  subordinate  cycle  headed  capital  con- 
sumption. Hence  we  may  conclude  that  capital  consumption,  or  those  funds 
set  aside  for  depreciation,  is  part  of  the  gross  national  product.  The  difference, 
then,  between  gross  national  product  and  net  national  product  is  strictly  quanti- 
tative. The  gross  national  product  minus  capital  consumption  yields  the  net 
national  product. 

Now  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  subordinate  cycle.  Here  we  see  what 
becomes  of  the  dollars  set  aside  for  depreciation.  First,  they  are  merged  with 
corporate  savings  and  personal  savings  (two  other  channels  in  the  cycle)  to 
form  another  gross  sum.  Then  the  combined  funds  are  reinvested,  often  for 
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the  purpose  of  expanding  the  existing  facilities.  Finally,  the  new  investments, 
when  they  have  materialized,  are  channeled  again  into  the  gross  national 
product. 

Certainly,  the  second  of  these  papers  is  much  the  clearer.  With 
the  aid  of  the  chart,  it  clarifies  and  simplifies  a  process  which  sounds 
extremely  complicated  in  the  first  version.  Neither  of  the  papers  is 
complete.  But  in  terms  of  what  they  actually  cover,  the  second  excerpt 
is  easily  the  better.  The  visual  aid  makes  the  difference. 

In  speaking,  too,  visual  aids  can  be  a  valuable  means  of  clarifica- 
tion and  amplification.  While  the  speaker  may  make  use  of  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  visual  aids,  the  opportunities  are  also  much  greater 
for  their  misuse.  The  following  points  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

( 1 )  Visual  aids  should  be  employed  only  if  they  serve  a  definite 
purpose.  A  speaker  describing  a  recent  experiment  concerning  the 
nutritive  value  of  apples  would  gain  nothing  by  exhibiting  an  apple 
to  his  audience.  The  apple  would  only  distract  attention.  An  object 
which  has  no  functional  value  should  not  be  used  as  a  visual  aid. 

(2)  Visual  aids  must  not  supplant  language.  In  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  process,  one  always  runs  the  risk  of  allowing  his  visual  aids 
to  do  all  his  work  for  him.  A  speech  becomes  a  mere  demonstration 
when  language  no  longer  plays  an  important  part.  If  you  are  called 
upon  to  demonstrate  a  part  of  a  process  (such  as  showing  the  class  the 
proper  position  for  artificial  respiration),  you  must  supplement  your 
demonstration  with  words. 

(3)  Visual  aids  should  be  prepared  in  advance.  This  injunction 
applies  particularly  to  blackboard  illustrations.  The  speaker  who 
pauses  in  the  middle  of  his  explanation  to  draw  a  diagram  or  a  picture 
causes  an  awkward  silence.  Moreover,  he  will  inevitably  break  his 
eye-contact  with  the  audience. 

(4)  Visual  aids  must  be  immediately  intelligible.  If  they  are  con- 
fusing or  unclear,  they  are  useless.  If  the  audience  cannot  understand 
or  cannot  see  an  illustration,  the  speaker  may  just  as  well  lay  it  aside. 

(5)  Visual  aids  must  be  directly  related  to  the  content  of  the 
speech.  A  chart  or  illustration  which  does  no  real  work  merely  dis- 
tracts attention.  Even  if  the  visual  aid  is  self-explanatory,  the  speaker 
must  comment  upon  it. 

(6)  Visual  aids  should  not  be  passed  around  the  audience  for 
inspection  unless  a  large  group  within  the  audience  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  examine  them  while  the  speaker  explains  them.  Single  objects 
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passed  about  the  room  will  distract  attention.  Moreover,  reference  to 
such  objects  is  at  best  cumbersome,  since  several  members  of  the  audi- 
ence may  already  have  examined  them  before  the  speaker  has  con- 
cluded his  remarks  about  them.  If  the  object  is  too  small  to  be  seen 
from  the  platform,  the  speaker  should  make  a  diagram  or  picture  of  it. 
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Writing  the  Sentence 


Thus  far  in  this  unit,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  clear  and  accurate  process  explana- 
tions. Toward  this  end,  we  have  singled  out  certain  techniques  which 
should  aid  you  in  composing  the  explanatory  communication.  How- 
ever, no  matter  how  well  you  may  finally  master  these  techniques,  you 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  clarity  necessary  in  complicated  process 
explanations  unless  you  are  capable  of  expressing  yourself  with  pre- 
cision. Note  how  the  following  sentences,  taken  from  student  process 
themes,  cloud  the  intended  meaning: 

The  primary  colors  have  complementary  colors  which  are  a  mixture 
of  the  two  remaining  primary  colors  that  they  are  complementing. 

In  many  of  the  fields  of  science,  symbols  are  used  to  make  it  easier  and 
many  words  are  left  out  and  symbols  replace  them. 

These  sentences  are  ambiguous,  wordy,  and  incoherent.  They 
demonstrate  clearly  the  need  for  understanding  and  for  mastering 
eflFective  sentence  structure.  The  same  is  true  of  the  following  set  of 
directions  so  typical  of  the  instructions  that  confound  the  do-it-yourself 
victim: 

166 
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(1)  Set  table  up  face  down  on  bench. 

(2)  Position  leg  to  correct  distance  from  leaf  with  the  stud  through 
both  outside  and  inside  corner  brackets. 

(3)  Tighten  wing  nut.  Caution!  While  tightening  wing  nut  (one  hand) , 
move  leg  in  and  out  sideways  slightly  ....  — Directions  for  dinette 
table 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  daily  instructions  are  shrouded  in  the 
same  sort  of  incomprehensible  prose.  We  learned  in  Unit  II  that  one 
sure  remedy  against  ambiguous  and  incoherent  prose  is  to  select  words 
that  express  the  intended  meaning  as  exactly  as  possible.  Another  is 
to  combine  words  into  clear  and  meaningful  sentence  patterns.  In  the 
remaining  pages  of  this  unit  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  such  pat- 
terns and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  your  sentence  style. 


1 6a.  Recognizing  the  Sentence 

The  question  "What  is  a  sentence?"  has  long 
puzzled  grammarians.  We  still  have  no  satisfactory  answer  for  it. 
That  is,  although  we  can,  with  some  accuracy,  recognize  the  limits  of 
the  typical  English  sentence,  we  should  be  hard-pressed  to  devise  a 
definition  which  admits  all  the  word  patterns  that,  in  practice,  we  have 
come  to  accept  as  constituting  sentences.  We  shall  not  add  confusion 
to  perplexity  by  attempting  a  thorough  definition.  However,  to  recog- 
nize an  English  sentence,  we  must  know  why  the  most  common  defini- 
tion has  failed. 

Perhaps  you  remember  from  your  high  school  or  junior  high 
school  grammar  that  a  sentence  is  supposed  to  be  "a  group  of  words 
expressing  a  complete  thought."  Moreover,  you  were  probably  told 
that  a  correct  sentence  must  contain  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  This 
definition  is  as  vague  about  the  real  properties  of  the  English  sentence 
as  the  statement:  "A  sentence  is  any  group  of  words  begun  with  a 
capital  letter  and  ending  with  terminal  punctuation."  To  understand 
why  the  definition  is  inadequate,  let  us  examine  the  following  dialogue: 

JOE:  What  did  you  do?  Beat  him  up? 

JIM:  No. 

JOE:  Tell  him  off? 

JIM:  No. 

JOE:  What  then? 
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JIM :  I  gave  him  the  letter. 

JOE:  What  letter? 

JIM:  Nora's.  The  one  she  wrote  me  last  week. 

This  dialogue  is  typical  in  its  sentence  patterns  of  many  daily  conver- 
sations. If  we  apply  to  it  the  criteria  set  down  by  the  definition,  we 
shall  discover  that  not  one  of  the  utterances  can  be  called  a  sentence. 
Closer  examination  will  show  us  that  only  two  of  the  utterances  con- 
tain the  requisite  subject  and  predicate:  Joe's  question  "What  did  you 
do?"  and  Jim's  statement  "I  gave  him  the  letter."  Of  the  remaining 
eight  utterances,  two  lack  subjects  ("Beat  him  up?"  and  "Tell  him 
off?")  and  the  rest  lack  both  subject  and  predicate.  But  even  the  two 
sentences  with  subject  and  verb  are  inadequate,  for  neither  of  them 
contains  what  a  reasonable  person  would  call  a  complete  thought.  Is 
the  statement  "I  gave  him  the  letter"  a  complete  thought?  Only  if  you 
do  not  require  an  explanation  about  the  nature  and  identity  of  the 
letter.  Obviously  Joe  does  not  consider  the  statement  complete,  for  he 
continues  to  press  Jim  for  the  missing  information.  All  this  shows  us 
that  a  thought  is  not  really  complete  until  the  speaker  or  writer  has 
said  everything  that  is  relevant  to  his  subject.  Consequently,  the  notion 
that  "a  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought" 
is  not  satisfactory.  The  requirement  that  a  good  sentence  contain  a 
subject  and  a  predicate  is  manifestly  inaccurate,  since  it  fails  to  apply 
to  perfectly  valid  sentences  which  are  in  daily  use. 

So  much  for  the  traditional  definition  of  the  sentence.  We  have 
seen  that  we  cannot  use  it  to  identify  all  those  word  patterns  which  by 
the  logic  of  usage  we  accept  as  sentences.  What,  then,  is  a  sentence? 
In  terms  of  its  structure,  and  not  its  function,  a  sentence  is  best  identi- 
fied as  "a  single  minimum  free  utterance."  This  phrase,  taken  from 
Charles  C.  Fries's  The  Structure  of  English,  means  simply  that  a  sen- 
tence is  any  unit  of  speech  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  can  stand 
alone.  The  spoken  sentence  begins  when  silence  is  broken  (even  if  that 
silence  is  a  momentary  pause),  and  it  concludes  with  one  of  several 
intonation  patterns.  Of  these  patterns  by  far  the  most  frequent  is  the 
falling  intonation  of  the  typical  declarative  statement — for  example, 
the  pattern  in  "I  bought  the  car."  To  recognize  the  falling  intonation, 
note  the  difference  between  your  utterance  of  "I  bought  the  car"  and 
the  fragmentary  "I  bought.  .  .  ."  The  latter  utterance  unit  is  not  free; 
we  can  recognize  this  because  our  voice  does  not  fall  at  the  end  of  the 
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utterance.  Unless  we  are  interrupted,  we  would  not  say  "I  bought. ..." 
This  is  the  only  realistic  way  of  determining  the  structure  of  the  spoken 
sentence.  Similarly,  we  identify  the  written  sentence  on  the  basis  of 
capitalization  and  punctuation.  However,  since  the  written  sentence 
is  only  a  graphic  image  of  the  spoken  sentence,  we  arrive  nowhere  by 
saying  "A  sentence  ends  with  a  period,  a  question  mark,  or  an  ex- 
clamation point."  The  statement  does  not  tell  us  why  we  put  the  period 
in  one  spot  and  not  in  another.  Ultimately,  end-punctuation  in  English 
is  determined  by  two  factors:  (1)  the  falling  intonation  that  signals 
the  end  of  a  minimum  free  utterance  unit;  and  (2)  certain  artificial 
writing  conventions  that  have  developed  over  a  period  of  hundreds  of 
years.  These  conventions  are  generally  described  in  handbooks  as 
rules  of  punctuation.  In  this  text  you  will  find  a  listing  of  punctuation 
conventions  in  the  Reference  Index. 

We  have  now  identified  a  sentence  as  fully  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  any  sort  of  general  identification.  Yet,  having  said  that  a  sen- 
tence is  a  minimum  free  utterance  unit,  what  have  we  accomplished? 
No  more  than  if  we  were  to  identify  a  human  being  by  describing  his 
skeleton.  And  what  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  our  general  state- 
ment? Only  that  a  group  of  words  which  is  not  a  minimum  free 
utterance  unit  is  no  more  a  sentence  than  an  organism  without  a  back- 
bone is  a  human  being.  And  yet  this  conclusion  is  worth  something, 
for  it  defines  realistically  what  constitutes  a  whole  sentence  and  what 
constitutes  a  non-sentence.  In  terms  of  structure,  we  must  define  a  non- 
sentence  as  any  group  of  words  that  cannot  stand  alone.  The  mere 
absence  of  a  subject  and/or  predicate  does  not  necessarily  reduce  a 
sentence  to  a  non-sentence.  We  saw  that  such  utterances  as  "What 
then?"  and  "No"  can  be  perfectly  good  sentences  if  the  context  estab- 
lishes them  as  minimum  free  utterance  units.  This  principle  applies 
as  much  to  writing  as  to  speaking.  Note  the  italicized  subject-less  and 
verb-less  sentences  in  the  following  selection: 

Given  the  system  under  which  a  whole  family  worked,  a  single  household 
might  command  an  income  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  or  more!  And  that 
meant  all  sorts  of  splendid  things.  That  the  mill  worker  could  have  an  auto- 
mobile  now,  that  toy  and  symbol  of  modernity  which  more  than  anything  else, 
probably,  had  fixed  his  envy  for  those  above  him.  And  he  could  buy  brilliantly 
striped  silk  shirts  at  ten  and  twelve  dollars  each,  and  suits  and  hats  and  narrow- 
toed  cordovan  shoes  from  behind  the  awesome  plate-glass  windows  in  the  towns. 
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So  much,  and  more  still.  Dresses  for  his  women  that  made  them  look  like 
something  besides  bags  of  meal  tied  in  the  middle.  Pretty  hats  and  shoes,  and 
rouge  and  perfume  and  geegaws.  Pianos  and  phonographs.  Ten-cent  cigars, 
ivith  the  bands  proudly  left  on.  And  far  from  being  least,  it  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  wait  impatiently  for  Saturday  night  to  plod  to  the  "airdrome" 
....  and  achieve  catharsis  for  all  melancholies  and  frustrations  and  irritations 
in  the  horse-opera.  .  .  .  — W.  J.  Cash,  The  Mind  of  the  South  (italics  added) 

Although  we  must  recognize  as  unrealistic  the  rule  that  every 
sentence  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  we  should  not  assume  that  any 
word  group,  regardless  of  its  components,  is  an  acceptable  sentence 
much  less  an  effective  one.  The  italicized  word  groups  in  the  following 
examples,  taken  from  student  themes,  are  not  sentences: 

When  we  see  Hamlet  again,  he  is  a  very  convincing  madman.  Although 

pretending  to  be  insane. 

Coming  home.  I  was  greeted  by  another  tragedy. 

A  bird  going  through  air  under  the  power  provided  by  nature.  This 

is  a  miracle. 

Not  one  of  the  italicized  statements  can  stand  alone  in  its  context.  We 
can  recognize  this  fact  immediately  by  reading  the  statements  out  loud 
and  obsei-ving  that  our  pitch  level  does  not  drop  when  we  read  insane, 
home,  and  nature.  We  know,  too,  that  each  of  these  non-sentences  can 
become  an  effective  sentence  with  some  minor  revision.  Thus  the  sec- 
ond example  can  be  made  into  a  sentence  by  the  substitution  of  a 
comma  for  the  period  after  home.  The  ability  to  differentiate  between 
a  sentence  and  a  non-sentence  is  a  minimum  skill  required  of  the  col- 
lege writer. 

The  non-sentence  is  one  aberration  from  standard  usage;  the 
run-on  sentence  is  another.  However,  whereas  the  non-sentence  comes 
short  of  the  minimum  limits  of  a  free  utterance,  the  run-on  sentence 
trespasses  beyond  the  maximum  limits  of  a  free  utterance.  It  is  true 
that  we  run  together  various  utterance  units  in  daily  conversation.  An 
especially  garrulous  person  may  even  glide  over  his  final  intonational 
inflections,  with  the  result  that  we  can  barely  mark  the  end  of  one  sen- 
tence and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  Still,  if  we  exercise  care,  we 
can  recognize  the  point  beyond  which  a  sentence  is  no  longer  a  sen- 
tence in  spoken  English,  regardless  of  how  many  clauses  or  modifiers 
the  sentence  may  contain.  That  point  is  almost  always  the  falling  in- 
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tonational  pattern  suggesting  finality  (as  in  the  sentence  "He  bought 
the  car"). 

Occasionally,  two  minimum  utterance  units  may  be  treated  as 
one  in  writing.  For  example,  the  writer  may  use  the  semicolon  (see 
Reference  Index)  after  a  statement  that  in  oral  English  would  carry 
finality.  In  this  instance,  as  in  some  others,  the  writer  is  governed  by 
the  conventions  we  referred  to  earlier.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that 
the  run-on  sentence  occurs  whenever  two  or  more  free  utterances  are 
treated  as  one  by  the  omission  of  final  punctuation,  and/or  connectives. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  run-on  sentences: 

He  didn't  dare  to  print  the  report,  he  was  afraid  of  recriminations. 
They  say  that  girls  are  supposed  to  have  equal  rights,  let's  stop  super- 
imposing the  romanticism  of  medieval  chivalry  on  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury world. 

The  minimum  correction  for  these  two  sentences  would  call  for  the 
replacement  of  the  commas  by  periods.  Run-on  sentences,  like  frag- 
ments, are  a  sign  of  the  writer's  lack  of  basic  skill. 

Once  we  are  capable  of  recognizing,  and  of  avoiding,  the  sentence 
fragment  and  the  run-on  sentence,  we  have  learned  the  most  essential 
structural  requirement  governing  the  English  sentence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  native  speaker  would  instinctively  observe  most  of  the  other 
requirements.  He  knows  from  his  experience  with  the  language  that 
certain  violations  of  basic  word  order  can  only  produce  nonsense. 
Thus,  he  would  neither  use  nor  understand  the  word  group  "The  ate 
boy  apple."  Years  of  practice,  much  of  it  unconscious,  haA^e  made  him 
aware  that  the  word  the  is  a  signal  which  indicates  that  a  noun  or  ad- 
jective will  follow,  and  not  a  verb.  So,  too,  he  automatically  recognizes 
other  structural  signals.  These  signals  are  so  important  that  ambigu- 
ous word  groups  (or  those  that  lack  proper  signals  of  meaning)  leave 
him  confounded,  as  does  the  following  sentence:  "Light  equipment 
here."  Depending  upon  his  interpretation,  this  statement  could  mean 
"Light  your  equipment  here"  or  "You  may  obtain  light  equipment 
here."  Then,  too,  "light  equipment"  could  refer  specifically  to  electric 
lights  or  to  "not  heavy"  equipment.  In  the  same  way,  he  recognizes 
other  signals  of  meaning;  for  example,  he  easily  differentiates  "light 
housekeeping"  from  "lighthouse  keeping."  The  fact  is  that  all  native 
speakers  have  learned  in  childhood  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
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English  sentence.  As  writers  we  may  occasionally  misplace  a  word, 
and  we  may  also  violate  the  principles  of  sentence  structure.  But  the 
most  elementary  structural  requirements  we  rarely  violate. 

As  you  proceed  now  to  examine  the  various  parts  and  types  of 
the  sentence,  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  normally  speak  and  write 
sentences  that  are  sound  structurally.  The  demands  of  daily  living 
have  taught  you  the  minimum  essentials  of  sentence  structure.  A  col- 
lege course  in  communication  cannot  teach  you  what  you  already 
know.  But  it  can  teach  you  to  use  these  minimum  essentials  to  the  hest 
advantage.  With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  following  discussion  will 
focus  principally  on  matters  of  style  and  not  on  matters  of  grammar. 
The  basic  grammar  of  the  English  sentence  you  already  know;  a  style 
must  be  developed. 


1 6b.  Sentence  Parts 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  our  sentences 
lack  subjects  or  predicates,  the  ovei'whelming  majority  of  written  sen- 
tences contain  both.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  review 
the  major  elements  of  the  typical  written  sentence.  We  say  "review" 
because,  no  doubt,  the  terms  we  are  about  to  define  have  been  standard 
fixtures  in  your  high  school  and  junior  high  school  English  classes.  We 
should  also  remember  that  no  matter  how  skilled  we  may  be  in  identi- 
fying these  terms,  the  mere  knowledge  of  them  does  not  teach  us  how 
to  write  better  sentences.  Anyone,  with  a  little  patience,  can  learn  to 
construct  the  labyrinthine  and  laborious  sentence-diagram.  But  neither 
the  diagram  nor  the  grammatical  label  is  worth  much  if  it  becomes  a 
mere  implement  for  mental  gymnastics.  Terms  are  useful  to  describe 
the  language  because  they  provide  us  with  a  set  of  convenient  explan- 
atory labels.  They  cannot  do  more. 

THE  subject:  Conventionally,  the  subject  is  defined  as  that  part 
of  the  sentence,  most  often  a  noun  but  sometimes  a  noun  equivalent, 
which  names  the  performer  of  an  action.  Although  this  statement  ade- 
quately describes  the  function  of  the  subject  in  a  great  many  English 
sentences,  it  does  not  describe  the  function  of  all  subjects.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  unsatisfactory  as  the  conventional  definition  of  the  sentence. 
We  can  better  understand  its  inadequacy  by  examining  the  subjects  of 
the  following  sentences: 
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The  United  States  declared  war  on  December  7,  1941. 

War  was  declared  by  the  United  States  on  December  7,  1941. 

Here  are  two  sentences  with  precisely  the  same  meaning.  Both  defi- 
nitely identify  the  United  States  as  the  performer  of  the  action.  Yet  the 
United  States  is  the  subject  of  only  the  first  sentence.  In  the  second, 
the  action,  war,  has  become  the  subject,  and  the  performer  of  the 
action,  the  United  States,  has  become  the  object  of  a  preposition.  Ob- 
viously, the  conventional  definition  cannot  be  applied  to  the  second 
sentence.  How,  then,  should  we  define  a  subject? 

The  only  possible  approach  is  to  define  it  by  its  form  (as  distinct 
from  its  function) .  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence is  any  noun  or  noun-equivalent  which  controls  the  inflection  of 
the  verb.  A  noun  which  does  not  potentially  show  such  a  relationship 
to  the  verb  cannot  be  the  subject.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  "He  is  staying 
with  his  friend,"  we  can  change  friend  from  the  singular  to  the  plural 
without  affecting  the  verb  form  is.  However,  we  cannot  change  the 
form  he  to  they  without  changing  is  to  are.  This  structural  relationship 
between  noun  or  noun-equivalent  and  verb  is  the  only  sure  means  of 
determining  the  subject. 

MODIFIERS:  Before  we  move  on  to  examine  the  other  major  ele- 
ments in  a  sentence,  we  must  pause  to  consider  modifiers  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  modification.  In  its  grammatical  sense,  the  word  modify  is 
usually  said  to  mean  "to  limit,"  so  that  a  modifier  is  defined  as  any 
word,  phrase,  or  clause  that  limits  another  word  or  group  of  words  in 
a  sentence.  Actually,  however,  a  modifier  does  not  do  anything  di- 
rectly to  another  word.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  all  the  complex  patterns 
of  the  sentence  to  relate  one  word  precisely  to  another.  About  all  that 
a  modifier  is  capable  of  doing  is  to  associate  its  meaning  with  that  of 
another  word  or  group  of  words.  Hence,  it  may  add  information  to  the 
major  elements  of  the  sentence  or  to  the  entire  sentence.  The  italicized 
words  in  the  following  sentence  are  modifiers:  "After  the  game,  the 
tired  and  disappointed  team  trudged  wearily  toward  the  sidelines." 
In  this  sentence  tired  and  disappointed  modifies  the  subject  team, 
wearily  modifies  the  verb  trudged,  and  after  the  game  modifies  the 
entire  sentence.  Consequently,  the  complete  subject  of  the  sentence  is 
the  tired  and  disappointed  team,  though  the  subject  headword  ( or  the 
unmodified  subject)  is  simply  the  word  team.  By  the  same  token,  the 
complete  predicate  of  the  sentence  is  trudged  wearily  toward  the  side- 
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lines,  while  trudged  is  the  headword  of  the  predicate.  We  call  after 
the  game  a  sentence  modifier  because  the  phrase  has  as  much  bearing 
upon  the  individual  parts  of  the  sentence  as  on  the  entire  sentence. 
Such  modifiers  can  usually  be  placed  in  more  than  one  position  (in 
this  case,  the  end  of  the  sentence  as  well  as  the  beginning). 

Many  of  the  more  common  errors  in  English  syntax  arise  from 
bad  placement  or  arrangement  of  modifiers.  For  this  reason,  we  must 
learn  to  recognize  a  few  of  the  basic  principles  of  modification  in  the 
English  sentence.  One  of  them  concerns  the  placement  of  modifiers: 
always  strive  to  put  the  modifier  as  close  to  the  headword  as  possible. 
Failure  to  recognize  this  principle  may  result  in  awkward  or  ambig- 
uous sentences.  The  student  who  wrote  the  following  sentence  was  no 
doubt  unaware  of  the  humorous  implications  caused  by  a  misplaced 
modifier:  "Jim  lay  in  the  sand,  with  Jane  sprawled  out  at  his  feet, 
biting  his  nails."  We  need  no  diagram — drawn  or  imagined — to  rec- 
ognize the  incongruity  of  this  sentence. 

To  avoid  misplaced  modifiers  we  must  often  rely  more  upon 
feeling  than  rules.  In  fact,  the  rules  concerning  the  placement  of  modi- 
fiers are  few,  and  they  are  so  obvious  to  most  native  speakers  that  they 
are  rarely  violated  in  speaking  or  writing.  For  example,  one  rule  states 
that  single-word  modifiers  precede  nouns  or  noun-equivalents  whereas 
multi-word  modifiers  (phrases  or  clauses)  follow  the  noun.  Surely  no 
native  speaker  would  ever  say  the  hat  new  or  the  that  you  bought  yes- 
terday hat.  This  rule  is  second  nature  to  all  of  us. 

We  are  troubled  most  by  those  modifiers  that  may  be  associated 
with  more  than  one  word  or  group  of  words  in  a  sentence.  Note  the 
ambiguity  that  arises  from  the  modifier  in  the  following  sentence:  "He 
sent  the  box  from  his  home."  Does  this  sentence  mean  that  he  sent  a 
particular  box  which  he  usually  kept  in  his  home,  or  does  it  mean  that 
the  box  was  sent  directly  from  his  home?  We  cannot  tell.  Sentences  of 
this  type  must  be  rephrased  for  clarity. 

Another  difficult  pattern  of  modification  is  that  involving  two  suc- 
cessive modifying  phrases.  Occasionally,  an  English  sentence  may  be 
so  constructed  that  the  second  of  two  successive  phrases  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  modifying  the  first  even  though  the  writer  or  speaker 
planned  to  have  both  phrases  modify  some  other  part  of  the  sentence. 
The  result  of  such  constructions  is  inevitably  confusion.  Note  how  con- 
fused is  the  meaning  of  the  following  sentence:  "He  hitched  a  ride  in 
the  truck  from  the  university."  The  ambiguity  of  this  sentence  is  caused 
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quite  evidently  by  the  proximity  of  the  phrases  in  the  truck  and  from 
the  university.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  writer  means 
the  university  truck  or  whether  he  means  that  the  ride  originated  at  the 
university.  Similarly,  a  confusion  arises  from  the  placement  of  succes- 
sive phrases  in  the  following  sentence:  "I  heard  that  his  father  will  be 
married  for  the  second  time  in  three  months."  Here  we  cannot  be  sure 
whether  the  writer  means  to  say  that  the  man  is  being  married  twice 
within  a  period  of  three  months,  that  the  second  marriage  will  take 
place  in  three  months,  or  that  tlie  news  has  come  to  his  ears  for  the 
second  time  in  three  months.  To  correct  these  sentences,  we  may  simply 
reverse  the  order  of  the  modifying  phrases:  "He  hitched  a  ride  from 
the  university  in  the  truck,"  and  "I  heard  that  his  father  will  be  mar- 
ried in  three  months  for  the  second  time."  However,  both  sentences  can 
be  improved  by  still  further  revision  and  recasting  (I  heard  that  his 
father  will  remarry  in  three  months) .  This  principle  applies  as  well  to 
most  other  sentences  of  the  same  type. 

Another  common  error  in  English  sentences  results  from  unclear 
relationships  between  a  modifier  and  its  headword.  Misrelated  modi- 
fiers (including  some  known  as  dangling  modifiers)  most  often  occur 
in  sentences  that  begin  with  a  verbal  phrase  (or  a  phrase  introduced 
by  a  gerund,  infinitive,  or  participle),  as  in  the  following  examples: 

Going  to  high  school,  my  parents  did  not  allow  me  to  have  dates  on 
week  nights. 

To  play  tennis  on  these  courts,  shoes  must  have  rubber  soles. 
Eating  our  dinner,  the  waitress  fidgeted  nervously. 

In  each  of  these  sentences,  the  introductory  phrase  is  improperly 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  fact,  the  implied  headword  is 
omitted  entirely.  As  a  result,  a  precise  interpretation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  modifiers  and  headwords  in  these  sentences  would  yield 
some  rather  ludicrous  meanings:  parents  go  to  high  school,  shoes  play 
tennis,  and  waitresses  eat  their  patrons'  dinners.  Of  course,  few  people 
would  render  such  exact  interpretations.  Most  of  us  understand  what 
the  writer  meant  to  say.  But  the  very  fact  that  we  must  pause  to  dismiss 
a  misleading  interpretation  is  sufficient  cause  for  rejecting  a  sentence 
with  a  misrelated  modifier.  One  sure  correction  of  such  inadequate 
sentences  is  to  substitute  a  subordinate  clause  for  the  verbal  phrase: 
"While  we  were  eating  our  dinner,  the  waitress  fidgeted  nervously." 
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Misrelated  modifiers  also  occur  frequently  in  sentences  that  begin  or 
end  in  elliptical  clauses: 


A  car  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  while  in  college. 

The  sizzling  hamburgers  cooking  on  an  open  grill  smelled  delightful 

after  having  spent  two  hours  in  a  chemistry  lab. 

While  thumbing  through  the  magazine,  my  eyes  focused  on  the  Alka- 

Seltzer  advertisement. 


THE  PREDICATE :  Most  English  sentences,  as  we  have  already  de- 
termined, contain  a  verb.  The  term  predicate  refers  to  the  finite  verb 
(one  that  is  capable  of  changing  its  inflectional  signals  in  different 
contexts),  as  well  as  the  modifiers  of  the  finite  verb,  the  direct  and  in- 
direct object,  or  the  complement.  Traditionally,  a  verb  is  defined  as 
that  part  of  the  sentence  which  supplies  action  or  expresses  being. 
However,  this  definition  is  too  exclusive,  for  other  parts  of  the  sentence 
may  fulfill  the  same  function.  Certainly  in  the  statement,  "His  arrival 
was  untimely,"  arrival,  the  subject,  supplies  the  concept  of  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  sentence,  "His  condition  was  unchanged,"  both 
the  subject,  condition,  and  the  verb,  was  unchanged,  provide  the  con- 
cept of  being.  Hence,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  traditional  defini- 
tion. What,  then,  is  a  verb? 

About  the  only  way  to  indentify  a  verb  is  to  observe  its  customary 
position  in  the  English  sentence.  Thus,  we  may  easily  classify  as  a  verb 
any  word  which  can  fit  into  the  following  contexts : 

(1)  The  man  . 


(2)  He it. 

(3)  The  thing good. 

(4)  It 

Such  words  as  exact,  condition,  slowly,  the,  because,  and,  toward  will 
not  fill  the  blank  spaces  satisfactorily.  However,  words  like  rides, 
made,  is,  rained  will  fit  one  or  another  of  the  contexts.  The  latter, 
therefore,  are  verbs. 

A  more  careful  examination  of  these  sentence  patterns  will  show 
us  that  only  some  verbs  fit  each  of  the  contexts.  For  example,  the  verb 
take  (in  its  general  sense)  fits  only  the  pattern  of  sentence  2  (He  takes 
it) ;  the  verb  happen  fits  only  the  pattern  of  sentence  4  (It  happens). 
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Some  verbs,  moreover,  may  fit  into  two  of  the  patterns,  as  smile, 
which  fits  the  pattern  of  sentences  1  and  4  (The  man  smiles;  It  smiles) , 
and  taste,  which  fits  the  pattern  of  sentences  2  and  3  ( He  tastes  it ;  The 
thing  tastes  good).  Verbs  are  conventionally  differentiated  according 
to  these  patterns.  Any  verb  which  fits  the  pattern  of  sentence  1  is  called 
intransitive  (one  that  does  not  take  a  direct  object) .  On  the  other  hand, 
verbs  which  fit  the  pattern  in  sentence  2  are  called  transitive  because 
they  take  a  direct  object.  Those  that  fit  the  third  pattern  are  called 
linking  verbs  (or  verbs  that  function  primarily  to  connect  the  subject 
with  an  adjective,  pronoun,  or  noun) .  Verbs  peculiar  to  the  fourth  pat- 
tern are  generally  impersonal  in  meaning  {happen,  occur,  rain). 
Many  verbs  in  our  language  are  flexible;  they  may  be  used  in  more 
than  one  of  these  sentence  functions.  Smell,  for  example,  may  be  an 
intransitive  verb  (The  man  smells),  a  transitive  verb  (He  smells  it), 
and  a  linking  verb  (The  thing  smells  good),  according  to  the  context 
in  which  it  is  used. 

Most  native  communicators  have  little  difficulty  in  making  prac- 
tical distinctions  among  these  verb  functions.  Only  rarely  do  we  have 
cause  to  distinguish  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and 
then  the  distinction  is  likely  to  be  artificial.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  confusion  of  such  pairs  as  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  set.  In  formal 
English  we  still  recognize  the  functional  distinctions:  lie  and  sit  are 
intransitive  verbs,  lay  and  set  are  transitive  verbs.  But  in  spontaneous 
communication,  even  among  educated  people,  these  distinctions  are 
often  blurred. 

Linking  verbs  are  likely  to  cause  a  little  more  difficulty,  particu- 
larly to  inexperienced  writers.  One  common  flaw  is  the  misuse  of  the 
linking  verb  to  be — a  verb  which  has  little  meaning  of  its  own — in 
contexts  that  call  for  verbs  with  more  exact  meanings.  The  following 
sentences  are  clumsy  and  inexact  because  they  rely  unsuccessfully 
upon  a  form  of  the  function  verb  to  be: 

President  Truman  going  by  airplane  to  Florida  is  a  good  example  of 

flying. 

My  first  impression  of  this  vast  pit  was  nothing  more  than  its  depth. 

Surely  the  writer  of  the  first  sentence  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  an  example  of  flying.  Nor  did  the  second  mean  to 
imply  that  impression  is  depth.  Yet,  through  the  misuse  of  the  linking 
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verb,  these  absurd  meanings  are  very  definitely  implied.  The  inex- 
perienced writer  will  do  well  to  scrutinize  the  uses  of  linking  verbs 
and  to  recast  any  sentence  that  might  yield  an  inexact  meaning.  The 
writer  of  the  second  sentence,  for  example,  would  have  communicated 
much  more  effectively  had  he  said,  "At  first  sight,  I  was  awed  by  the 
depth  of  this  vast  pit." 

Another  common  misuse  of  the  verb  to  be  occurs  in  the  context 
is  when  or  is  where  (A  real  friendship  15  when  you  can  depend  on  a 
person) .  In  formal  English,  to  be  as  a  linking  verb  connects  the  subject 
of  a  sentence  with  the  predicate  adjective  (It  is  beautiful)  or  the 
predicate  nominative  (It  is  a  book) .  Adverbs  such  as  when  and  where 
cannot  serve  in  these  functions. 

So  far,  in  our  discussion  of  the  predicate,  we  have  examined  pri- 
marily the  simple  verb,  that  is,  the  verb  which  projects  its  meaning 
without  relying  on  other  words.  Frequently  the  predicate  consists  not 
only  of  two  verb  forms  (have  run,  is  eating,  tvill  go) ,  but  also  of  words 
that  are  said  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  verb  (direct  and  indirect 
objects,  predicate  nominatives,  predicate  adjectives,  and  verbal  modi- 
fiers). For  our  purposes,  it  is  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
predicate  may  be  composed  of  many  words.  To  differentiate  among 
the  various  tenses  and  to  discuss  the  distinctions  between  direct  and 
indirect  objects  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  language  (the  defi- 
nitions of  these  and  other  grammatical  terms  are  given  in  the  Refer- 
ence Index),  but  for  practical  communication  this  knowledge  is  not 
especially  helpful.  Native  speakers  know  instinctively  how  to  arrange 
a  sentence  that  contains  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object.  Nor  do 
they  need  to  worry  about  formal  distinctions  between  the  two  types 
of  objects,  since,  in  all  but  a  very  few  instances,  English  has  dropped 
its  inflectional  signals  from  the  objective  case. 

We  learned  in  Unit  II  that  verbs  carry  much  of  the  impact  of  a 
sentence.  Many  inexperienced  writers  are  unaware  of  this  fact,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  their  writing  is  vague.  One  very  common  trait  of 
such  writing  is  the  substitution  of  passive  voice  constructions  where 
the  active  voice  is  the  natural  usage.  The  substitution  of  "A  good  time 
was  had  by  all"  for  the  much  more  direct  "Everyone  had  a  good  time" 
illustrates  this  tendency.  Passive  voice  constructions  are  those  that 
delay  or  omit  reference  to  the  performer  of  an  action.  You  are  well 
advised  to  avoid  them  when  a  more  direct  method  of  phrasing  sounds 
natural. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SENTENCE  PARTS:  Many  of  the  more  com- 
mon errors  in  writing  occar  when  sentence  parts  are  not  properly 
related  to  one  another.  An  effective  sentence,  especially  in  formal  Eng- 
lish, must  show  grammatical  agreement  among  its  various  parts. 

Subjects  and  verbs  are  said  to  be  out  of  agreement  when  their 
inflectional  endings  or  other  inflectional  signals  do  not  concur  in  num- 
ber or  person.  This  flaw  is  obvious  in  simple  subject-verb  constructions 
such  as  "people  is"  and  "he  don't."  It  is  considerably  less  obvious, 
however,  in  more  complex  constructions — particularly  those  in  which 
several  words  or  even  phrases  are  inserted  between  the  subject  head- 
word and  the  verb.  In  the  following  sentence,  for  example,  the  distance 
between  the  singular  subject  expense  and  the  verb  is  invites  an  agree- 
ment problem:  "The  expense  of  books,  tuition,  registration  fees,  and, 
above  all,  room  and  board  /5  [not  are]  staggering." 

The  agreement  of  subject  and  verb  is  governed  largely  by  certain 
writing  conventions  that  are  carefully  observed  in  formal  English. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  situations  that  often  cause  confusion: 

(1)  A  compound  subject  linked  by  and  requires  a  plural  verb 
(The  right  spirit  and  good  physical  condition  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful competition  in  basketball).  A  common  exception  to  this  con- 
vention occurs  when  the  compound  subject  is  traditionally  thought  of 
as  one  idea  {Ham  and  eggs  is  my  favorite  breakfast). 

(2)  Two  singular  subjects  connected  by  or,  nor,  or  but  require  a 
singular  form  of  the  verb  (Neither  French  nor  German  gives  me  any 
difficulty).  However,  if  one  of  the  subjects  is  plural  and  the  other 
singular,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  subject  that  stands  nearer  to  it 
(Neither  they  nor  /  am  at  fault;  Not  only  his  parents  but  also  he  is 
vacationing  in  Florida). 

(3)  Singular  subjects  connected  to  other  subject  parts  by  ivith, 
in  addition  to,  including,  together  with,  as  ivell  as.  and  similar  con- 
nectives, take  singular  verbs  in  formal  English  ( The  YMCA  together 
with  other  civic  organizations  15  sponsoring  the  project). 

(4)  Indefinite  pronouns  such  as  each,  everyone,  anybody,  some- 
body, either  generally  take  singular  verbs  in  formal  usage  (Every- 
body has  to  do  his  share) . 

(5)  Relative  pronouns  used  as  subjects  are  generally  construed 
as  singular  if  their  antecedents  are  singular,  and  plural  if  their  ante- 
cedents are  plural.  The  verb,  therefore,  agrees  in  number  with  the 
antecedent  (He  is  one  of  the  men  who  are  accused  of  the  crime). 
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(6)  Anticipatory  subjects  such  as  there  and  here  do  not  govern 
the  form  of  the  verb.  Instead  the  verb  agrees  in  number  and  person 
with  the  real  subject  of  the  sentence  (There  are  some  good  reasons  why 
you  should  remain  here). 

Agreement  problems  are  not  limited  to  the  relationship  between 
subjects  and  verbs.  They  occur  just  as  frequently  in  the  relationship 
between  pronouns  and  their  antecedents.  In  good  formal  usage,  a  pro- 
noun must  agree  in  person,  number,  and  gender  with  its  antecedent. 
To  understand  the  patterns  of  pronominal  agreement,  you  should  know 
the  following  conventions  of  formal  usage: 

(1)  A  pronoun  referring  to  two  or  more  antecedents  connected 
by  and  is  plural  {The  coach  and  the  team  accepted  their  trophies  diffi- 
dently). 

(2)  Pronouns  are  generally  singular  when  their  antecedents  are 
such  indefinite  pronouns  as  either,  neither,  each,  everyone  used  before 
plural  modifiers  {Each  of  us  has  his  ticket). 

(3)  The  masculine  third  person  singular  forms  of  the  pronoim 
are  now,  in  general,  used  to  refer  to  impersonal  pronouns  ( One  should 
know  his  own  limits). 

Grammatical  agreement  is  also  necessary  to  carry  out  sentence 
balance.  Frequently,  sentences  are  ineffective  or  inaccurate  because 
sentence  parts  that  are  equal  in  importance  have  not  been  put  into 
parallel  form.  The  correction  of  such  sentences  is  a  matter  of  perceiv- 
ing similarities  and  of  understanding  the  relationship  of  sentence 
parts.  In  the  following  sentence  the  last  phrase  is  out  of  balance: 

Within  minutes,  they  are  expected  to  have  //  THEIR  gear  packed 

//  THEIR  vehicles  ready 
and  //  formed  into  platoons. 

The  correction  for  this  sentence  is  to  change  the  wording  of  the  last 
phrase  to  their  platoons  formed.  Here  are  some  more  examples  of  un- 
parallel  sentences  and  their  revisions: 

UNPARALLEL  REVISED 

Most  students  enjoy  dancing  or  just  Most  students  enjoy  dancing  or  just 

simply  to  have  coffee  in  the  snack  bar  simply  drinking  coffee  .... 

during  their  spare  time. 
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We  all  recognize  the  cultural  value 
of  a  college  education  and  how  essen- 
tial it  is  for  practical  success  in  life. 


A  career  in  business  demands  such 
qualities  as  honesty,  ambition,  intel- 
ligence, being  efficient,  and  not  to 
forget  one's  responsibilities. 


181 

We  all  recognize  the  cultural  value 
and  the  practical  necessity  of  a  col- 
lege education. 

A  career  in  business  demands  such 
qualities  as  honesty,  ambition,  intel- 
ligence, efficiency,  and  dependabil- 
ity. 


Another  problem  involving  the  relationship  of  sentence  parts  is 
the  shifting  of  subjects  or  verbs.  A  similar  problem  may  arise  from 
shifts  in  closely  related  sentences.  The  result  is  an  undesirable  incon- 
sistency of  expression  which  often  interferes  with  clear  communica- 
tion. 


SHIFTED   SUBJECT 

In  a  small  village,  one  gets  to  know 
everyone  quickly,  and  this  is  nice  if 
you  are  as  neighborly  as  /  am. 

/  learned  early  in  life  to  depend  upon 
myself.  You  can't  go  wrong  with 
that  kind  of  a  philosophy. 

SHIFTED  VERB  TENSE 

Although  /  have  been  confused  about 
my  assignments  since  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  I  none  the  less  found  im- 
provement in  my  writing. 


REVISION 

Since  /  like  to  be  neighborly,  /  enjoy 
living  in  a  small  village  where  /  can 
quickly  become  acquainted  with 
everyone. 

/  learned  early  in  life  to  depend  upon 
myself.  This  philosophy  has  served 
me  well. 

REVISION 

Although  /  have  been  confused  about 
my  assignments  since  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  I  have  none  the  less 
found  iinprovement  in  my  writing. 


1 6c.  Sentence  Variety 

By  far  the  most  common  trademark  of  the 
inexperienced  and  uninspired  writer  is  his  drab,  vapid,  and  nerveless 
prose.  There  are  many  reasons  why  he  writes  such  prose.  His  vocab- 
ulary is  limited,  his  ideas  are  commonplace,  his  subject  does  not 
challenge  him,  his  supporting  material  is  banal.  One  flaw  in  his  writ- 
ing, however,  is  perhaps  more  obvious  than  all  of  these  shortcomings. 
His  sentences  lack  variety  and  emphasis. 
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Sentence  movement  in  English  is  largely  determined  by  the  re- 
lationship of  clauses  either  within  a  sentence  or  between  sentences. 
To  understand  these  relationships,  we  must  be  able  to  recognize  the 
four  basic  sentence  types :  simple,  compound,  complex,  and  compound- 
complex.  A  simple  sentence  is  one  that  consists  of  an  independent 
clause  (a  clause  which  is  not  introduced  by  such  subordinating  words 
as  while,  that,  when,  if,  although) .  It  may  also  contain  any  number  of 
modifying  words  or  phrases.  Simple  sentences  need  not  be  short,  nor 
are  they  always  plain,  direct,  and  uninvolved.  In  the  hands  of  imma- 
ture writers,  however,  when  overused,  they  are  likely  to  produce  a 
clipped  movement  and  a  disjointed  style.  The  following  paragraph 
taken  from  a  student  essay  demonstrates  the  monotony  in  sentence 
movement  resulting  from  the  overuse  of  simple  sentences: 

(1)  State  University  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  a  Baptist  Student  Union 
for  its  Baptist  students.  (2)  There  the  students  meet  daily  for  a  fellowship 
service.  (3)  Everyone  is  welcome  whether  Baptist  or  not.  (4)  The  purpose 
of  the  services  is  to  create  good  Christian  living  on  the  campus.  (5)  Everyone 
takes  part  in  the  fellowship  services.  (6)  Some  of  the  students  present  de- 
votionals.  (7)  Some  of  the  students  preside  over  the  song  service.  (8)  Some 
play  the  piano.  (9)  The  remaining  students  also  have  a  part,  that  of  listeners. 
(10)  The  services  draw  the  students  closer  together  in  their  relationship  with 
God.  (11)  They  also  help  the  students  in  their  lives  on  the  campus.  (12)  The 
awareness  of  the  presence  of  God  in  their  lives  helps  the  students  to  resist 
temptation  and  to  walk  in  the  path  of  a  Christian. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  content  of  this  paragraph  is  commonplace 
and  unimaginative,  the  writing  is  ineffective.  The  student  made  no 
effort  to  show  any  sort  of  relationship  among  the  twelve  simple  sen- 
tences of  which  the  paragraph  is  composed.  Hence,  as  readers  we  are 
seriously  hampered  from  perceiving  a  meaningful  continuity  in  it. 
Its  rhythm  has  the  wearying  cadence  of  a  metronome. 

The  compound  sentence  is  only  a  step  removed  from  the  simple 
sentence.  Used  too  frequently,  it  also  produces  a  drab  and  disjointed 
style.  Compound  sentences  are  those  which  combine  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent clauses  by  means  of  semicolons,  coordinating  conjunctions 
{and,  but,  or,  nor,  for,  yet,  etc.),  correlative  conjunctions  {both  .  .  . 
and,  either  . . .  or,  neither  . . .  nor,  etc.),  and  conjunctive  adverbs  {also, 
however,  namely,  etc.) .  These  conjunctives  join  items  of  equal  weight; 
in  other  words,  they  coordinate  sentence  parts.  Consequently,  clauses 
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which  are  joined  by  them  are  not  differentiated  according  to  the  em- 
phasis that  their  ideas  should  be  given  in  the  sentence.  Thus,  the  in- 
sertion of  the  coordinating  conjunction  and  between  sentences  10  and 
11  in  the  quoted  student  paragraph  would  not  significantly  alter  the 
sentence  movement  of  the  original: 

(10)  The  services  draw  the  students  closer  together  in  their  relationship 
with  God,  and  (11)  they  help  the  students  in  their  lives  on  the  campus. 

However,  the  use  of  a  coordinating  conjunction  to  join  two  or  more 
independent  clauses  is  sometimes  desirable.  If  the  sense  of  the  clauses 
is  such  that  each  may  receive  equal  stress,  the  principle  of  coordina- 
tion should  be  employed.  Note  how  smoothly  the  semicolon  and  the 
coordinating  conjunction  and  furnish  a  bridge  for  the  following  in- 
dependent clauses: 

(6)  Some  of  the  students  present  devotionals;  (7)  others  preside  over 
the  song  service;   (8)   and  still  others  play  the  piano. 

We  may  conclude  from  these  examples  that  coordination  aids  sentence 
movement  only  so  long  as  the  independent  clauses  joined  in  a  sentence 
really  have  equal  value. 

Complex  sentences  furnish  the  means  to  the  mature  writer  of 
linking  ideas  that  do  not  have  equal  weight.  One  very  definite  sign  of 
a  varied  style  is  a  large  percentage  of  complex  sentences.  A  complex 
sentence  is  one  that  contains  an  independent  clause  joined  to  one  or 
more  subordinate  clauses  by  means  of  relative  pronouns  {ivhich.  who, 
that,  what)  or  subordinating  conjunctions.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  commonly  used  subordinating  conjunctions:  after,  although,  as. 
because,  before,  if,  since,  though,  till,  until,  unless,  when,  where,  ivhile. 
Writers  who  employ  these  conjunctions  and  relative  pronouns  differ- 
entiate between  the  more  and  less  emphatic  ideas  of  a  sentence.  Note 
how  effectively  the  ideas  of  the  first  three  sentences  in  the  quoted  para- 
graph may  be  combined  into  a  complex  sentence. 

ORIGINAL  REVISION 

( 1 )    State  University  is  indeed  for-  State  University  is  indeed  fortunate 

tunate  in   having  a  Baptist  Student  in  having  a  Baptist  Student  Union 
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Union  for  its  Baptist  students.   (2)  M;Aere  students  of  all  denominations 

There  the  students  meet  dail)'  for  a  are  welcome  to  participate  daily  in 

fellowship  service.   (3)    Everyone  is  fellowship  services, 
welcome  whether  Baptist  or  not. 

This  example  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  subordination 
in  a  mature  style.  Certainly,  the  use  of  complex  sentences  is  one  very 
basic  way  of  providing  sentence  variety  and  emphasis. 

The  compound-complex  sentence  is,  of  course,  one  that  combines 
the  principles  of  coordination  and  subordination.  It  consists  of  two  or 
more  independent  clauses  joined  to  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 
Compound-complex  sentences,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  type,  tend 
to  be  involved  and  lengthy.  Used  too  frequently,  they  are  likely  to 
produce  a  cumbersome  and  unwieldly  style.  However,  on  occasion, 
they  are  an  efficient  means  to  bring  together  several  related  ideas, 
some  of  which  deserve  less  emphasis  than  others,  as  in  the  following 
sentence: 

If  we  are  to  survive  in  an  age  of  atomic  bombs  and  intercontinental  missiles 
[first  subordinate  clause],  we  Americans  must  adopt  a  new  world  view  [first 
independent  clause] ;  and  we  must,  no  matter  what  the  price,  abandon  the 
treasured  irrationalities  [second  independent  clause]  by  which  we  have  tra- 
ditionally defended  Yankee  superiority  [second  subordinate  clause]. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  variation  of  sentence  types,  and  par- 
ticularly the  principle  of  subordination,  may  increase  the  fluency  of 
a  piece  of  writing.  There  are  many  other  ways  by  which  we  can  attain 
fluency.  One  of  them  is  to  vary  the  position  of  subordinate  clauses 
within  a  sentence. 

Modifying  elements  may,  of  course,  appear  in  different  sentence 
positions.  For  example,  in  a  complex  sentence,  the  subordinate  clause 
may  be  placed  before  or  after  the  main  clause,  depending  upon  the 
desired  emphasis.  In  the  two  versions  of  the  following  complex  sen- 
tence, the  essential  meaning  remains  unchanged,  but  the  emphasis 
shifts  with  the  position  of  the  subordinate  clause: 

Even  though  we  have  lost  our  first-string  quarterback,  I  think  our  team 
will  win  the  conference  championship. 

I  think  our  team  will  win  the  conference  championship  even  though  we 
have  lost  our  first-string  quarterback. 
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Certainly  the  first  of  these  two  sentences  gives  the  main  clause 
more  emphasis,  since  it  builds  upon  the  introductory  subordinate 
clause. 

One  means  of  referring  to  variations  in  the  position  of  modifiers 
is  to  employ  the  labels  periodic  and  loose  sentences.  A  periodic  sen- 
tence is  one  that  cannot  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  until  its  end. 
Hence,  in  a  periodic  sentence  (which  is  either  simple  or  complex,  but 
never  compound)  subordinating  elements  must  precede  the  main 
clause.  So  must  all  modifiers.  A  loose  sentence,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  could  be  complete  at  one  or 
more  stages  before  the  actual  end  of  the  sentence.  In  a  loose  sentence, 
therefore,  the  modifying  elements  appear  after  the  main  clause.  Good 
writers  make  every  effort  to  write  both  types  of  sentences  in  order  to 
supply  variation  and  emphasis.  However,  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  loose  sentences  are  somewhat  more  typical  of  colloquial  English, 
whereas  periodic  sentences  are  more  frequent  in  formal  written  Eng- 
lish. The  following  paragraph  illustrates  an  effective  shift  from 
periodic  sentences,  which  establish  the  mood,  to  loose  sentences,  which 
give  emphasis  to  the  point  made  in  the  paragraph: 

The  nation  was  spiritually  tired.  Wearied  by  the  excitements  of  the  war 
and  the  nervous  tension  of  the  Big  Red  Scare,  they  hoped  for  quiet  and  healing. 
Sick  of  Wilson  and  his  talk  of  America's  duty  to  humanity,  callous  to  political 
idealism,  they  hoped  for  a  chance  to  pursue  their  private  affairs  //  without 
governmental  interference  //  and  to  forget  about  public  affairs.  There  might 
be  no  such  word  in  the  dictionary  as  normalcy,  //  but  normalcy  was  what 
they  wanted. — Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  Only  Yesterday  (slashes  added) 

Mature  writers  recognize  in  practice,  if  not  in  principle,  this  means 
of  sentence  variation. 

The  balanced  sentence  may  also  be  used  as  a  device  to  lend 
variety  to  a  paragraph.  A  sophisticated  and  rather  formal  usage,  the 
balanced  sentence  is  one  in  which  two  or  more  sentence  parts,  particu- 
larly clauses,  are  strikingly  similar  in  form,  length,  and  movement. 
Used  appropriately,  a  balanced  sentence  can  add  much  force  to  a  piece 
of  writing.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  give  emphatic  expression  to 
comparisons  or  contrasts.  Our  literature  is  rich  in  examples  of  bal- 
anced sentences: 
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Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  join; 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. — Alexander  Pope 


I  am  very  fond  of  the  company  of  ladies;  /  like  their  beauty, 
/  like  their  delicacy,  /  like  their  vivacity,  and  /  like  their  silence. 

• — Samuel  Johnson 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters. 


Occasionally,  sentence  balance  is  carried  out  by  intentional  repetition 
of  a  number  of  words  through  several  sentences.  This  device,  too,  is  a 
sign  of  sophisticated  prose.  Public  speakers  frequently  employ  inten- 
tional repetition  as  a  means  of  attaining  emphasis.  Note  the  use  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  makes  of  repetition  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
famous  speech  in  which  he  put  the  nomination  of  Senator  James  G. 
Blaine  before  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1876: 

This  is  a  grand  year;  a  year  filled  with  recollections  of  the  Revolution; 
filled  with  the  proud  and  tender  memories  of  the  past,  with  the  sacred  legends 
of  liberty ;  a  year  in  which  the  sons  of  freedom  will  drink  from  the  fountains 
of  enthusiasm;  a  year  in  which  the  people  call  for  a  man  who  has  preserved 
in  Congress  what  our  soldiers  won  upon  the  field;  a  year  in  which  we  call 
for  the  man  who  has  torn  from  the  throat  of  treason  the  tongue  of  slander — 
for  the  man  who  has  snatched  the  mask  of  Democracy  from  the  hideous  face 
of  rebellion — for  the  man  who,  like  an  intellectual  athlete,  has  stood  in  the 
arena  of  debate  and  challenged  all  comers,  and  who  is  a  total  stranger  to 
defeat.  (Italics  added.) 

We  have  now  examined  several  of  the  more  prominent  ways  by 
which  the  writer  may  improve  the  variety  and  emphasis  of  his  style. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  other  means  for  achieving  these  qualities. 
But  since  style  is  a  matter  of  individual  concern,  governed  by  the 
peculiar  adjustments  that  each  person  makes  to  his  own  mode  of  ex- 
pression, it  would  be  useless,  and  even  unwise,  to  treat  here  any  but 
the  most  general  and  obvious  stylistic  devices.  Knowing  them  and 
employing  them  effectively,  the  writer  is  well  on  his  way  toward  de- 
veloping a  fluent  and  distinctive  style. 
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16d.  Sentence  Economy 

A  common  weakness  in  writing  is  wordiness. 
We  have  already  seen  in  our  discussion  of  the  levels  of  usage  (see 
section  3d),  that  pretentiousness  of  diction,  indirect  phrasing,  and 
redundancy  often  pass  for  good  English.  Unfortunately,  too  many  in- 
experienced writers  make  the  mistake  of  overloading  their  sentences 
with  verbal  ballast.  Wordiness  is  among  their  worst  sins.  It  can  inter- 
fere with  communication  more  seriously  than  errors  in  grammatical 
constructions,  spelling,  or  punctuation. 

Sentence  economy  can  be  achieved  in  several  ways.  One  is  to 
guard  conscientiously  against  redundancies,  expressions  that  supply 
words  unnecessary  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Consider  the  paren- 
thesized words  and  phrases  in  the  following: 

He  always  starts  class  punctually  (on  time). 
Now  we  turn  to  Hamlet's  self-analysis  (of  himself). 
Honesty  is  a  virtue  which  (completes  and)   rounds  out  a  man's  char- 
acter. 

(In  this  modern  age  of)  today  a  background  (of  knowledge)  in  science 
is  basic  to  our  survival. 

(In  the  matter  of  its  appearance),  the  room  is  rectangular  (in  shape), 
and  its  walls  are  blue  (in  color). 

Another  common  tendency  of  wordy  writers  is  to  substitute 
phrases  or  clauses  for  single  words  which  will  do  the  job  even  more 
efficiently.  The  person  who  wrote  "The  man  was  in  a  very  nervous  and 
excited  condition"  failed  to  realize  that  he  could  convey  the  same  mean- 
ing by  simply  saying  "The  man  was  excited,"  or,  if  he  insists  on  both 
adjectives,  "The  man  was  nervous  and  excited."  In  Unit  II  we  learned 
that  a  carefully  chosen  verb  can  carry  multiple  meanings.  This  prin- 
ciple is  worth  remembering  when  we  attempt  to  revise  wordy  sentences. 
Note  how  the  substitution  of  a  single  verb  improves  the  following 
sentences : 


The  trees  came  crashing  [better:  crashed]  to  the  ground. 

The  line  of  cars  kept  moving  at  a  snaiVs  pace  across  the  bridge  [better:  The 

line  of  cars  crept  across  the  bridge]. 

We  proceeded  cautiously  to  undertake  the  task  of  finding  our  way  through  the 

crowd  [better:  Cautiously,  we  threaded  our  way  through  the  crowd]. 
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Circumlocution,  or  the  substitution  of  indirect  phrasing  for  more 
precise  language,  is  another  common  characteristic  of  wordy  styles. 
Actually,  a  handful  of  pat  expressions  forms  the  substance  of  the  cir- 
cumlocutions in  daily  use.  Among  them  we  should  recognize  in  the 
nature  of,  by  nature,  in  the  case  of,  as  such,  having  regard  to,  in  the 
instance  of,  depending  upon  the  circumstances,  under  the  influence  of, 
with  respect  to,  and  similar  expressions.  In  addition,  circumlocutions 
result  from  the  overuse  of  a  number  of  words  which,  in  general  usage, 
have  little  real  meaning:  factor,  angle,  side,  line,  phenomenon,  ele- 
ment, base,  situation.  Much  of  the  jargon  in  the  various  professional 
fields  is  composed  of  these  and  other  meaningless  abstractions.  Note 
this  example  oi  governmentese  (or  gobbledegook)  appearing  in  a  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  press  release:  "The  posture  of  the 
problem  is  such  that  the  public  interest  is  not  in  immediate  danger  of 
being  adversely  affected."  Translated  into  direct  language,  this  sen- 
tence says,  "At  the  moment  the  problem  is  not  serious."  With  such 
prose  as  their  model  of  expression,  many  inexperienced  writers  natur- 
ally assume  that  they,  too,  must  use  circumlocutions.  Little  wonder 
then  that  student  writing  is  often  marred  by  such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In.  the  case  of  a  college  student,  to  have  an  education  means,  more  or  less,  to 
make  an  attempt  at  understanding  and  evaluating  all  the  things  in  life,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  that  are  fundamental  and  basic  essentials  in  this 
modern  life  of  our  day  and  age. 

This  sentence  is  not  easily  translated  into  intelligible  prose.  Appar- 
ently, however,  it  says,  "Educated  men  attempt  to  understand  life." 
And  if  this  is  the  essential  meaning  of  the  sentence,  we  may  ask  why 
it  was  made  so  difficult  to  grasp.  Good  sentences  are  not  merely  those 
that  follow  the  so-called  rules  of  grammar.  They  are  those  which  state 
the  writer's  intended  meaning  clearly,  directly,  and  economically. 
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UNIT  V  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Prepare  a  three-  to  five-minute  speech  in  which  you  explain  a  practical 
process.  Support  your  explanation  with  a  functional  visual  aid.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  your  speech,  be  ready  to  answer  questions  from  the  audience. 

2.  Turn  in  to  your  instructor  a  detailed  sentence  outline  covering  the  material 
of  your  speech. 

3.  Listen  carefully  to  the  speeches  of  your  classmates.  Then  write  a  200-word 
evaluation  of  one  of  the  speeches,  commenting  upon  the  organization,  con- 
tent, language,  and  delivery  of  the  speech.  Point  out  any  elements  in  the 
listening  situation  which  served  to  distract  your  attention. 

4.  In  a  500-word  essay  write  a  process  explanation  of  purely  informational 
value.  History,  mathematics,  language,  social  science,  music,  painting,  or 
any  of  the  other  theoretical  sciences  may  furnish  you  with  a  suitable  topic. 
Use  a  chart  or  a  figure  for  illustrative  support. 


UNIT  V  EXERCISES 

1.  The  following  dialogue,  taken  from  a  United  States  Senate  committee  report, 
is  an  example  of  spontaneous  communication  involving  educated  people. 
Examine  carefully  the  sentence  patterns  in  these  spoken  utterances.  Do  you 
detect  any  non-sentences,  run-on  sentences,  shifted  constructions,  ambiguous 
phrases,  wordiness,  unnatural  word  order?  Would  you  say  that  the  speakers 
are  fluent?  Which  of  the  two  speakers,  do  you  feel,  expresses  himself  more 
effectively?  Why?  On  the  basis  of  your  observations,  what  conclusions  do 
you  now  reach  about  sentence  patterns  in  spoken  English? 

SENATOR  JACKSON.  Now,  there  is  one  matter  that  I  would  like  to  see 
if  we  can't,  if  possible,  get  cleared  up.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here 
in  response  to  questions  about  the  suspension  of  hearings  or  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  Fort  Monmouth  matter.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing from  all  of  your  testimony  up  to  now  that  you  never  requested 
a  suspension  of  the  investigation  by  Senator  McCarthy's  committee? 

SECRETARY  STEVENS.  Well,  Senator  Jackson,  at  the  meeting  in  New 
York  on  October  14,  I  got  the  impression  that  Senator  McCarthy  was 
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about  to  turn  this  hearing  of  Fort  Monmouth  over  to  the  Army.  And  that 
did  not  taice  place,  and  perhaps  I  had  an  incorrect  impression. 

SENATOR  JACKSON.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  mind  did  you  make 
a  distinction  between  the  suspension  of  an  investigation  and  the  suspension 
of  a  hearing? 

SECRETARY  STEVENS.  I  certainly  did. 

SENATOR  JACKSON.  Will  you  explain  what  that  distinction  is?  And  I 
am  just  trying  to  clarify  this  record,  if  it  is  possible. 

SECRETARY  STEVENS.  Well,  the  difference,  in  my  mind,  was  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  if  it  is  embarked  on  an  investigation,  that  that  in- 
vestigation ought  to  run  just  as  long  as  the  committee  wants  it  to  nm, 
without  any  interference  or  suggestion  by  anybody. 

SENATOR  JACKSON.  Then  I  assume  that  you  had  no  objection,  is  that 
right? 

SECRETARY  STEVENS.  I  had  no  objection. 

SENATOR  JACKSON.  To  the  investigation? 

SECRETARY  STEVENS.  That  is  right.  None  whatever.  The  thing  that  I 
objected  to  was  the  type  of  hearing  that  was  being  held  which  was  re- 
sulting in  very  exaggerated  headlines  that  had  little  relation  to  the  facts 
that  were  being  developed  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

2.  Evaluate  the  sentence  movement  of  the  following  essay.  Make  revisions 
wherever  you  feel  they  are  needed.  Be  prepared  to  explain  why  you  made 
the  revisions.  Use  the  Reference  Index  to  arbitrate  punctuation  problems. 


A  chilling  sensation  trickled  through  my  body  as  the  door  opened. 
Dr.  Brown  came  into  the  room.  An  expectant  silence  engrossed  the  entire 
classroom.  Everyone  waited  for  the  test  that  was  taken  the  previous  Friday 
to  be  handed  back.  Everybody  waited,  as  was  the  custom,  to  see  what  grade 
they  made  on  the  test. 

Grades  are  becoming  the  main  item  of  concern  for  the  modern  day 
student.  All  during  our  school  life,  the  making  of  a  good  grade  is  stressed 
as  the  most  important  item.  Grades  have  been  placed  higher  than  knowledge 
in  our  educational  make-up.  It  has  become  a  drastic  situation. 

Receiving  a  paper,  the  first  item  one  looks  for  is  the  grade.  In  many 
cases,  the  grade  is  the  only  item  of  interest.  Students  are  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  seeing  what  mistakes  they  made.  We  merely  look  at  the  paper,  see 
our  grade;  then  tear  it  up,  store  it  away,  or  hand  it  back  to  the  instructor. 
We  think  it  foolish  to  correct  our  errors. 
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One  basic  cause  for  this  condition  concerning  grades  is  the  fact  that 
instructors  are  overworked  and  merely  interested  in  preparing  students  for 
tests.  The  instructor  does  not  encourage  persuit  of  knowledge,  but  he  en- 
courages knowledge  for  tests,  which  actuall)'  is  knowledge  for  a  grade.  The 
instructor  is  more  interested  in  grading  than  teaching. 

The  second  basic  cause  of  the  grade  situation  takes  root  in  the  student. 
The  instructor  is  teaching  in  preparation  for  the  exam;  moreover,  the  stu- 
dent is  merely  in  the  class  for  a  grade.  We,  as  students,  are  interested  in 
attaining  a  certain  standard.  Letter  grades  indicate  the  degree  of  the  area. 
Students  are  not  interested  in  learning.  They  just  want  a  grade. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  harder  than  the  surface  view  indicates. 
Better  teachers  might  help  the  condition.  Moreover,  abolishment  of  grades 
probably  would  be  of  assistance,  although  many  problems  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  However,  all  solutions  are  worthless  until  students  come  to  realize 
that  knowledge  is  more  important  than  grades  in  our  educational  system. 
Until  this  fact  is  the  rule,  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  problems  of  our 
grading  system  at  present. 

3.  Examine  the  following  sentences  carefully  and  point  out  any  faults  that  you 
detect  in  them.  Revise  those  sentences  which  you  consider  ineffective.  Con- 
sult the  Reference  Index  to  arbitrate  punctuation  problems. 

a.  The  battalion  was  expected  to  be  set  up  on  their  defending  positions 
within  two  hours  after  the  alert  was  called. 

b.  We  were  visiting  our  first  country  church. 

c.  I  introduced  a  few  of  my  friends  to  my  parents.  They  were  indeed  happy 
to  meet  them. 

d.  Perhaps  a  normal  day  for  the  people  of  the  area,  but  for  us,  a  wonder- 
fully new  experience. 

e.  It  was  very  hot  and  we  were  using  live  shrimp  for  bait  and  the  water 
was  rough. 

f .  Arriving  at  the  rapids,  a  little  elevator  will  slowly  take  the  visitors  to 
the  station  below. 

g.  As  we  sat  down  to  eat  the  freshmen,  green  with  inexperience,  interrupted 
our  meal. 

h.  To  have  an  education  means  to  have  an  uaderstanding  of  all  the  funda- 
mental things  in  life  that  are  so  important  and  that  are  considered  vital 
to  live  successfully  and  be  accepted  by  society  as  such. 

i.  People  don't  like  to  step  in  horse  manure  and  it  goes  a  long  way  with 
them  if  the  stables  are  kept  clean. 

j.  The  lighter  the  bow,  the  slower  the  arrow  travels  and  with  less  force. 

k.  I  noticed  the  error,  before  he  checked  the  paper,  I  wanted  to  make  the 
correction. 

1.  It  is  the  same  grads  who  support  the  athletic  program  of  the  school  by 
their  presence  at  the  games,  but  yet  are  banned  from  attending  the 
dances. 
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m.  I  hurried  to  see  what  was  the  trouble  and  as  I  approached  I  asked  a 

friend, 
n.  The  priest  is  the  only  judge  in  regard  to  his  belief  as  to  the  type  of 
penance  considered  in  line  with  the  moral  infraction  perpetrated  by 
his  confessant. 
o.  The  delphinium  is  one  of  the  few  flowers  used  by  the  florist  that  will 
live  over  a  period  of  more  than  one  year. 


UNIT  VI 


Condensing  the  Idea 


UNIT  VI:   CONDENSING   THE  IDEA 


Suppose  that  you  and  your  date  have  some- 
how become  lost  while  searching  for  the  Kappa  Phi  Kappa  picnic  at 
Little  Indian  Lake.  You  pull  up  at  a  farmhouse,  get  out  of  the  car,  and 
walk  back  to  the  barn,  where  the  farmer  is  feeding  his  chickens.  "How 
do  I  get  to  Little  Indian  Lake?"  you  ask  him. 

"Well  sir,  lemme  se,"  he  replies,  collecting  his  thoughts.  "You'll 
have  to  turn  right  around  and  go  back  the  way  you  came  until  you  come 
to  the  first  paved  road.  They's  a  little  schoolhouse  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner that  used  to  be  used  before  the  new  consolidated  school  was  built  last 
year.  Well  sir,  turn  left  there  and  go  about  three — no,  lemme  see, 
about  four  miles — until  you  come  to  a  stop  sign.  It's  the  first  you'll 
come  across  on  this  paved  road.  They  had  so  many  accidents  there 
that  they  had  to  put  one  up.  Teenagers  'specially,  always  driving  too 
fast.  Well,  you  turn  right  at  that  stop  sign  for  about  a  quarter  mile. 
Then  you'll  cross  the  railroad  tracks,  but  they  ain't  used  any  more. 
They's  a  little  road  jogging  off  to  the  right  just  a  rod  past  the  tracks, 
and  it'll  lead  you  through  them  tall  pines  until  you  get  to  the  lake. 
They  ain't  no  roads  turning  off,  so  you  can't  get  lost." 

You  thank  him,  return  to  the  car,  and  tell  your  date,  "We  turn 
around  and  drive  to  the  first  paved  road.  There  we  turn  left  and  travel 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  first  stop  sign,  then  right  to  the  first  road 
past  the  railroad  tracks.  That  road  leads  to  the  lake."  And  off  you 
drive  to  the  picnic. 

You  have  just  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  common  of  communi- 
cative practices;  you  have  condensed  what  it  took  the  loquacious 
farmer  164  words  to  say  into  an  accurate,  concise  set  of  directions  re- 
quiring only  forty  words.  You  listened  carefully  for  the  essentials  and 
disregarded  all  irrelevant  and  tangential  comments. 

Both  in  and  out  of  college  you  are  often  required  to  condense 
written  or  spoken  material.  Your  late-sleeping  roommate  asks  you 
what  the  economics  professor  said  in  his  lecture  this  morning;  your 
history  professor  asks  you  to  condense  into  one  essay  all  that  you  know 
about  the  causes  of  the  Korean  War;  your  boss  in  a  summer  job  asks 
you  to  condense  into  a  page  or  two  the  meat  of  a  lengthy  government 
report;  your  letters  home  require  that  you  condense  a  month  of  college 
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experience  into  a  few  pages;  your  girl  friend  or  boy  friend  asks  you 
to  condense  the  hour-long  talk  you  had  with  the  dean  concerning  your 
grades.  Every  day  you  are  required  in  one  way  or  another  to  extract 
the  essentials  from  some  communicative  experience  and  to  report 
them  tersely. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  all  the  specific 
situations  in  which  some  form  of  condensation  is  required.  Hence,  we 
will  restrict  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  three  general  types  of  con- 
densation, all  of  them  particularly  relevant  to  your  college  work. 


17 


Writing  the  Precis 


As  a  student  you  will  frequently  find  it  nec- 
essary to  condense  lectures,  periodical  articles,  newspaper  accounts, 
chapters  of  books,  and  even  entire  books.  This  practice  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  review  and  study.  After  having  read  a  300-page 
book  for  a  course,  you  will  probably  not  wish  to  reread  the  entire  book 
in  preparation  for  an  examination.  Likewise,  you  cannot  present  all 
the  substance  of  a  book  that  you  have  been  asked  to  review  for  your 
political  science  class.  Instead,  you  write  a  boiled-down  summary  or 
abstract  of  the  material  immediately  after  reading  it,  and  then  focus 
your  report  upon  these  summaries. 

Such  a  summary  or  abstract  is  called  a  precis  (pronounced  pray- 
see),  which  etymologically  means  "trimmed"  or  "cut  down."  In  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  ambassadors  and  diplomats  applied  the 
word  to  condensations  which  they  required  their  subordinates  to  make 
of  lengthy  diplomatic  documents.  And  even  today  the  word  carries  the 
same  meaning.  During  World  War  II,  for  example,  Winston  Churchill, 
then  Prime  Minister  of  England,  demanded  that  every  operation  re- 
port, in  spite  of  its  length,  be  reduced  to  a  precis  of  no  more  than  fifty 
words.  Likewise,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  his  staff  con- 
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dense  the  many  reports  addressed  to  him  into  manageable  precis. 
Otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  find  enough  time  for  reading. 

But  precis  are  valuable  not  only  because  they  are  economical. 
They  serve  also  to  discipline  our  reading  and  writing  habits.  To  write 
an  effective  precis,  we  must  read  with  care,  accuracy,  and  discrimina- 
tion and  express  ourselves  with  precision  and  directness.  Furthermore, 
since  precis-writing  makes  us  acutely  aware  of  the  proper  relationship 
between  generalization  and  support,  and  since  it  teaches  us  to  recog- 
nize surplusage,  it  tends  to  develop  a  firmness  and  tightness  in  our  own 
writing. 

The  length  of  a  precis  varies  with  the  type  of  material  being 
condensed.  Obviously,  a  100-page  precis  of  a  300-page  book  would 
be  almost  as  unmanageable  for  review  purposes  as  the  book  itself. 
Conversely,  a  tightly  written  paragraph  might  require  a  precis  half  its 
length.  Good  sense  and  the  obligation  to  include  all  vital  material  must 
be  the  ultimate  criteria  concerning  length. 

The  procedure  for  writing  a  precis  is  exacting,  thought  not  par- 
ticularly difficult.  First,  read  the  original  carefully  and,  if  necessary, 
repeatedly  until  you  are  certain  of  the  author's  purpose  and  point  of 
view.  Distinguish  between  central  ideas  and  the  supporting  material 
which  validates  the  ideas. 

Then,  after  you  have  studied  the  passage  to  be  condensed,  organ- 
ize your  precis.  You  will  find  that  very  often  you  can  reduce  each 
paragraph  to  a  single  sentence,  particularly  if  the  author  has  construct- 
ed convenient  topic  sentences.  In  longer  pieces  of  writing  the  author 
himself  often  supplies  summaries,  and  you  can  use  these  to  assist  in 
organizing  your  precis.  Where  the  author  has  neither  used  good  topic 
sentences  nor  written  occasional  summaries,  your  task  is  more  difficult. 
Determine  what  he  is  writing  about;  then  determine  what  he  is  assert- 
ing about  it. 

As  you  write  your  precis,  you  should  try  to  present  the  ideas  in 
the  order  of  the  original.  Also,  preserve  the  tone.  If  the  orginal  is 
sarcastic,  the  precis  should  convey  the  sarcastic  tone.  If  the  original 
is  condescending,  the  precis  should  be  condescending.  Key  words  or 
phrases  from  the  original,  if  they  are  selected  judiciously,  are  often 
useful,  but  they  should  be  employed  sparingly  and  should  be  put  in 
quotation  marks.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  precis  should  be  in 
your  own  words. 

Though  you  should  attempt  to  capture  the  tone  of  the  original  in 
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your  precis,  you  should  not  try  to  duplicate  the  literary  style  of  the 
original.  Unlike  tone,  style  depends  upon  the  whole,  and  the  moment 
you  condense  a  piece  of  writing,  its  unique  literary  characteristics  will 
disappear. 

In  the  examples  which  follow,  observe  how  the  precis  writer  has 
carefully  analyzed  the  originals  to  arrive  at  his  summary. 

ORIGINAL 

(1)  A  struggle  for  existence  inevitably  follows  from  the  high  rate  at 
which  all  organic  beings  tend  to  increase.  (2)  Every  being,  which  during  its 
natural  lifetime  produces  several  eggs  or  seeds,  must  suffer  destruction  during 
some  period  of  its  life,  and  during  some  season  or  occasional  year,  otherwise, 
on  the  principle  of  geometrical  increase,  its  numbers  would  quickly  become 
so  inordinately  great  that  no  country  could  support  the  product.  (3)  Hence, 
as  more  individuals  are  produced  than  can  possibly  survive,  there  must  in  every 
case  be  a  struggle  for  existence,  either  one  individual  with  another  of  the  same 
species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  distinct  species,  or  with  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  life.  (4)  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  applied  with  manifold  force 
to  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  for  in  this  case  there  can  be  no 
artificial  increase  of  food,  and  no  prudential  restraint  from  marriage.  (5) 
Although  some  species  may  now  be  increasing,  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  numbers, 
all  can  not  do  so,  for  the  world  would  not  hold  them. — Charles  Darwin, 
Origin  of  Species. 

Analyzing  this  paragraph  carefully,  we  discover  that  sentences 
1  and  3  carry  the  burden  of  its  meaning.  Sentence  1,  the  topic  sentence, 
conveys  the  central  idea,  and  sentence  3  elaborates  upon  the  idea. 
Sentence  2  furnishes  explanatory  support  for  sentence  1 ;  sentence  4 
explains  and  lends  authority  to  sentence  3.  The  fifth  sentence  in  the 
paragraph  answers  a  possible  objection  to  sentences  1  and  3.  In  our 
precis,  therefore,  we  will  want  to  combine  the  essence  of  sentences  1 
and  3,  and  we  will  want  to  include  in  a  subordinate  position  the  es- 
sence of  sentence  5.  Also,  we  recognize  a  scientifically  neutral  tone, 
and  we  will  want  to  preserve  that  tone  in  our  precis.  We  note  that  the 
key  words,  "struggle  for  existence,"  appear  twice,  and  we  should  prob- 
ably quote  them  in  the  precis. 


PRECIS 

Since  the  earth  could  not  support  all  species  of  organic  life  at  their  natural 
high  rate  of  increase,  individual  organisms  engage  in  a  "struggle  for  existence" 
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with  members  of  their  own  or  other  species,  or  with  their  physical  environ- 
ments. 

Let's  take  another  example: 


ORIGINAL 

(1)  A  fooHsh  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored  by 
little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines.  (2)  With  consistency  a  great 
soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do.  (3)  He  may  as  well  concern  himself  with  his 
shadow  on  the  wall.  (4)  Speak  what  you  think  now  in  hard  words  and  to- 
morrow speak  what  tomorrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again,  though  it  contradict 
everything  you  said  today.  (5) — "Ah,  so  you  shall  be  sure  to  be  misunder- 
stood." —  (6)  Is  it  so  bad  then  to  be  misunderstood?  (7)  Pythagoras  was 
misimdertood,  and  Socrates,  and  Jesus,  and  Luther,  and  Copernicus,  and  Gali- 
leo, and  Newton,  and  every  pure  and  wise  spirit  that  ever  took  flesh.  (8)  To  be 
great  is  to  be  misunderstood. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Self-Reliance" 


This  paragraph,  though  short,  offers  greater  difficulty  for  the 
precis  writer.  Assertive  in  tone,  it  seems  at  first  glance  to  have  two 
main  ideas,  those  expressed  in  sentences  1  and  8.  These  two  ideas, 
however,  develop  one  from  the  other.  The  central  idea  of  the  paragraph 
is  expressed  in  sentence  1.  Sentences  2  and  3  support  the  central  idea. 
Sentence  4  offers  advice  concerning  it.  Sentence  5  raises  an  objection, 
which  is  answered  in  sentences  6  and  7,  and  sentence  8  clinches  the 
argument.  In  our  precis  we  will  want  to  retain  the  assertive  tone  and 
we  will  want  to  show  the  development  from  the  idea  expressed  in  sen- 
tence 1  to  the  idea  of  sentence  8. 


PRECIS 

Unlike  mediocre  people,  great  men  attach  little  importance  to  being  con- 
sistent. They  speak  their  minds  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  moment,  even 
though  they  may  be  misunderstood.  All  great  men  have  been  misunderstood; 
being  so  is  a  condition  of  greatness. 


18 


Writing  the  Essay 
Examination 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  inability  to 
write  effective  essay  examinations  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  student. 
Likewise,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  great  many  students  do  not 
understand  what  is  demanded  of  them  in  an  essay  examination.  Fun- 
damentally, an  essay  examination  exercises  the  student's  ability  to 
condense  ideas  and  to  present  them  formally  in  a  well-organized  and 
competently  written  essay.  And  though  examination  questions  differ 
from  one  instructor  to  another,  there  are  several  common  steps  which, 
if  mastered,  will  assist  the  student  to  write  better  essay  examinations. 
The  discussion  which  follows  presupposes  two  things.  First,  the 
writer  of  the  essay  examination  must  have  a  command  of  the  subject 
matter  upon  which  he  is  being  examined.  The  best  writer  in  the  world, 
if  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  circulatory  system  of  the  razor- 
billed  auk,  will  not  be  able  to  write  a  satisfactory  essay  on  the  subject. 
Second,  he  must  demonstrate  competence  in  handling  the  English  lan- 
guage. Too  many  students  mistakenly  believe  that  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, diction,  and  acceptable  usage  are  relevant  only  to  the  compo- 
sition or  communication  classroom.  This  is  not  so;  instructors  in  all 
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subject  areas  have  the  right,  which  they  usually  exercise,  to  demand 
acceptable  English  in  the  essays  they  must  read. 


18a.  Recognizing  the  Demands  of  the  Question 

Before  you  examine  an  individual  essay 
question,  you  should  understand  the  general  aim  of  essay  examina- 
tions. They  do  not  aim  primarily  at  testing  factual  knowledge;  objec- 
tive examinations  can  do  that  much  more  effectively.  Instead,  essay 
examinations  are  intended  to  measure  your  ability  to  organize,  to  gen- 
eralize, and  to  synthesize.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  took  place  in  1066  and  that  William  won  the  victory  after 
Harold  was  shot  in  the  right  eye  with  an  arrow.  It  is  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult thing  to  demonstrate  your  understanding  of  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  that  victory.  You  should  not  omit  factual  knowledge  from 
your  essays;  that  would  be  foolish.  But  you  should  realize  that  your 
primary  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  your  understanding.  Facts  hap- 
hazardly thrown  together  are  not  enough. 

Even  though  most  essay  questions  are  designed  to  allow  a  certain 
freedom  in  response,  they  nevertheless  attempt  to  designate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  your  essay  should  proceed.  For  this  reason  you  should 
always  examine  the  question  carefully  to  determine  its  demands. 

First,  look  for  key  words  used  by  the  instructor  to  indicate  the 
type  of  response  he  expects.  There  is  considerable  difference  between 
"Explain  Thorstein  Veblen's  theory  of  'conspicuous  consumption'  " 
and  "Discuss  Thorstein  Veblen's  theory  of  'conspicuous  consump- 
tion'." The  former  is  by  far  the  narrower  and  easier  task;  the  latter 
asks  that  you  not  only  explain  what  the  theory  is,  but  examine  it  crit- 
ically as  well.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  had  required  that 
you  "Evaluate  Thorstein  Veblen's  theory  of  'conspicuous  consump- 
tion'," you  would  not  need  to  explain  the  theory,  only  to  examine  its 
validity  or  worth.  Since  such  key  words  help  you  to  understand  the 
demands  made  by  the  question,  you  should  check  beforehand  the  pre- 
cise definitions  of  the  following  words,  all  of  which  appear  frequently 
in  essay  examination  questions:  analyze,  arrange,  compare,  contrast, 
criticize,  define,  describe,  discuss,  evaluate,  explain,  formulate,  illus- 
trate, interpret,  summarize,  trace. 
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The  key  words,  however,  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  gen- 
eral type  of  response  your  instructor  wants.  Usually  the  question  will 
also  limit  the  subject  matter  to  be  treated.  Only  a  poor  essay  question 
would  read,  "Tell  all  you  know  about  the  settlement  of  the  American 
West."  Good  questions  ask  for  a  precise  response;  they  encourage  you 
to  observe  carefully  the  exact  limitations  of  the  subject.  For  example, 
suppose  the  question  reads,  "Trace  the  causes,  the  course,  and  the 
political  consequences  of  the  stock  market  crash  in  1929."  This  ques- 
tion would  demand  an  essay  which  covered  three  areas:  the  causes, 
the  course,  and  the  political  consequences.  Anything  which  does  not 
fall  into  one  of  the  areas  should  be  excluded  from  your  essay.  You 
might,  for  example,  know  the  names  of  ten  brokers  who  jumped  off 
the  Empire  State  Building  in  despair;  you  might  have  read  some  in- 
teresting articles  concerning  the  increase  in  church  attendance  after 
the  crash ;  you  might  know  that  the  birth  rate  declined  rapidly  in  sub- 
sequent years.  These  matters  are  interesting,  but  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  essay  you  were  asked  to  write;  so  they  should 
be  excluded  from  your  answer.  Conversely,  you  should  include  any 
information  which  is  relevant  to  the  causes,  course,  and  political  con- 
sequences of  the  crash. 

Sometimes  your  instmctor  may  not  only  limit  the  area  of  your 
answer,  but  also  designate  the  thoroughness  with  which  you  should 
explore  the  area.  A  modification  of  the  question  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  might  read,  "Discuss  in  detail  two  political  conse- 
quences of  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929."  Here  the  instructor  wants 
you  to  select  the  two  political  consequences  about  which  you  know  the 
most,  and  he  wants  you  to  probe  them  thoroughly. 

Before  you  write  your  essay,  then,  read  the  question  perceptively. 
Determine  its  demands  as  exactly  as  possible. 


1 8b.  Preliminary  Organization 

After  you  have  ascertained  the  exact  de- 
mands of  the  question,  you  should  think  about  it  for  a  few  minutes 
and  consider  the  various  types  of  organization  you  might  use  in  an- 
swering it.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  your  essay  is  likely  to  be  little  more 
than  a  jumbled  mass  of  unrelated  ideas. 
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The  question  itself  will  often  assist  you  to  determine  an  appro- 
priate type  of  organization.  For  example,  the  question,  "Trace  the 
causes,  the  course,  and  the  political  consequences  of  the  stock  market 
crash  in  1929,"  sets  the  organizational  structure  for  you.  You  will 
compose  an  essay  of  three  major  parts,  each  of  which  will  require 
careful  planning.  First,  you  must  discuss  the  causes.  Perhaps  you 
have  in  mind  four  causes  you  wish  to  treat.  You  could  handle  them 
chronologically  or  in  the  order  of  importance.  Or,  if  you  discern 
causal  relationships  among  them,  you  might  want  to  handle  them  in 
causal  sequence.  The  second  section  of  your  essay,  that  concerned  with 
the  course  of  the  crash,  demands  a  chronological  presentation,  so  you 
have  no  problem  there.  The  third  section,  however,  presents  you  with 
a  second  problem  similar  to  the  first.  Here  you  must  decide  just  how 
to  handle  the  political  consequences.  Probably  a  chronological  organ- 
ization would  be  satisfactory,  but  you  might  possibly  wish  to  concen- 
trate upon  significance;  you  would  then  discuss  the  political  conse- 
quences of  short-term  significance  first,  then  those  of  far-reaching 
significance. 

Other  questions,  however,  would  demand  quite  different  organ- 
izational structures.  For  instance,  confronted  by  the  question,  "De- 
scribe in  detail  one  salient  characteristic  of  British  foreign  policy  in 
the  nineteenth  century,"  you  would  first  have  to  decide  upon  the  par- 
ticular characteristic  you  want  to  write  about,  perhaps  colonialism. 
Then  you  would  quickly  consider  an  approach.  You  might  describe 
first  the  development  and  rationale  of  British  colonial  policy  in  India 
and  in  Africa.  Or  perhaps  you  would  want  to  use  a  completely  differ- 
ent organization.  You  might  want  to  treat  major  developments  in 
colonial  policy  chronologically,  or  you  might  wish  to  describe  the 
various  aspects  of  colonial  policy  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
But  whichever  of  these  methods  of  organization  you  decide  upon — 
any  of  them  could  be  effective — you  must  follow  it  through.  Do  not 
jump  from  one  type  of  organization  to  another. 

And  so  with  all  questions.  You  must  plan  your  essays  carefully 
in  order  to  impose  some  sort  of  organization  on  the  material  presented. 
Often  you  can  do  this  in  your  mind ;  sometimes,  particularly  when  you 
are  required  to  deal  with  complicated  questions,  you  will  want  to  jot 
down  a  brief  outline  on  a  piece  of  scratch  paper. 

Instructors  are  impressed  by  well-organized  essays,  and  rightly, 
for  the  ability  to  organize  meaningfully  varies  directly  with  your 
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mastery  of  the  material.  And  you  should  make  your  organizational 
structure  perfectly  clear  to  your  instructor  by  employing  liberally  the 
transitional  words  and  phrases  discussed  in  Unit  IV,  Section  14. 


J  8c.  Supporting  the  Generalization 

Though  there  are  many  different  organiza- 
tional structures  you  might  adopt  in  answering  various  questions, 
there  is  but  one  basic  pattern  of  progression.  All  good  essay  answers 
progress  from  generalization  to  support.  That  is,  you  make  a  gen- 
eralization; then  you  support  it  in  the  various  ways  described  in 
Unit  IV. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  are  asked  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
following  question:  "Describe  the  influence  of  advertising  upon  news 
coverage  in  newspapers."  First  you  decide  upon  the  demands  of  the 
question  and  upon  the  particular  organizational  structure  you  wish  to 
use.  These  things  done,  you  must  make  generalizations,  then  support 
them  effectively. 

Your  first  generalization  might  be  that  newspapers  rely  upon 
advertising  for  their  existence.  This  generalization  you  might  support 
by  explaining  the  financial  structure  of  the  typical  newspaper  and  by 
showing  that  the  major  portion  of  its  revenue  derives  from  advertising. 
Then  you  might  move  on  to  another  generalization,  that  advertisers 
sometimes  threaten  to  withdraw  expensive  advei^tising  when  news- 
papers publish  news  items  derogatory  to  the  product  being  advertised. 
To  support  this  statement  you  might  point  out,  for  example,  that  in  Ne- 
vada, the  only  state  where  gambling  is  legal,  some  leading  gambling 
houses  are  said  to  have  imposed  an  advertising  boycott  upon  certain 
newspapers  that  refused  to  support  hand-picked  political  candidates. 
Or  you  could  cite  the  case  of  a  group  of  automobile  dealers  in  Cali- 
fornia who,  during  the  recession  of  1958,  threatened  to  withdraw  ad- 
vertising from  a  newspaper  which  persisted  in  printing  stories  about 
the  recession.  According  to  the  automobile  dealers,  the  stories  inspired 
caution  in  prospective  purchasers.  You  might  further  support  your 
generalization  by  pointing  out  that  a  certain  resort-area  newspaper, 
which  depends  largely  upon  tourists  for  its  advertising  revenues,  did 
not  publish  a  news  story  concerning  two  babies  who  were  killed  by  rats 
in  a  local  motel.  Finally,  you  might  include  the  testimony  of  an  au- 
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thority  on  newspapers,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  testimony  is  rele- 
vant to  your  generalization. 

And  so  throughout  your  essay.  When  you  are  satisfied  that  you 
have  supported  one  generalization  effectively,  then  move  on  to  the 
next.  Remember,  too,  that  the  essay  will  be  effective  only  insofar  as  the 
support  is  varied  and  valid.  Try  to  use  as  many  types  of  support  as 
possible. 


18d.  Introductory  and  Concluding  Paragraphs 

The  introduction  and  conclusion  of  your 
essays  should  be  set  off  in  separate  paragraphs,  but  usually  these  para- 
graphs are  short,  formal,  and  to  the  point.  You  do  not  have  time  to 
construct  them  elaborately. 

An  effective  way  to  introduce  your  subject  is  to  make  an  assertion 
about  it,  then  to  anticipate  your  organizational  stinicture.  For  example, 
an  introduction  to  the  question,  "Describe  the  influence  of  advertising 
upon  news  coverage  of  newspapers,"  might  read  as  follows: 

Advertising  can  and  often  does  influence  news  coverage  in  newspapers. 
To  demonstrate  the  tru  [h  of  this  assertion  I  shall  examine  the  financial  structure 
of  a  typical  newspaper;  then  I  shall  consider  two  kinds  of  pressure,  direct  and 
indirect,  which  adver'tisers  exert  upon  newspaper  policy. 

The  conclusion  should  also  be  short,  but  it  should  never  be 
omitted.  Genera  lly  you  will  use  one  of  the  types  of  concluding  para- 
graphs presented  in  Unit  IV,  which  deserve  review  in  this  new  context. 
And  since  most  questions  demand  an  informational  essay,  the  first  of 
the  patterns  presented  there  (brief  summary  of  what  has  been  said) 
will  be  the  most  common.  The  second  pattern  (rounding  out  the  central 
idea)  lends  itself  well  to  essays  describing  a  process,  whereas  the 
third  (restate  ment  of  the  central  idea)  can  be  used  effectively  in  crit- 
ical, interpretative,  and  argumentative  essays,  which  require  you  to 
take  a  strong  assertive  stand  upon  a  subject.  Only  rarely  in  the  exami- 
nation situa  tion  will  you  be  required  to  write  a  persuasive  essay. 


<f' 
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Taking  Notes  While 
Listening 


Another  form  of  condensation  which  is  im- 
portant both  in  and  out  of  college  is  the  ability  to  take  effective  notes 
in  the  listening  situation.  Since  the  spoken  word  is  ephemeral,  and 
since  our  powers  of  recall — particularly  of  complicated  speeches  and 
lectures- — are  not  to  be  trusted,  the  efficient  listener  must  master  the 
practice  of  note-taking. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Most  of  you  have  already  discovered 
that  talk  about  note-taking  procedures  is  one  thing,  the  actual  practice 
quite  another.  In  high  school  you  probably  learned  how  to  make  out- 
lines, but  you  quickly  discovered  that  spoken  discourse  can  rarely  be 
reduced  to  a  neat  outline  pattern. 

The  reasons,  of  course,  are  obvious.  First,  many  speakers  do  not 
talk  in  neatly  structured  patterns.  In  the  classroom,  for  example,  your 
instructor  often  finds  it  necessary  to  wander  from  point  to  point  with 
apparent  aimlessness.  His  subject  and  his  audience  make  special  de- 
mands upon  him.  He  may  find  that  a  point  he  has  covered  early  in  the 
period  has  not  been  understood,  so  he  returns  to  it;  he  may  have  to 
relate  one  point  to  another  or  jump  ahead  momentarily  to  a  point 
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which  he  intends  to  cover  more  thoroughly  a  bit  later.  In  addition,  most 
classroom  lectures  can  be  internipted  by  questions  from  the  class,  and 
these  questions  often  throw  the  organizational  structure  of  the  lecture 
out  of  balance.  You  will  hear  veiy  few  lectures  in  college,  and  those 
only  the  most  formal  ones,  which  you  can  outline  neatly. 

Even  when  you  listen  to  such  a  lecture,  you  will  experience  diffi- 
culty in  reducing  it  to  an  outline.  For  you  will  tend  to  spend  too  much 
time  deciding  whether  the  lecturer  is  still  talking  about  a  subdivision 
of  Roman  numeral  II  or  whether  he  has  begun  to  introduce  the  material 
of  Roman  numeral  III.  And  while  you  are  deciding,  or  while  you  are 
erasing  point  D  under  Roman  numeral  II  and  reclassifying  it  as  point 
A  under  Roman  Numeral  III,  you  miss  the  next  point  altogether.  Your 
concern  for  proper  indentation  and  classification  of  the  material  as  it 
is  being  delivered  will  almost  necessarily  detract  from  your  listening 
effectiveness. 

Outlining,  then,  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  of  note-taking  in  the 
listening  situation.  There  are,  however,  two  systems  that  work  effective- 
ly. Whichever  you  use,  you  should  observe  three  basic  rules:  make 
your  notes  clear,  keep  them  brief,  and  review  them  later. 


1 9a.  Occasional  Summary  Notes 

Many  listeners  find  occasional  summary 
notes  an  effective  system  of  note-taking.  When  using  this  system,  the 
listener  spends  most  of  his  time  listening;  only  at  widely  spaced  inter- 
vals of  time  does  he  write  notes.  He  listens  until  he  senses  that  the 
speaker  has  reached  a  breaking-point  in  the  speech,  then  he  writes  a 
brief  summary  or  abstract  of  what  he  has  heard.  These  breaking-points 
are  often  signaled  by  transitional  phrases,  and  the  note-taker  does  most 
of  his  writing  at  this  time.  Thus  he  listens,  then  writes,  listens,  then 
writes;  and  when  he  is  through,  he  has  a  series  of  brief  abstracts  which 
summarize  the  matter  of  the  speech. 

Note-taking  by  the  occasional  summary  system  is  exemplified  in 
the  following: 

THE  LISTENER  HEARS: 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  various  menaces  to  our  American 
supremacy  in  the  free  world.  Number  one  on  most  lists,  I  suppose,  is  com- 
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munism,  but  one  hears  too  of  numerous  other  isms,  all  odious  to  the  individual 
menace-hunter:  socialism,  creeping  socialism,  collectivism.,  unionism,  fellow 
travelerism.  Today,  however,  I  am  going  to  disregard  these  isms.  I  shall  not 
pass  judgment  upon  them.  Instead,  I  wish  to  speculate  concerning  another  sort 
of  menace,  one  which  works  from  the  inside  and  one  which,  though  few  of  us 
are  aware  of  it,  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. I  speak  of  our  abysmal  ignorance  of  foreign  languages. 

THE  LISTENER  WRITES:  Ignorance   of  foreign  languages  is  a  menace   to   our 
world  position. 


THE  LISTENER  HEARS: 

Now  how  can  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  be  considered  a  menace? 
Isn't  it  stretching  things  a  bit  to  say  that  our  inability  to  use  foreign  languages 
actually  affects  our  position  in  the  world?  You  are  apt  to  ask  these  questions, 
and  you  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  be  answered.  Well,  let  us  examine 
a  few  things. 

First,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  live  in  a  highly  technical  and  scientific 
age.  Furthermore,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  world  supremacy  during  such 
an  age  requires  scientific  and  technical  leadership.  Here  is  where  our  ignorance 
of  foreign  languages  operates  against  us.  Science,  of  course,  is  essentially 
international;  its  secrets  belong  to  no  single  nation.  Yet  if  American  scientists 
are  unable  to  read  of  discoveries  being  made  elsewhere  and  reported  in  foreign 
tongues,  we  are  forced  into  a  position  of  having  to  discover  everything  for 
ourselves.  While  more  than  80  percent  of  college  students  in  Russia  are  able 
to  read  English  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make  use  of  our  scientific  research, 
fewer  than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  American  college  students  can  read 
Russian.  Thus  thousands  of  Russian  scientific  contributions  remain  unknown 
to  us  simply  because  we  cannot  read  them. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  our  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  .... 

THE  LISTENER  WRITES :  World  Supremacy  today  requires  scientific  and  tech- 
nical leadership.  Yet  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  re- 
search written  in  foreign  languages  (e.g.,  very  few 
Americans  can  read  Russian) . 


And  so  the  note-taker  proceeds.  Sometimes,  however,  the  speaker 
talks  too  fast  and  the  listener  does  not  have  time  to  write  occasional 
summaries.  When  this  occurs,  he  simply  jots  down  words  or  phrases 
that  will  remind  him  of  the  summaries  which  he  has  made  mentally. 
But  he  should  return  to  his  notes  immediately  after  the  speech  and 
complete  them;  otherwise  the  summaries  will  escape  and  his  jottings 
will  be  meaningless. 
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1 9b.  Notes  to  Support  Generalizations 

The  other  effective  system  of  taking  notes  in  the  listening  situa- 
tion is  that  of  recording  generalization-support  notes.  Unlike  the  oc- 
casional summary  system,  which  works  best  with  formal  and  well- 
planned  lectures,  the  generalization-support  system  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively even  on  badly  disorganized  discourse. 

Regardless  of  whedier  it  is  well  organized  or  not,  any  speech  or 
lecture  worth  listening  to  can  be  broken  into  two  aspects:  first,  general- 
izations; second,  material  which  supports  the  generalizations.  When 
you  employ  the  generalization-support  system  of  note-taking,  you 
simply  distinguish  between  the  aspects.  If  the  notes  fall  into  neat 
patterns  as  you  make  them,  good;  if  they  do  not,  you  will  have  to 
organize  them  later. 

There  are  two  methods  of  recording  generalization-support  notes. 
Both  are  effective.  The  first  is  to  divide  your  paper  into  two  columns, 
one  for  generalizations,  one  for  supporting  materials.  The  other  is 
simply  to  record  a  generalization  and  to  indent  under  it  the  materials 
which  support  it.  Both  methods  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
example : 

THE  LISTENER  HEARS: 

People  who  are  willing  to  face  the  facts — and  not  all  of  us  are  willing — 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  American  institutions  of  higher  learning  will 
become  increasingly  selective  during  the  next  few  decades.  Unless  we  could 
pass  a  national  birth  control  act  and  make  it  retroactive  to  about  1940,  the 
next  ten  years  will  witness  an  ever-increasing  number  of  students  knocking  at 
our  college  gates.  And  adding  to  the  problem  created  by  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  birth  rate  during  the  1940's  is  the  fact  that  each  year  a  greater 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  goes  on  to  college.  This  figure,  53  percent 
in  1957,  has  been  increasing  by  approximately  one  percent  per  year.  In  fact, 
after  projecting  statistics  concerned  with  the  increasing  population  and  the 
increasing  percentage  of  those  who  want  to  go  on  to  college,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion concluded  that  by  1968  the  number  of  students  desiring  entrance  into  our 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  exactly  doubled. 

Well,  will  we  be  able  to  handle  them?  I  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  think  we  will  be  able  to  expand  our  present  physical  plants  to  meet 
the  surge  of  students.  We  have  taken  more  than  three  hundred  years  to  build 
the  plants  we  now  have.  It  seems  unlikely  that  we  will  add  in  a  ten-year  period 
the  equivalent  of  what  it  has  taken  us  three  hundred  years  to  build.  But  even 
if  we  could,  we  would  never  be  able  to  find  enough  competent  faculty  members 
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to  staff  the  enlarged  colleges  and  universities.  Present  figures  indicate  that 
demand  for  college  teachers  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  7  percent  per  year. 
In  other  words,  each  year  sees  a  growing  gap  between  the  number  of  people 
trained  for  college  teaching  and  the  number  actually  needed. 

So,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  face  the  growing  certainty  of  greater 
selectivity  in  admissions  standards,  and  this  will  .... 


THE  LISTENER  WRITES: 

GENERALIZATIONS 

Higher  education  will  become 
increasingly  selective. 
Increasing  number  of  students 
will  knock  at  college  gates. 


We  will  not  be  able  to 
accommodate  all  these 
students. 


SUPPORT 


National  birth  rate  increased 
tremendously  in  the   1940's. 
Each   year  the  percentage  desiring 
higher  education  increases  by  about 
1%.  Ford  Foundation  estimates  that 
by    1968   the   number   desiring  en- 
trance will  double. 
It  took  300  years  to  build  present 
physical   plants;   we  cannot  double 
these  in  10  years. 

We  will  not  find  enough  competent 
teachers;  each  year  gap  between 
supply  and  demand  grows  by  7%. 


OR: 

Higher  education  will  become  increasingly  selective. 
Increasing  number  of  students  will  knock  at  college  gates. 

National  birth  rate  increased  tremendously  in  the  1940's. 

Each  year  the  percentage  desiring  higher  education  increases  byaboutl%. 

Ford  Foundation  estimates  that  by  1968  the  number  desiring  entrance 

will  double. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  these  students. 

It  took  300  years  to  build  present  physical  plants;  we  cannot  double  these 

in  10  years. 
We  will  not  find  enough  competent  teachers;  each  year  gap  between  supply 

and  demand  grows  by  7%. 


And  so  on  through  the  lecture.  Whichever  of  these  forms  you  use 
in  taking  generalization-support  notes,  you  should  analyze  your  notes 
carefully  soon  after  the  lecture.  Doing  this  will  enable  you  to  check 
the  relationship  between  generalizations  and  support.  It  will  also  assist 
your  understanding  of  the  total  lecture,  for  you  will  see  how  the  several 
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generalizations  converge  upon  a  central  idea.  You  should  then  desig- 
nate the  central  idea  by  underlining  it.  In  the  preceding  example  the 
central  idea  appears  as  the  first  generalization,  "Higher  education  will 
become  increasingly  selective." 
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UNIT  VI  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Revise  one  of  your  previous  themes,  condensing  it  to  one-third  its  original 
length.  Be  certain  that  the  condensation  contains  all  the  ideas  of  the  original. 

2.  Select  a  speech  reprinted  in  a  recent  issue  of  Vital  Speeches.  Read  it  care- 
fully and  take  notes.  Then  construct  a  two-minute  speech  in  which  you 
condense  the  substance  of  tlie  original. 

3.  Listen  to  a  radio  commentator  (Eric  Sevareid,  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Lowell 
Thomas,  Edward  J.  Taylor,  etc.)  and  take  either  occasional  summary  or 
generalization-support  notes. 

4.  Write  a  precis  of  one  of  the  following  articles : 

Booth,  John  E.,    "Veterans:    Our  Biggest  Privileged   Class,"  Harper's 

Magazine,  217  (July,  1958),  19-25. 
Brown,  Spencer,  "Have  Our  Schools  Failed?"  Commentary,  25   (June, 

1958),  461-71. 
Chase,  Edward  T.,  "Seaway  to  the  Future,"  Commonweal,  48  (July  25, 

1958),  418-20. 
Emmanuel,  Pierre,  "Is  France  Being  Americanized?"  Atlantic,  201  (June, 

1958),  35-38. 
Jones,  Robert  V.,  "The  Soviet  Price  System,"  National  Review,  5  (April 

12,1958),  345-47. 
Larson,  Arthur,  "\^Tiy  Labor  Should  Vote  Republican,"  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, 213  (September,  1956),  73-78. 
Leitch,  Gordon  B.,  "A  Step  Toward  Socialized  Medicine,"  The  Freeman, 

5  (December,  1955),  776-78. 
Lehman,  Herbert,  "The  Challenge  to  American  Liberals,"  The  Progressive, 

22  (July,  1958),  6-9. 

Logan,  Joshua,  "Fear  is  My  Enemy,"  Look,  22  (July  22,  1958),  71-78. 
Mann,  Georg,  "Churchill:  the  Last  Hussar,"  The  Nation,  187  (July  5, 

1958),  3-6. 
Read,  Leonard  E.,  "The  Police  Power,"  The  Freeman,  8  (June,  1958) ,  3-11. 
Russell,  Bertrand,  "Freedom  to  Survive,"  The  New  Leader,  41  (July  7, 

1958),  23-25. 
Ward,  Harry  F.,  "The  Necessity  of  Peaceful  Co-existence,"  Soviet  Russia 

Today,  18  (December,  1950),  14-15. 
White,  Gilbert  F.,  "The  Facts  About  Our  Water  Supply,"  Harvard  Business 

Review,  36  (March-April,  1958),  87-94. 
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UNIT  VI  EXERCISES 

1.  Compare  an  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  with  the  original.  What  sort  of 
material  has  been  omitted?  How  did  the  condenser  manage  transitions? 
Did  he  maintain  the  tone  of  the  original?  What  is  the  ratio  of  length 
between  the  condensed  version  and  the  original?  Does  the  condensation 
omit  any  significant  points? 

2.  Study  several  precis  in  the  Book  Review  Digest,  preferably  of  books  you 
have  read.  How  would  you  describe  the  style  of  these  precis?  Are  they 
objective?  What  function  do  they  appear  to  serve? 

3.  Select  three  different  newspapers  carrying  the  same  wire  service  (AP,  UP, 
INS)  news  story.  Study  the  headlines  assigned  to  a  selected  story  and  de- 
termine which  of  the  headlines  offers  the  fairest  and  most  accurate  con- 
densation. 

4.  Compare  and/or  contrast  the  reviews  of  a  recent  movie  (preferably  one 
you  have  seen)  in  two  of  the  following  publications:  Time,  Saturday  Revieiv, 
The  Progressive,  and  Commonweal.  Do  the  reviews  spend  more  space  on 
summary  or  on  criticism?  Which  of  these  functions  do  you  consider  the 
more  important?  Which  of  the  two  reviews  seems  to  be  more  accurate  in 
its  summary?  Does  the  criticism  reveal  any  special  prejudices  on  the  part 
of  the  reviewer?  What  are  they? 

5.  Write  a  200-word  personal  letter  to  a  relative  or  friend.  Then  reduce  it  to 
fifty  words,  the  length  of  a  minimum-fee  night  letter.  Then  convert  it  to  a 
fifteen-word  telegram.  Retain  the  essential  ideas  in  each  condensation. 
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Probably  the  most  important  difference  be- 
tAveen  human  beings  and  lower  animals  is  the  fact  that  whereas  animals 
are  time-  and  space-limited,  human  beings  possess  the  unique  ability  to 
transcend  or  think  beyond  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  The  lower 
animal  cannot  conceive  of  ideas  outside  his  own  experience;  he  knows 
only  the  world  which  he  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes,  and  touches.  General 
semanticists,  as  we  have  seen  in  Unit  I,  call  this  limited  framework  of 
sensory  perception  the  extensional  world.  Human  knowledge,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  what  we  can  perceive  through  the  senses.  Our  brains 
can  conceive  of  ideas  outside  our  extensional  world;  through  language 
we  are  able  to  comprehend  experience  which  has  occurred  long  ago  or 
far  away.  The  semanticist  calls  this  the  verbal  world. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  extreme  limitations  of  your  own 
world  of  sensory  experience,  your  extensional  world?  H  your  knowl- 
edge were  limited  to  what  you  yourself  had  seen,  smelled,  tasted, 
touched,  and  heard,  could  you  know  that  a  place  called  England  (or 
China,  or  Syria,  or  Tahiti,  or  Guam)  actually  exists?  Or  could  you 
know  that  on  the  first  three  days  of  July,  1863,  a  crucial  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  was  fought  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania?  Could  you  even 
know  of  the  Civil  War? 

Fortunately,  however,  our  brains  are  not  limited  by  our  sense- 
organs.  Even  though  we  have  not  seen  England  ourselves,  we  know  that 
it  exists.  Even  though  we  could  not  have  seen  or  heard  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  we  know  that  it  was  fought.  And  we  know  these  things  not 
because  they  belong  to  our  extensional  world,  but  because  they  belong 
to  our  verbal  world.  Others  have  seen  England,  others  have  witnessed 
or  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  they  have  reported 
their  experience  to  us  through  language. 
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The  Nature  of  Reports 


The  relationship  between  the  extensional 
and  verbal  worlds  in  the  average  human  being  is  probably  about  one 
to  nine  (see  Figure  6) .  That  is,  about  90  percent  of  our  knowledge  de- 
rives from  the  reports  of  others.  Therefore  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  understand  the  nature  of  reports,  for  not  all  reports  are  as  re- 
liable as  those  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  Unit  VI 1.  If  we  are  to 
be  intelligent  human  beings,  and  if  we  are  going  to  make  maximum  use 
of  our  two-dimensional  (extensional  and  verbal)  world,  we  must  learn 
what  we  can  about  reporting.  We  must  understand  our  responsibilities 
both  as  transmitters  and  as  receivers  of  reports.  We  must  learn  to 
transmit  accurately  what  we  experience  and  to  evaluate  carefully  the 
reported  experience  of  others. 


20a.  Definition  of  Terms 


REPORT :  Before  we  proceed  further  we  will  have  to  agree  upon  the 
definition  of  a  few  terms.  The  first  is  the  word  report.  As  the  term  will 
be  used  here,  it  means  an  account  of  a  person,  place,  or  occurrence 
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MY  TOTAL  KNOWLEDGE— 
composed  of  both 
my  verbal  and  exten- 
sional  worlds. 


TOTAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
ALOWERANIMAI^ 
restricted  to  his 
extensional  world. 


y 


MY  VERBAL  WORLD- 
that  which  I  have 
not  experienced 
first  hand.  Others, 
however,  have 
experienced  these 
things  and  have 
reported  them  to 
me  through  lan- 
guage. 


MY  EXTENSIONAL 
WORLD— that  which 
1  have  actually 
heard, seen, 
tasted,  smelled, 
or  touched. 


Figure  6 


which  can  be  verified  from  within  the  reporter's  extensional  world. 
When  I  say  to  an  Amazonian  native,  "Snow  is  cold"  or  "Snow  is  white," 
I  am  reporting,  for  I  have  lived  in  the  North,  have  felt  and  have  seen 
snow.  The  knowledge  that  snow  is  both  cold  and  white  is  part  of  my 
extensional  world.  Take  another  example:  when  I  say  to  you,  "The 
trousers  I  am  wearing  cost  $12.95,"  I  am  reporting,  for  I  myself  went 
through  the  sensory  experience  of  buying  them,  and  the  price  is  part 
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of  my  extensional  world.  The  material  of  a  report,  then,  derives  totally 
from  the  reporter's  personal  experience. 

REPORTS  OF  reports:  Suppose  now  that  the  Amazonian  native 
turns  to  a  friend  and  says,  "Snow  is  cold  and  white."  Is  he  reporting? 
No,  for  he  himself  has  neither  seen  nor  felt  snow.  Or  suppose  that  you 
tell  a  friend  my  trousers  cost  $12.95.  Are  you  reporting?  According 
to  our  definition  you  are  not,  for  you  did  not  go  through  the  sensory 
experience  of  buying  the  trousers,  the  price  of  which  is  part  of  my 
extensional  world  but  not  of  yours.  Statements  like  these  we  will  call 
reports  of  reports.  Most  of  our  everyday  exchanges  of  information  are 
made  in  reports  of  reports. 

inferences:  In  Unit  II  we  discussed  the  effect  of  inferences  on 
specific  writing,  an  inference  being  defined  as  a  statement  concerning 
the  unknown  which  is  made  on  the  basis  of  known  fact.  We  may  infer  a 
man's  occupation  from  the  clothing  we  see  him  wear  to  work;  we  may 
infer  that  a  friend  has  not  done  satisfactory  work  in  Latin  by  the  grade 
he  received  on  his  report  card;  we  may  infer  that  it  is  going  to  rain 
from  the  appearance  of  storm  clouds  in  the  sky.  Always,  however,  the 
inference  concerns  itself  with  a  conclusion  about  the  unknown  based 
upon  known  facts:  the  language,  the  clothing,  the  grade,  the  storm 
clouds. 

Since  an  inference  is  by  definition  a  statement  about  the  unknown, 
and  since  the  unknown  cannot  be  part  of  our  extensional  world,  we 
should  not  include  inferences  in  reports.  We  are  not  reporting  when  we 
say,  "Miss  Quickly  is  furious."  We  are  reporting  when  we  say,  "Miss 
Quickly  tore  at  her  hair,  threw  an  eraser  at  a  student,  and  pounded  her 
book  on  the  table,"  because  we  give  details  upon  which  an  inference 
might  be  based.  We  are  not  reporting  when  we  say,  "John  Angel  has 
an  inferiority  complex."  We  are  reporting  when  we  say,  "John  Angel 
abhors  speeches  in  class,  avoids  any  form  of  competition,  dislikes 
meeting  strange  people,  and  hesitates  to  give  his  opinion  on  anything." 
In  both  of  these  examples  the  inference  may  be  valid,  yet  it  has  no 
place  in  a  report. 

JUDGMENTS:  Like  an  inference,  a  judgment  does  more  than  re- 
port an  observed  fact;  it  records  the  observer's  attitude  toward  the  fact. 
A  judgment,  as  we  shall  use  the  term,  means  any  expression  of  the  re- 
porter's approval  or  disapproval  of  the  person,  place,  or  occurrence 
he  is  describing.  A  doting  grandmother  might  say  of  her  grandchild, 
"He  certainly  has  a  mind  of  his  own,"  but  this  praise  would  not  con- 
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stitute  a  verifiable  report.  Nor  would  the  neighbor's  statement,  "That 
child  is  a  spoiled  brat."  A  report  should  contain  only  the  details  upon 
which  the  judgment  is  based:  for  example,  that  the  child  screamed 
when  his  mother  mentioned  going  to  bed,  that  he  broke  a  window  when 
he  was  refused  a  piece  of  candy.  To  say  that  he  has  "a  mind  of  his  own" 
or  that  he  is  a  "spoiled  brat"  is  to  express  a  judgment  about  him.  Like- 
wise, a  report  should  not  say,  "Mr.  Semore,  our  history  teacher,  flunked 
a  lot  of  deserving  and  hard-working  students  last  term,"  but  should  say 
instead,  "Last  term  Mr.  Semore,  our  history  teacher,  gave  failing 
grades  to  seventeen  students."  Too  often  people  mistake  judgments 
for  facts  when,  in  reality,  the  judgments  are  conclusions  an  individual 
observer  has  made  about  the  facts. 


20b.  Types  of  Slanting 

EMOTIONAL  LANGUAGE ;  When  a  reporter  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously allows  judgments  and  inferences  to  accompany  his  report, 
we  say  that  he  is  slanting.  He  is  in  effect  predisposing  his  readers  or 
listeners  to  take  a  particular  attitude,  sometimes  favorable,  sometimes 
unfavorable,  toward  the  object  or  situation  described.  The  most  com- 
mon and  obvious  way  that  people  slant  their  reports  is  by  using  emo- 
tional language. 

We  learned  in  Unit  III  that  most  words  possess  both  denotation  and 
and  connotation.  We  have  learned,  too,  that  certain  words  carry  with 
them  a  commonly  agreed  upon  connotative  or  emotional  meaning  that 
registers  our  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  word's  denotation.  Thus 
when  we  say,  "Joseph  Morra  is  a  wop,"  we  show  our  disapproval  of 
him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  say,  "Joseph  Morra  is  a  descendant  of 
the  noble  Romans,"  we  register  our  approval  of  him.  The  neutral  way 
to  express  the  idea  would  be  to  say,  "Joseph  Morra  is  an  Italian."  This 
last  version  is  couched  in  accurate  report  language,  for  it  carries  no 
indication  of  approval  or  disapproval.  We  should  accept  as  a  rule  of 
good  reporting  that  the  reporter  avoids  words  of  strong  emotional  con- 
notation and  seeks  words  which  are  emotively  neutral. 

MISHANDLING  FACTS:  Even  though  we  avoid  outright  judgments 
and  the  implied  judgments  which  ride  on  the  connotative  value  of  our 
words,  slanting  will  often  creep  into  our  reports.  There  are  numerous 
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ways  in  which  slanting  can  result  from  an  improper  handling  of  fact. 
We  will  consider  the  most  important  of  these  ways  here. 

( 1 )  Omission  of  facts :  Too  often  we  see  only  what  we  want  to  see ; 
our  eyes  remain  closed  to  facts  which  do  not  justify  a  predetermined 
attitude.  Whenever  we  fail  to  report  all  the  relevant  details  that  we  can 
observe,  we  are  guilty  of  slanting  by  omission  of  fact.  We  are  not  giv- 
ing our  reader  or  listener  the  full  story.  In  the  following  news  item  the 
omitted  details  are  listed  in  footnotes.  Would  their  inclusion  in  the 
news  stoiy  change  your  attitude  toward  the  person  involved? 

Teen-age  Driver 
Sloughters  Two 
Pedestrians 

At  3  a.m.  this  morningi  a  car  driven 
by  teenager  James  Simson  ran  down 
and  killed  two  unidentified  pedes- 
trians in  the  300  block  of  Main  Street. 

Simson,  who  admitted  having  been 
involved  in  two  previous  accidents 
this  year, 2  said  that  he  failed  to  see 
the  pair,3  a  man  and  woman  whose 
ages  axe  estimated  at  57  and  53,  re- 
spectively.-4 

A  witness  said  that  Simson's  car 
was  exceeding  the  speed  limit  when 
the  accident  took  place.5 

District  Attorney  Wilfred  G.  Smith 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  Sim- 
son would  be  arraigned  in  Municipal 
Court  tomorrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock.6 


1  Directed  by  the  family  physician,  Dr.  Silas  Gates,  to  do  so,  James  Simson  was  driving 
his  sick  father  to  the  hospital  for  an  emergency  operation  for  appendicitis. 

2  Accident  number  one:  Simson  had  stopped  for  a  traffic  signal  when  a  car  rammed  into 
him  from  behind.  Accident  number  two:  Simson's  car  was  hit  by  a  driver  who  had  run 
through  a  red  light  and  who  later  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  "drunken  driving."  In  both 
accidents  Simson  was  completely  absolved  of  fault. 

3  Thej  man  and  woman  had  darted  from  between  two  parked  cars. 

*  The  elderly  man  and  woman  had  just  robbed  the  First  National  Bank  and  were  at  the 

time  of  the  accident  running  from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
^  The  speed  limit  in  this  downtown  area  is  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  The  witness  estimated 

Simson's  speed  at  about  twenty  miles  per  hour.  At  this  time  of  the  morning  the  street 

was  deserted.  In  fact,  there  were  no  other  moving  cars  in  sight  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
8  District  Attorney  Smith  also  said  in  the  statement  that  the  arraignment  would  be  a  mere 

formality,  for  there  was  actually  little  reason  to  blame  Simson  for  the  accident. 
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Happily,  there  are  few  editors  who  would  condone  such  gross 
omissions  of  fact  in  a  news  story;  yet  in  less  obvious  ways  details  are 
often  omitted  which  would  affect  the  total  impact  of  a  report. 

(2)  Addition  of  irrelevant  facts:  A  reporter  slants  when  he  omits 
pertinent  facts;  he  also  slants  when  he  inserts  in  his  report  details 
which  are  irrelevant.  When  a  newspaper  which  eagerly  endorses  a 
political  candidate  points  out  in  a  report  of  the  candidate's  platform 
that  he  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  or  that  he  had  an  excellent  record  as  a 
Marine  in  World  War  II,  it  is  guilty  of  slanting  by  the  inclusion  of 
irrelevant  facts.  Neither  of  the  facts  is  related  to  the  candidate's  plat- 
form; other  candidates  born  in  log  cabins  or  other  candidates  with 
excellent  records  in  war  might  adopt  quite  different  platforms.  Con- 
versely, if  another  newspaper  mentions  that  the  candidate's  roommate 
in  college  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  newspaper  is  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  slanting.  Unless  it  could 
show  that  the  alleged  association  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  candi- 
date's present  political  platform,  the  fact  is  irrelevant.  When  we  are 
writing  reports,  we  should  be  extremely  careful  that  we  restrict  our- 
selves to  the  details  and  facts  that  are  vitally  connected  with  the  matter 
of  the  report. 

(3)  Weighting  of  facts:  Reports  may  also  be  slanted  by  giving 
excessive  weight  or  importance  to  certain  facts.  Almost  any  situation 
has  favorable  and  unfavorable  aspects.  If  we  give  more  weight  to  the 
favorable  aspects  and  less  weight  to  the  unfavorable,  we  show  ap- 
proval; if  the  weighting  is  reversed,  we  show  disapproval.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  during  a  particular  governor's  administration  the 
following  developments  had  taken  place: 


(a)  78,000  fanners  had  experienced  a  21  percent  drop  in  income. 

(b)  12,000  workers  in  the  watch  manufacturing  industry  had  exper- 
ienced an  11  percent  rise  in  income. 

(c)  The  cost  of  living  had  dropped  2  percent. 

(d)  The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  state  had  risen  from  102,000  to 
321,000. 

(e)  The  number  of  people  holding  jobs  had  risen  from  3,216,000  to 
3,310,000. 

(f )  31,000  textile  workers  had  experienced  a  14  percent  rise  in  income. 

(g)  Consumer  taxes  had  increased  an  average  of  3  percent. 
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Let  us  assume  that  these  are  the  pertinent  facts.  We  recognize 
that  items  a,  d,  and  g  are  unfavorable  to  the  administration,  whereas 
items  b,  c,  e,  and  /  are  favorable  to  it.  A  reporter  might  omit  mention  of 
items  a,  d,  and  g.  Unfortunately,  this  is  often  done  in  political  "re- 
ports." Even  more  often,  he  will  place  undue  importance  upon  b,  c,  e, 
and  /  while  he  relegates  items  a,  d,  and  g  to  an  unimportant  place.  His 
report  might  read  something  like  this: 


Prosperity  Is  Here 

Governor  John  R.  Mentor,  who 
stands  for  re-election  next  week,  has 
championed  the  cause  of  prosperity 
during  his  administration. 

While  some  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  farmers  for  example,  have 
been  unable  to  maintain  their  prev- 
ious high  earnings,  others  have  be- 
come used  to  having  more  money  in 
their  pockets. 

The  state's  many  watch  workers 
have  experienced  an  11  percent  rise 
in  annual  income  during  Mentor's 
administration,  while  textile  workers 
have  soared  to  a  phenomenal  14  per- 
cent rise. 

The  number  of  available  jobs  in 
the  state  has  increased  by  94,000,  and 
Mentor  promises  that  if  elected  he 
will  create  even  more  new  jobs  In  an 
effort  to  do  away  with  the  remaining 
unemployment. 

With  all  this  prosperity  everywhere 
people  don't  mind  the  slight  3  percent 
rise  in  consumer  taxes,  especially 
when  they  consider  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  significantly  reduced. 

Governor  Mentor  recently  charac- 
terized the  state's  condition  as  "the 
best  he  can  remember." 


20c.  The  Search  for  Objectivity 

The  success  of  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
depends  largely  upon  unbiased  and  objective  reporting.  Since  it  is 
the  people  who  determine  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  done,  dem- 
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ocratic  governments  assume  that  the  citizenry  is  well  informed.  The 
voters  in  a  democracy,  like  the  jurors  in  a  trial,  must  know  the  facts, 
not  merely  the  interpretation  which  a  reporter  or  an  attorney  places 
upon  the  facts.  Ideally,  each  individual  in  the  nation  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  set  of  facts  concerning  every  important  issue;  then  he 
should  be  allowed  to  make  whatever  political  decisions  are  required. 

The  ideal,  however,  is  not  easily  achieved.  We  are  human  beings, 
and  human  beings  tend  to  err.  And,  where  reporting  is  concerned,  to 
err  is  to  slant.  We  have  seen  a  good  many  ways  in  which  reports  may 
be  and  often  are  slanted.  Whenever  we  employ  any  of  these  slanting 
devices,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  detract  from  the  reli- 
ability of  our  report.  If  we  are  to  be  effective  reporters  within  our 
democratic  framework,  our  reports  must  be  accurate,  responsible,  and 
objective;  and  if  we  are  to  make  them  so,  we  must  seek  to  avoid 
slanting. 

This  is  no  easy  task.  The  reporter  must  refrain  scrupulously  from 
imposing  his  own  interpretations,  inferences,  and  judgments  upon  the 
facts.  The  necessity  of  objectivity  requires  him  to  disregard  whatever 
preconceived  notions  he  may  have  about  his  subject  matter.  He  must 
report  only  what  he  actually  sees  and  hears,  not  what  he  would  like 
to  see  or  hear. 

Although  we  may  never  be  able  to  achieve  absolute  objectivity 
in  our  reports,  we  should  remove  whatever  slanting  is  detectable.  The 
following  precautions  will  assist  us  in  our  search  for  objectivity. 

USING  NEUTRAL  LANGUAGE:  A  little  earlier  we  stated  that  the  re- 
sponsible reporter  avoids  words  of  strong  emotional  connotation  and 
seeks  words  which  are  neutral.  After  you  have  written  the  first  draft 
of  a  report,  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  employed  any  words  which 
through  their  generally  accepted  connotation  would  tend  to  prejudice 
the  reader.  If,  for  example,  you  have  called  Walter  Reuther  either  a 
"labor  boss"  or  a  "labor  champion,"  you  have  been  guilty  of  slanting. 
By  the  former  phrase  you  prejudice  your  reader  against  him;  by  the 
latter,  for  him.  Select  instead  words  with  neutral  connotation;  call 
''im  a  "labor  leader,"  or,  better  still,  "President  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers."  Scrutinize  your  entire  report  for  emotional  language,  and 
i'sk  yourself  continually,  "Are  there  any  words  remaining  in  this 
report  by  which  I  betray  my  own  bias?" 

CHECKING  YOUR  FACTS:  After  you  have  replaced  all  highly 
charged  emotional  words  with  synonyms  of  neutral  connotation,  you 
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should  scrutinize  the  facts  upon  which  your  report  is  based.  Check 
them  first  for  accuracy,  then  submit  your  presentation  of  the  facts  to 
the  following  questions.  First,  have  you  restricted  yourself,  as  a  good 
reporter  should,  to  a  mere  presentation  of  fact,  or  have  you  gone 
beyond  the  facts  by  making  inferences?  If  you  are  guilty  of  making 
inferences,  remove  them;  report  only  the  facts.  Second — assuming 
that  your  report  now  consists  totally  of  verifiable  facts — have  you 
prejudiced  the  reader  by  mishandling  the  facts  in  any  way:  by  the 
addition  of  irrelevant  facts  or  the  omission  of  relevant  ones,  by  placing 
either  too  much  or  too  little  importance  upon  particular  facts? 

BALANCING  THE  SLANT:  Once  you  have  couched  your  report  in 
neutral  language  and  have  checked  your  facts,  you  should  attempt 
insofar  as  possible  to  balance  off  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  im- 
plications. Biased  reporters  will  say  of  a  certain  speaker,  "His  deliv- 
ery was  hesitant"  or  "The  audience  frequently  interrupted  him  with 
applause."  The  objective  reporter  will  say,  "Though  his  delivery  was 
hesitant,  the  audience  frequently  interrupted  him  with  applause."  This 
l;alancing  of  the  slants  leads  to  more  responsible  reports. 


21 


The  Evaluation  of 
Reports 


Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  nature  of 
reports.  We  have  noted  the  difference  between  a  report,  which 
draws  material  from  our  extensional  world,  and  a  report  of  a  report, 
which  draws  material  from  our  verbal  world.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
those  tempting  troublemakers,  inferences  and  judgments,  detract  from 
the  accuracy  of  reports  and  hence  ought  to  be  excluded.  Finally,  we 
have  discovered  how  the  factual  basis  of  a  report  may  be  slanted,  and 
we  have  set  up  a  method  to  assist  us  in  our  striving  for  objectivity. 

The  more  thoroughly  we  understand  the  nature  of  a  true  report, 
the  more  easily  we  shall  recognize  that  numerous  so-called  reports  are 
not,  in  any  genuine  sense,  reports  at  all.  Many  of  the  advertisements 
with  which  we  are  being  visually  and  orally  bombarded  every  day 
profess  to  be  reports,  yet  they  are  filled  with  inferences,  judgments, 
and  various  devices  of  slanting.  They  are  not  reports!  Likewise,  much 
of  what  passes  for  reporting  in  our  mass  media  of  communication — 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television — does  not  deserve  the 
name. 

226 
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21a.  The  Responsibility  of  the  Reporter 

News  reporters  wield  considerable  power. 
Most  of  us,  unable  ourselves  to  witness  all  the  important  events  taking 
place  throughout  the  world,  must  rely  for  our  facts  chiefly  upon  what 
we  read  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  what  we  hear  on  television  and 
radio.  We  place  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  reports,  and  when  we  are  told 
that  the  Premier  of  France  has  died  or  that  the  New  York  Yankees 
have  defeated  the  Detroit  Tigers,  we  believe  that  these  events  have 
happened.  More  often  than  we  should,  perhaps,  we  assume  that  the 
facts  presented  to  us  are  reliable  and  unbiased. 

An  equally  strong  sense  of  responsibility  ought  to  accompany 
this  tremendous  power.  The  reporter  has  a  responsibility  to  report 
only  relevant  and  complete  facts.  Whenever  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  has 
violated  the  trust  we  place  in  him.  Likewise,  whenever  he  ceases  to  be 
impartial,  he  ceases  to  be  a  trustworthy  reporter.  Section  5  of  the 
"Canons  of  Journalism"  accepted  by  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  explicitly  states,  "News  reports  should  be  free  from 
opinion  or  bias  of  any  kind." 


2 lb.  The  Responsibility  of  the  Reader-Listener 

Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  reporters 
report  facts.  In  1948,  for  example,  a  large  morning  newspaper  an- 
nounced in  its  headline  that  Dewey  had  defeated  Truman  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  The  fact  was  that  Truman  had  consistently 
led  Dewey  throughout  the  election  day  and  night  in  both  popular  and 
electoral  votes. 

In  many  less  obvious  ways,  too,  the  so-called  "news  reports"  we 
see  and  hear  are  charged  with  bias  or  misinformation.  This  being  so, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  intelligent  reader-listener  to  evaluate 
carefully  the  reports  which  he  receives. 


2Ic.  Evaluating  the  Mass  Media 

The  process  of  evaluating  reports  is  not  cut- 
and-dried.  No  set  of  rules  can  be  followed,  for  the  many  factors  which 
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enter  into  faulty  reporting  are  extremely  complex.  If,  however,  we 
understand  the  workings  of  the  mass  media  whence  many  of  our  re- 
ports derive,  and  if  we  apply  that  understanding  carefully,  we  will 
become  more  intelligent  and  useful  citizens. 


21  d.  The  Newspaper 

The  newspaper  is  our  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant medium  for  the  disseminating  of  news.  More  than  nine  out  of 
ten  American  homes  subscribe  to  one  or  more  daily  newspapers,  and 
we  have  come  to  rely  upon  the  welcome  thump  against  the  screen  door 
as  a  signal  that  widely  different  kinds  of  information  have  become 
accessible  to  us :  where  we  can  buy  a  pound  of  coffee  for  ninety-nine 
cents,  who  won  the  All-Star  game,  where  the  fish  are  biting,  what 
movies  are  playing  at  the  local  theaters,  what  a  political  candidate 
said  at  the  Republican  or  Democratic  rally  last  night,  who  was  married 
last  Saturday,  what  television  and  radio  programs  are  scheduled  for 
this  evening,  what  happened  yesterday  in  London,  Washington,  Pei- 
ping,  Pocatello,  Louisville,  or  Moscow.  So  entrenched  is  the  news- 
paper-reading habit  in  America  that  most  of  us  would  feel  lost  without 
our  daily  paper. 

So  too,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  pointed  out  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  would  our  democratic  form  of  government  be  lost 
without  it.  We  are  fortunate  here  in  America;  we  have  a  press  rela- 
tively free  from  government  censorship  (noticeable  exceptions:  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency) ,  and  we  can  be  certain  that  those  who 
write  newspaper  columns  have  little  fear  of  being  sent  to  prison  or 
concentration  camp  for  what  they  have  written.  American  newspapers 
are  not  government-owned  propaganda  sheets,  nor  are  they  dictated 
to  by  government  censorship  boards ;  instead,  they  are  independently 
owned  and  operated  and  are  free  within  the  bounds  of  decency  to 
print  all  the  news.  The  motto  of  one  of  our  largest  and  best  newspapers, 
the  New  York  Times,  might  well  be  the  boast  of  all  American  news- 
papers— "All  of  the  news  that's  fit  to  print." 

Yet  along  with  the  blessing  of  a  free  press  come  certain  deep- 
seated  abuses,  and  to  understand  these  abuses  we  must  understand 
the  economic  structure  of  the  newspaper.  Existing  as  it  does  within 
the  American  framework  of  free  enterprise,  the  newspaper  is  in  busi- 
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ness  to  make  money.  That — not  the  dissemination  of  news — is  its  first 
object.  The  newspaper's  income  depends  largely  upon  the  advertising 
it  can  attract  to  its  pages,  and  not,  as  many  people  think,  upon  circu- 
lation. In  fact,  the  typical  American  newspaper  derives  65  to  70  per 
cent  of  its  income  from  advertising,  and  only  30  to  35  percent  from 
its  circulation. 

We  must  also  realize  that  the  cost  of  advertising  depends  directly 
upon  the  newspaper's  circulation  (the  number  of  copies  it  sells).  For 
example,  a  full  page  advertisement  in  the  Idaho  State  Journal  (circu- 
lation 13,000)  costs  $258.72;  the  same  advertisement  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  (circulation  90,000)  costs  $1,260.00;  the  same  in  the 
New  York  Times  (circulation  571,000)  costs  $4,368.00.  Hence  the 
more  copies  a  newspaper  sells,  the  more  money  it  makes  on  its  ad- 
vertising. 

Consider  a  moment  the  problems  posed  by  these  economic  data. 
A  newspaper  is  in  business  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible.  To  do 
this  it  must  achieve  as  large  a  circulation  as  it  can,  for  its  advertising 
income  is  directly  geared  to  circulation.  The  problems  fall  largely  into 
two  areas  and  affect  both  of  the  time-honored  responsibilities  of 
American  newspapers:  the  responsibility  to  inform  the  public  of  all 
important  news  and  the  responsibility  to  stimulate  the  public  mind 
by  reasoned  argument  in  the  editorial  pages. 

First,  the  quest  for  larger  circulation  often  causes  newspaper 
editors  to  place  undue  emphasis  upon  the  entertainment  rather  than 
the  informational  aspects  of  the  paper.  Since  1900,  for  example,  there 
has  actually  been  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  space  devoted  to 
political  news  from  Washington.  At  the  same  time  the  space  given 
over  to  sports  has  increased  considerably,  and  the  space  devoted  to 
comic  strips  has  increased  more  than  600  percent.  All  too  often,  our 
newspapers  omit  important  informational  items  to  make  room  for 
comic  strips  and  s<)b-sister  columns. 

The  second  practice  is  closely  related  to  the  first.  Since  a  high 
circulation  is  so  important  to  income,  editors  often  appease  their 
audiences.  They  wish  to  avoid  hurting  readers'  feelings,  for  they  want 
no  canceled  subscriptions.  Hence,  some  newspapers  tend  to  avoid  im- 
portant controversial  items.  This  tendency  is  reflected  both  on  the  news 
pages  and  the  editorial  pages.  On  the  news  pages,  editors  may  find 
it  safe  to  play  up  rape,  burglary,  and  drunken  driving  reports;  and 
they  do  so  not  only  because  the  sensational  aspects  of  such  stories 
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attract  readers,  but  also  because  there  is  general  agreement  among 
readers  that  drunken  driving,  burglary,  and  rape  are  bad.  The  stories 
are  not  controversial.  On  the  editorial  pages,  too,  the  attempt  to  avoid 
controversy  has  made  its  mark.  Between  the  years  1910  and  1940, 
yeai's  of  tremendous  circulation  growth  for  American  newspapers, 
the  space  devoted  to  original  editorials  dropped  by  half.  An  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  Georgia  knows,  for  example,  that  it  would  be  eco- 
nomic suicide  for  him  to  make  a  consistent  editorial  stand  for  the 
integration  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  public  schools.  Even  though 
he  may  honestly  believe  that  integration  represents  the  best  solution 
to  the  racial  problem,  he  dares  not  say  so  in  his  editorials.  Rather 
than  risk  his  circulation,  and  hence  his  advertising  income,  he  avoids 
the  topic;  or,  worse  still,  he  professes  opinions  opposite  to  those  which 
he  holds.  These  two  practices,  the  first  affecting  the  newspaper's  infor- 
mational function,  the  second  its  stimulative  function,  seriously  im- 
pair the  effectiveness  of  many  newspapers. 

We  must  recognize  still  another  problem  relating  to  newspapers. 
Like  other  business  ventures  within  the  American  economy,  newspa- 
pers have  shown  a  tendency  to  consolidate.  Just  as  there  are  fewer 
makes  of  automobiles  on  the  market  today  than  thirty  years  ago,  so 
are  there  fewer  newspapers.  Though  the  years  between  1914  and  1956 
witnessed  tremendous  population  growth  in  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  declined  from  2,442  to  1,760.  Many  of 
these  are  parts  of  newspaper  chains  consisting  of  two  or  more  news- 
papers, so  that  the  total  number  of  newspaper  owners  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  1,200. 

What  bearing  does  this  fact  have  upon  the  news  reports  and  edi- 
torials that  our  newspapers  offer  us?  Just  this.  You  learned  in  Unit  III 
that  a  writer  or  speaker  tends  to  interpret  ideas  and  occurrences  in 
terms  of  his  frame  of  reference.  Consider  the  fact  that  as  newspapers 
get  larger,  publishers  get  wealthier.  Only  an  extremely  wealthy  man 
could  afford  to  start  and  operate  a  major  newspaper  today.  Almost 
invariably,  as  eminent  newspaper  critic  Robert  Lasch  has  pointed  out, 
publishers  are  part  of  "the  well-heeled  upper  crust." 

A  wealthy  man  himself,  the  publisher  tends  to  move  in  a  circle 
of  wealthy  men.  His  friends,  with  whom  he  hunts,  fishes,  plays  golf 
or  bridge,  are  bankers,  industrialists,  stock  market  brokers,  depart- 
ment store  owners.  The  ideas  he  has,  the  attitudes  he  forms  toward 
current  events,  will  naturally  reflect  this  frame  of  reference.  Very 
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likely  he  will  embrace  a  conservative  political  philosophy.  Moreover, 
the  editors  and  reporters  of  his  paper,  men  who,  like  most  of  us,  like 
to  eat,  will  tend  to  reflect  in  both  their  news  stories  and  editorials  the 
attitudes  of  the  publisher. 

For  this  reason  there  are  very  few  pro-labor  newspapers.  Though 
many  exceptions  can  be  found,  the  man  of  wealth  does  not  generally 
think  well  of  labor  unions,  closed  shops,  or  strikes.  For  the  same 
reason,  most  newspapers  support  the  more  conservative  of  our  major 
political  parties.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  newspapers  sympathizing 
with  the  Republican  Party  outnumber  those  sympathizing  with  the 
Democratic  Party  by  almost  three  to  one. 

We  should  not  be  too  quick,  however,  to  condemn  American 
newspapers.  Very  seldom  in  this  world  is  good  completely  unalloyed 
with  evil  or  potential  evil,  and  insofar  as  the  American  press  is  free 
of  government  control,  its  structure  is  good.  Also,  many  of  our  pub- 
lishers are  magnanimous  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to  step  outside 
their  wealthy  and  consei-vative  position  to  see  both  sides  of  the  political 
situation.  Some  of  them,  sincerely  responsible  to  their  powerful  situ- 
ation as  informers  and  stimulators  of  the  public  mind,  explicitly 
charge  their  employees  to  be  forthright  and  honest  not  only  in  the 
presentation  of  news  reports  but  also  in  the  expression  of  editorial 
opinion.  The  result  of  such  an  attitude  is  almost  invariably  an  excel- 
lent newspaper. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  investigating  the  purpose  and  structure 
of  the  American  newspaper  in  the  hope  that  an  understanding  of  the 
structure  will  assist  us  to  evaluate  better  the  reports  which  we  read. 
Now,  however,  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  specific  ways  by 
which  we  can  evaluate  a  particular  newspaper. 

First  of  all,  we  should  attempt  to  ascertain  the  newspaper's  preju- 
dices. Usually  this  is  not  difficult.  Common  sense  should  give  us  a 
start.  We  know,  for  example,  that  no  California  newspaper  is  likely 
to  extol  weather  conditions  in  Florida — or  vice  versa.  Nor  will  a  Chi- 
cago newspaper  shed  editorial  tears  if  the  New  York  Yankees  fail  to 
win  the  American  League  pennant.  The  following  list  covers  the  most 
common  ways  by  which  we  can  detect  bias  in  a  newspaper.  No  single 
edition  of  any  newspaper  will  reveal  bias  of  all  these  kinds,  nor  will 
the  bias  discovered  always  be  consistent.  Yet  if  we  analyze  a  news- 
paper carefully  over  a  period  of  time  with  these  items  in  mind,  we 
can  usually  determine  its  bias  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 
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DISTORTED  HEADLINES:  Check  the  headlines  assigned  to  the  news 
stories  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  reveal  bias  or  mislead  in  any 
way.  A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  Michigan  State  University  was 
placed  on  probation  by  the  Western  Conference  (the  Big  Ten)  for 
allowing  booster  clubs  to  subsidize  Spartan  atliletes.  A  check  of  three 
newspapers  on  the  day  after  the  story  broke  revealed  the  following 
interesting  headlines: 

Newspaper  1 

Spartans  Made  Scapegoat 

Newspaper  2 

Spartan  Sins  Finally  Revealed 

Newspaper  3 

Michigan  State  Placed  on  Probation  by  Big  Ten 

One  of  these  newspapers  is  known  to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mich- 
igan State  University;  another  supports  the  University  of  Michigan, 
MSU's  bitter  rival;  the  other  is  published  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  Michigan  and  is  not  biased  one  way  or  another.  Can  you 
identify  the  three  on  the  basis  of  these  headlines?  Certainly  you  can. 
Newspaper  1,  the  one  which  supports  Michigan  State  University,  in- 
dicates by  its  headline  the  other  Big  Ten  schools  are  equally  culpable, 
but  that  MSU  has  been  singled  out  (MADE  SCAPEGOAT)  for  sacri- 
fice. The  headline  of  newspaper  2,  in  contrast,  avoids  suggesting  that 
other  conference  universities  may  be  guilty  of  the  same  malpractices. 
Instead,  its  headline  implies  that  Michigan  State  University  has  been 
guilty  in  an  undercover  way  (the  Spartan  sins  are  now  REVEALED) 
of  illegal  subsidizing  procedures  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time 
(FINALLY).  Only  newspaper  3  printed  the  story  under  an  objective 
headline.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  distorted  headlines  often  furnish  the 
key  to  a  newspaper's  bias. 

POSITION,  LENGTH,  AND  DURATION  OF  STORY:  Very  often  news- 
papers display  their  bias  by  the  position  they  assign  to  a  particular 
story,  the  amount  of  space  they  devote  to  it,  or  the  number  of  days 
that  they  run  follow-up  material  about  it.  In  the  example  cited  above, 
newspaper  1  gave  the  story  eleven  inches  of  space  on  the  front  page 
the  day  the  story  broke.  Only  three  and  a  half  inches  of  space  were 
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given  it  on  the  second  day,  this  time  at  the  bottom  of  page  seven.  On 
the  third  day  the  story  was  dropped  altogether.  Newspaper  2,  however, 
gave  the  story  twelve  inches  on  page  one  the  first  day,  nine  inches 
on  page  one  the  second,  nine  inches  on  page  one  the  third,  and  then 
gave  it  amounts  varying  from  two  to  six  inches  in  the  back  pages  for 
four  more  consecutive  days.  Here  again  the  bias  was  evident.  The 
same  kinds  of  treatment  are  given  with  political  issues  and  candidates. 
If  your  newspaper  consistently  buries  in  short  articles  on  its  back 
pages  favorable  material  about  a  particular  candidate  or  party  while 
giving  plenty  of  page  one  space  to  material  favoring  the  opposite 
candidate  or  party,  it  shows  a  bias. 

PLACEMENT  OF  STORY  FOR  ASSOCIATIONAL  EFFECT:  Bias  Some- 
times displays  itself  by  the  materials  which  a  newspaper  selects  to 
surround  a  particular  news  story.  A  newspaper  which  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  militantly  anti-labor  once  printed  on  its  front  page  a 
story  about  a  labor  union  that  had  won  by  striking  for  a  fifteen-cent 
hourly  increase  in  wages.  Below  that  story  was  a  news  item  concerning 
picket-line  violence  in  an  entirely  unrelated  strike.  To  the  right  was 
an  item  about  a  completely  different  union,  the  leader  of  which  had 
just  been  accused  of  Communist  connections.  To  the  left  of  the  story 
was  a  statement  by  a  corporation  lawyer  to  the  effect  that  workers 
seldom  gain  by  going  out  on  strike.  Groups  of  stories  thus  placed  in 
juxtaposition  are  called  clusters,  and  we  can  often  determine  bias 
through  a  careful  study  of  them. 

USE  OF  EMOTIONAL  WORDS:  One  of  the  best  ways  to  determine  a 
newspaper's  bias  is  to  study  its  use  of  emotive  words.  Since  such  words 
were  discussed  at  length  in  Unit  III,  we  need  not  take  them  up  again. 

OMISSIONS  OF  WHOLE  STORIES  OR  PARTS  OF  STORIES:  We  have  al- 
ready seen  how  news  reports  can  be  distorted  by  omissions.  Here  we 
might  suggest  a  few  ways  of  testing  for  omissions.  One  way  is  to  select 
two  newspapers  which  subscribe  to  the  same  news  service  (most  news- 
papers, unable  to  afford  having  reporters  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  purchase  their  news  from  news  gathering  agencies:  Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  International  News  Service,  etc.).  Then  we  can 
compare  the  treatment  given  to  the  same  news  service  story  by  two  or 
more  different  newspapers,  and  determine  whether  parts  are  omitted 
and  how  significant  the  omissions  are.  Another  way  is  to  compare  the 
account  of  a  nationally  important  political  speech  as  presented  in  a 
local  newspaper  with  the  full  text  of  the  speech,  which  can  usually  be 
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found  in  the  New  York  Times.  This  comparison,  too,  can  help  us  to 
pinpoint  significant  omissions. 

PICTURES:  Although  one  should  be  careful  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  them,  the  pictures  which  accompany  news  items  sometimes 
reveal  a  newspaper's  bias.  Are  smiling  or  flattering  poses  of  a  political 
candidate  consistently  balanced  by  frowning  or  unflattering  poses  of 
his  opponent?  If  so,  bias  is  probably  manifesting  itself. 

CARTOONS  AND  COMIC  STRIPS:  Political  cartoons  offer  such  an 
obvious  way  for  a  newspaper  to  indicate  its  bias  that  they  are  often 
placed  on  the  editorial  page.  They  provide  an  excellent  means  of  de- 
termining the  political  prejudices  of  a  newspaper.  Comic  strips, 
though  by  no  means  an  infallible  guide  to  a  paper's  bias,  do  offer  some 
indication.  It  is  commonly  known,  for  example,  that  Little  Orphan 
Annie  expresses  a  conservative  view,  whereas  Li' I  Abner  expresses  a 
liberal  political  view. 

rumor:  The  use  of  sources  not  specifically  named  commonly 
reveals  bias.  If  in  support  of  one  side  of  a  question,  political  or  other- 
wise, your  newspaper  makes  consistent  use  of  rumor,  it  is  probably 
displaying  bias.  Rumors  are  easily  spotted,  for  they  are  usually  intro- 
duced by  such  phrases  as:  "according  to  a  usually  reliable  source," 
"it  was  reported,"  "unofficial  sources  indicate."  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  phrases  do  not  always  indicate  that  the  story  is 
only  a  rumor.  Sometimes  reliable  news  "leaks"  are  given  to  news- 
papers on  the  condition  that  the  source  is  not  revealed. 

EDITORIALS:  On  a  properly  designated  editorial  page,  a  news- 
paper is  expected  to  take  responsible  positions  on  particular  issues, 
and  most  newspapers  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  and  obliga- 
tion. Many  newspapers  even  recommend  to  their  readers  how  they 
should  vote  on  particular  candidates  and  issues.  Clearly,  then,  the 
editorials  furnish  an  excellent  indication  of  political  bias.  Observe 
them  carefully. 

COLUMNISTS:  Columnists,  unlike  editorial  writers,  are  persons 
who  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  a  particular  newspaper  or 
chain  of  newspapers.  Many  columns  are  syndicated  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  basis  in  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  Such  columns  are 
always  signed  and  often  accompanied  by  a  small  inset  photo  of  the 
columnist.  Some  columnists  are  liberal,  others  conservative;  some 
Democratic,  others  Republican;  some,  of  course,  do  not  deal  with  po- 
litical matters  at  all.  A  good  newspaper  will  balance  a  liberal  with  a 
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conservative  columnist.  If  your  newspaper's  columnists  all  favor  a 
single  side,  bias  is  evident. 

These  criteria  should  help  you  to  determine  the  bias  and  preju- 
dices of  any  newspaper,  in  political  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of  thought. 
Try  them  out  on  your  newspaper. 


21  e.  The  Magazine 

Like  the  newspaper,  magazines  constitute  an 
important  medium  of  information.  Each  week  and  month  hundreds 
of  different  magazines  go  through  the  mail  into  American  homes; 
countless  others  are  purchased  at  the  news  stands  and  drug  stores. 
Magazine  reading  has  become  a  habit  deeply  embedded  in  our  way 
of  life;  hence,  we  should  become  intelligent  receivers  of  the  informa- 
tion magazines  provide. 

Much  of  what  we  had  to  say  about  the  newspaper  applies  to  the 
magazine  as  well.  Inheritor  of  the  same  proud  tradition  of  freedom, 
the  American  magazine  is  charged  with  the  same  responsibilities:  to 
inform  and  to  stimulate.  Yet  there  exist  some  very  important  differ- 
ences, and  if  we  are  to  evaluate  magazines  properly,  we  must  under- 
stand the  nature  of  these  differences. 

Like  newspapers,  magazines  are  in  business  to  make  money.  If  we 
discount  the  very  few  which  are  obvious  propaganda  sheets  for  some 
particular  cause  and  are  heavily  subsidized  by  a  wealthy  individual 
or  organization,  mass  circulation  magazines  must  sell  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  sixty  thousand  copies  per  issue  in  order  to  survive.  Like  news- 
papers, their  major  source  of  income  is  advertising,  which  in  a  very 
popular  magazine  like  Life  is  extremely  expensive.  (A  back  cover 
Life  advertisement  in  color  costs  $51,250.) 

Magazines  divide  roughly  into  two  types.  We  shall  call  one  the 
specialized-aim  magazine,  the  other  the  mass-aim  magazine.  Here  is 
how  they  differ. 

SPECIALIZED-AIM  MAGAZINE:  Since  a  magazine  requires  approx- 
imately 60,000  purchasers  to  remain  solvent,  publishers  carefully 
examine  the  potential  magazine-buying  public  for  identity  segments. 
The  total  reading  potential  of  our  nation  breaks  down  into  many  such 
segments,  some  of  them  determined  by  sex,  some  by  age,  some  by  age 
and  sex,  some  by  political  preference,  some  by  religious  preference, 
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some  by  hobbies,  some  by  economic  level,  some  by  educational  level, 
and  so  on.  When  a  magazine  publisher  feels  confident  that  he  can  ap- 
peal to  an  identity  segment  of  sixty  thousand  purchasers  or  more,  he 
aims  a  magazine  at  them.  Thus  some  magazines  are  aimed  specifically 
at  children,  some  at  teen-age  girls,  some  at  teen-age  boys,  some  at 
young  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  some  at  women  in  their 
twenties,  some  at  women  in  middle  age,  some  at  older  men.  So,  too, 
some  magazines  aim  at  identity  segments  which  are  oriented  toward 
a  particular  interest.  There  are  more  than  sixty  thousand  persons  in 
the  United  States  interested  in  hot  rods,  so  a  Hot  Rod  magazine  can 
exist.  There  are  more  than  sixty  thousand  women  interested  in  beau- 
tifying their  homes  and  yards,  so  a  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  maga- 
zine can  flourish.  In  the  same  way  there  are  magazines  aimed  at  Cath- 
olics, Jews,  Methodists;  at  Democrats,  Republicans,  Socialists;  at 
farmers,  teachers,  corporation  executives. 

One  can  almost  always  determine  the  audience  of  a  specialized- 
aim  magazine  by  looking  carefully  at  its  advertising.  A  corporation 
which  manufactures  office  furniture  and  equipment  would  waste  its 
money  advertising  its  products  in  American  Farmer,  the  audience  of 
which  is  obvious  from  its  name;  conversely,  a  manufacturer  of  auto- 
matic milking  machines  would  not  advertise  in  Fortune,  a  magazine 
which  finds  its  readers  largely  among  business  executives.  Nor  would 
we  find  the  you-can-get-a-high-school-education-at-home  advertisement 
in  Harper's,  a  magazine  aimed  specifically  at  college-educated  readers. 

Having  determined  the  probable  audience  of  a  specialized-aim 
magazine,  we  can  more  intelligently  evaluate  its  offerings,  for  we 
know  what  to  expect.  We  should  realize,  for  example,  that  in  the  Na- 
tional Review,  a  magazine  aimed  at  conservative  Republicans,  we  are 
not  likely  to  find  favorable  treatment  of  Roosevelt's  New  Deal;  in  the 
Progressive,  a  magazine  read  largely  by  liberal  Democrats,  favorable 
reports  on  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  will  be  just  as  scarce.  Whenever  you 
read  a  specialized-aim  magazine,  consider  its  audience  and  conse- 
quent bias. 

MASS-AIM  MAGAZINE:  Though  fewer  in  number,  mass-aim  maga- 
zines possess  a  much  larger  circulation  than  specialized-aim  maga- 
zines. The  mass-aim  magazine  attempts  to  cut  across  identity  segments 
of  the  reading  public  by  including  many  of  them  among  its  readers. 
Magazines  like  Time,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Reader's  Digest,  and 
Life,  all  of  which  are  mass-aim  magazines,  make  their  appeal  to  both 
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Catholics  and  Protestants,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  young  and 
old,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated.  Since 
they  seek  readers  from  diverse  identity  segments,  these  magazines 
must  be  extremely  careful  not  to  offend.  Hence,  there  is  a  tendency 
among  mass-aim  magazines  to  tread  lightly  or  avoid  altogether  the 
controversial  issues  of  our  society.  No  mass-aim  magazine,  for  ex- 
ample, would  dare  to  print  an  article  advocating  the  liberalization  of 
divorce;  to  do  so  might  cost  it  thousands  of  Catholic  readers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  publishers  of  mass-aim  magazines  never 
take  sides  on  controversial  matters.  They  do.  But  they  realize  very 
well  the  cost  (as  circulation  drops,  so  does  the  income  from  advertis- 
ing) of  taking  too  overt  a  stand.  Time's  unequivocal  support  of  the 
1955  Supreme  Court  decision  for  integration  of  the  public  schools 
cost  the  magazine  heavily  in  thousands  of  canceled  subscriptions  which 
flowed  in  from  the  South.  For  the  most  part,  then,  mass-aim  magazines 
circumvent  touchy  issues  altogether,  but  when  they  do  take  sides,  they 
usually  do  so  indirectly.  For  example,  rather  than  say,  as  could  spe- 
cialized-aim  magazines  like  The  Reporter  or  National  Review, 
that  a  Democratic — or  Republican — victory  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  the  mass-aim  magazine  often  talks  only  of  the  issues 
behind  the  parties  and  avoids  mentioning  names.  Editorial  bias  may 
be  present,  but  it  is  carefully  concealed. 

NEWS  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS  MAGAZINES:  Very  few  magazines 
accept  as  their  major  task  the  reporting  of  news.  Whereas  the  other 
mass  media  (radio,  television,  and  newspaper)  can  report  news  al- 
most instantaneously,  the  magazine  must  delay  until  its  next  weekly 
or  monthly  issue  is  published.  Therefore,  successful  news  magazines 
like  Time  and  Newsweek  depend  not  so  much  upon  scooping  newsmen 
in  the  other  media — that  they  can  seldom  do— as  upon  the  compre- 
hensive coverage  they  offer  under  convenient  classifications.  Time, 
for  example,  offers  weekly  news  and  comment  under  such  categories 
as:  art,  books,  business,  cinema,  education,  foreign  news,  hemisphere, 
letters,  medicine,  milestones,  miscellany,  music,  national  affairs, 
people,  press,  radio  and  TV,  religion,  science,  show  business,  and 
sports. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  magazines  dealing  broadly  with  current 
events  do  not  profess  to  be  news  magazines  per  se.  That  is,  they  do 
not  set  as  their  goal  the  comprehensive  and  completely  objective  pres- 
entation of  the  news.  They  aim  to  inform,  but,  more  importantly,  to 
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Stimulate  the  public.  Well-known  current  events  magazines  like  The 
Nation,  Commonweal,  National  Review,  New  Republic,  The  Reporter, 
and  The  Progressive  are  all  quite  frankly  partisan.  They  are  inter- 
preters, not  reporters  of  the  news.  Since  all  of  them  are  specialized- 
aim  magazines,  they  can  afford  to  take  vigorous  and  clear  stands  on 
controversial  issues.  The  intelligent  reader  who  wants  to  acquaint 
himself  with  both  sides  of  an  issue  will  consult  more  than  one  of  the 
current  events  magazines  before  making  up  his  own  mind.  More  spe- 
cifically, he  will  attempt  to  find  arguments  both  pro  and  con.  If,  for 
example,  he  wants  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  public  versus  private 
power  issue,  he  will  read  what  The  Progressive,  The  Nation,  or  New 
Republic  have  to  say;  then  he  will  examine  the  opposite  arguments  in 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  or  National  Review. 

We  should  expect  objectivity  of  a  news  magazine,  and  we  can 
apply  the  same  critical  yardsticks  as  we  applied  to  the  newspaper.  Of 
the  current  events  magazine,  we  should  expect  honesty,  consistency, 
and  frankness,  since  its  aim  is  not  merely  to  report  but  to  offer  con- 
sidered and  intelligent  comment  upon  the  news. 


21  f.  The  Radio 

Although  radio  has  suffered  a  partial  eclipse 
since  the  recent  development  of  television,  it  is  still  an  important  me- 
dium of  information  for  many  Americans.  Certainly  it  is  the  fastest. 
Hours  before  news  can  reach  the  streets  in  our  newspapers  or  be  filmed 
for  presentation  on  television  newscasts,  the  radio  has  been  describing 
the  latest  news  events  over  the  airwaves.  To  understand  the  contribu- 
tions of  radio  news  to  public  information  and  opinion,  we  must  differ- 
entiate among  the  studio  neivscaster,  the  on-the-spot  reporter,  and  the 
commentator. 

If  we  will  reconsider  our  definition  of  a  report,  we  will  recognize 
that  the  studio  newscaster,  since  he  has  not  actually  experienced  the 
things  about  which  he  is  talking,  presents  us  with  reports  of  reports. 
He  merely  reads  news  items  as  they  have  been  given  him  by  the  sta- 
tion's news  editor  or  as  they  come  over  the  wire  from  news-gathering 
agencies.  Any  bias  or  prejudice  which  creeps  into  his  newscast  cannot 
be  attributed  to  him  directly,  but  to  the  news  editor  of  the  station  or  the 
news-gathering  agencies  themselves.  Usually,  however,  the  news  editor 
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is  responsible.  He  can  and  sometimes  does  slant  material  in  many  of 
the  same  ways  as  the  newspaper  editor:  by  a  selection  of  items,  by 
the  omission  or  addition  of  facts,  by  improper  weighting,  by  juxta- 
position with  other  stories,  by  using  emotional  language.  These  prac- 
tices should  have  no  place  in  a  studio  newscast,  which  has  as  its 
function  the  objective  presentation  of  the  news. 

On-the-spot  reporting  was  impossible  before  the  advent  of  the 
radio.  Now,  however,  we  have  become  accustomed  to  having  many 
events  reported  to  us  by  an  actual  observer  while  they  are  happening 
(or  tape-recorded  for  later  presentation).  We  do  not  always  know 
when  news  is  going  to  break,  but  whenever  an  important  event  can  be 
anticipated,  whether  it  be  a  World  Series  game  or  the  arrival  of  a 
foreign  dignitary,  radio  will  usually  be  there  to  report  it.  This  does 
not  mean  that  on-the-spot  reports  are  always  objective.  The  local  foot- 
ball or  baseball  announcer  is  an  on-the-spot  reporter,  yet  he  almost 
invariably  fails  to  be  objective. 

News-making  interviews  such  as  the  weekly  Meet  the  Press  pro- 
gram should  be  included  in  on-the-spot  reporting.  On  this  type  of 
broadcast  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  bias,  though  it  often  is  pres- 
ent. If  you  notice,  for  example,  that  a  particular  interviewer  con- 
sistently asks  Republican  guests  more  difficult  and  embarrassing 
questions  than  Democratic  guests,  the  interviewer  probably  leans 
toward  the  Democratic  views.  So,  too,  the  very  selection  of  people  to 
be  interviewed  often  exhibits  bias.  Whenever  the  majority  of  persons 
selected  for  interview  represent  one  side  of  an  issue,  we  ought  to  be 
suspicious. 

The  commentator  differs  from  the  studio  newscaster  and  the  on- 
the-spot  reporter  as  the  current  events  magazine  does  from  the  news 
magazine.  His  job  is  not  so  much  to  report  the  news  as  to  comment 
upon  it.  In  short,  he  presents  his  analysis  and  views  of  current  events. 
If  we  are  to  interpret  intelligently  the  events  about  which  he  com- 
ments, we  must  understand  and  take  into  account  the  commentator's 
frame  of  reference.  Most  radio  commentators  have  a  consistent  bias, 
and  many  people  select  as  their  favorite  commentator  the  one  whose 
bias  most  nearly  approximates  their  own.  If  you  find  yourself  con- 
tinually agreeing  with  a  particular  commentator,  his  prejudices  are 
probably  the  same  as  yours.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  continually 
offended,  continually  made  angry,  by  what  he  says,  the  chances  are 
that  his  prejudices  are  the  opposite  of  yours. 
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Intelligent  people  always  attempt  to  identify  the  position  of  the 
various  commentators.  Several  tests  will  generally  prove  useful.  First, 
listen  for  consistent  patterns  in  the  commentator's  selection  of  items 
for  analysis.  For  example,  does  he  continually  analyze  issues  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  one  political  party?  Does  he  continually  select 
news  items  interesting  to  one  identity  segment  of  people  (old,  reli- 
gious, young,  farmers,  city  dwellers)  ?  Second,  listen  for  consistent 
patterns  in  the  inferences  he  draws  and  the  judgments  he  makes.  Does 
he  continually  infer  from  his  facts,  for  example,  that  a  particular 
political  figure  is  extremely  wise  or  extremely  healthy,  that  a  particu- 
lar nation  is  extremely  benevolent  or  extremely  tyrannous?  Does  he 
continually  employ  emotional  words  of  unfavorable  connotation  in 
describing  labor  leaders.  Democrats,  Republicans,  Englishmen,  Rus- 
sians, teenagers,  and  so  on?  Third,  keep  in  mind  the  sponsor  of  the 
commentator.  If  he  sells  a  vitamin  serum  for  people  over  sixty,  the 
commentator  may  tend  to  slant  the  news  toward  the  aged.  If  he  is 
sponsored  by  a  labor  organization,  he  may  slant  toward  labor;  if  by 
a  large  automotive  corporation,  toward  big  business. 

Once  the  bias  of  a  commentator  has  been  determined,  the  listener 
can  evaluate  the  news  better.  As  in  reading  newspapers  or  magazines, 
the  intelligent  listener  will  expose  himself  to  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
Before  making  up  his  mind,  for  example,  on  the  merits  of  a  labor  bill 
pending  in  Congress,  he  will  listen  to  a  commentator  sponsored  by 
General  Motors  Corporation,  then  to  another  sponsored  by  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 


2lg.  Television 

The  newest  of  our  news-disseminating  me- 
dia, television,  may  well  become  the  most  important.  Technical  ad- 
vances within  the  past  few  years  have  resulted  in  the  development  of 
video  tape  and  the  manufacture  of  light  cameras  which  can  be  easily 
transported  to  news  sources.  In  fact,  television  today  can  do  most  of 
the  things  radio  can  do,  and  some  others. 

The  three  types  of  television  news  progi'ams  approximate  very 
closely  those  of  radio.  And  although  most  of  the  tests  for  objectivity 
that  we  have  discussed  in  connection  with  radio  and  the  other  media 
apply  to  television  as  well,  there  are  some  important  additional  com- 
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ments  to  be  made.  The  studio  newscaster  in  television  sometimes 
merely  reads  news  report.  More  often  than  not,  however,  a  film  of  the 
events  themselves  is  flashed  on  the  screen  simultaneously.  This  practice 
assists  objectivity,  for  the  audience  not  only  hears  the  newscaster 
reporting  the  event,  but  actually  sees  the  event  (or  aftermath  of  the 
event).  Thus  at  the  very  same  time  we  are  being  told  of  a  giant  flood 
in  northern  California  we  see  pictures  of  the  flood  on  the  screen.  And 
when  we  are  told  by  the  newscaster  that  "a  large  and  enthusiastic 
crowd  greeted  the  President  on  his  return  to  Washington,"  we  our- 
selves can  determine  the  size  and  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  seeing  the 
film.  Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  we  can  see  only  that  portion  of  a 
film  which  the  film  editor  has  selected. 

Because  we  can  see  and  hear  many  events  occurring,  there  is  less 
necessity  in  television  for  commentary  and  description.  We  need  only 
compare  the  radio  and  the  television  accounts  of  a  prize  fight  to  under- 
stand the  tremendous  difference.  Hence,  there  are  far  fewer  commen- 
tators on  television  than  on  radio. 

Like  radio,  television  offers  exciting  new  vistas  in  the  area  of 
on-the-spot  reporting.  Through  both  sponsored  and  public  service 
programs  the  major  television  networks  annually  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  present  viewers  with  live  broadcasts  of  anticipated  news 
events  as  they  take  place.  The  television  presentations  of  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  national  conventions  over  recent  years  has  without 
doubt  helped  to  create  a  more  politically  alert  public.  The  audience 
itself,  since  it  actually  sees  and  hears  convention  proceedings,  is  less 
dependent  upon  commentators'  accounts.  Likewise,  comment  on  and 
analysis  of  the  convention  must  conform  generally  to  the  facts  present- 
ed to  the  viewer.  In  a  radio,  newspaper,  or  magazine  account  we  would 
have  to  take  the  reporter's  word  that  a  particular  candidate  appeared 
tired  or  sad  or  happy;  on  television  we  can  make  our  own  inferences. 

The  material  of  this  unit  has  been  concerned  mainly  with  the 
difficulties  of  objective  reporting  and  with  deviations  from  objectivity 
in  our  mass  media  of  communication.  Some  might  think  that  we  have 
been  unnecessarily  scrupulous  in  setting  up  our  demands  for  objec- 
tivity and  excessively  critical  of  the  mass  media.  Yet  when  one  con- 
siders the  extreme  importance  of  objectivity  in  a  democracy,  the 
criticism  and  scrupulosity  might  be  excused.  As  American  citizens,  we 
must  be  informed  fairly  and  honestly  about  the  issues  of  the  day;  like- 
wise we  must  be  stimulated  to  form  independent  opinions  on  those 
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issues.  Unless  we  are  so  informed  and  stimulated,  our  votes  cannot 
be  intelligent;  and  unless  our  votes  are  intelligent,  democracy  can- 
not provide  good  government. 

Although  the  mass  media  may  sometimes  fall  below  the  standard 
of  objectivity  expected  of  them,  they  still  perform  a  valuable  function. 
Within  the  limits  of  economic  expediency,  they  are  free  to  present  all 
the  news  items  of  the  day.  If  they  were  not,  we  should  have  serious 
cause  for  alarm.  Moreover,  though  they  do  not  always  attain  complete 
objectivity  in  their  presentation  and  complete  honesty  in  their  analysis 
of  the  news,  flagrant  violations  such  as  the  absolute  suppression  of  im-^ 
portant  news  items  are  rare.  If,  for  example,  our  mass  media  abso- 
lutely refused  to  present  any  news  stories  concerning  one  party's  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  then  we  Americans 
would  be  in  serious  difficulty. 

As  responsible  citizens  we  need  at  once  to  recognize  the  difficulties 
in  and  the  necessity  for  objective  reporting.  We  must  read  and 
listen  to  reports  with  intelligence  and  understanding.  If  we  demand 
of  our  sources  of  information  greater  objectivity  and  honesty,  we  may 
indeed  improve  our  mass  media;  and  if  we  improve  our  mass  media, 
we  will  improve  our  democratic  America. 
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UNIT   VII  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Select  a  controversial  subject  upon  Avhich  you  have  definite  convictions. 
Write  three  200-word  reports  on  the  subject.  Slant  one  version  so  that  it 
agrees  with  your  convictions.  Slant  the  second  version  against  your  con- 
victions. Try  to  achieve  objectivity  in  the  third. 

2.  Deliver  a  three-  to  four-minute  objective  speech  on  the  same  subject.  Try 
to  avoid  all  inferences  and  judgments.  Be  prepared  to  defend  your  objectivity 
during  the  discussion  which  will  follow  your  speech. 

3.  Record  any  inferences  and  judgments  that  you  detect  in  your  classmates' 
spoken  reports.  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  speakers  how  these  inferences  and 
judgments  detracted  from  objectivity.  Test  the  worth  of  all  inferences  by 
examining  the  body  of  known  facts  upon  which  they  are  based. 

4.  Select  one  of  the  following  assignments  for  thorough  discussion  and  evalu- 
ation in  class: 

a.  Compare  the  news  coverage  of  three  newspapers  from  different  areas 
of  the  country  (Chicago  Tribune,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  New  York 
Times) .  Determine  which  of  the  three  newspapers  is  the  most  objective 
and  the  most  accurate  in  its  news  coverage.  Use  as  the  basis  for  your 
evaluation  the  criteria  presented  in  section  21d. 

b.  Compare  the  coverage  of  a  radio  or  television  news  broadcast  with  that 
of  your  local  newspaper.  Be  certain  that  the  two  media  originate  at 
approximately  the  same  time.  What  omissions  or  discrepancies  can  you 
detect?  Can  they  be  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  medium?  Can  you 
account  for  them  in  any  other  way?  What  advantages  do  you  detect 
in  each  of  the  two  media? 

c.  Compare  and  contrast  three  current  events  magazines  published  during 
the  same  week.  Find  one  major  news  item  which  is  commented  upon 
in  all  three.  What  differences  in  bias  can  you  detect?  Can  you  find 
examples  of  emotive  language?  Can  you  establish  with  reasonable 
accuracy  the  identity  segment  toward  which  each  magazine  is  directed? 


UNIT   VII   EXERCISES 

1.  Study  a  series  of  political  cartoons  in  one  newspaper.  What  editorial  bias 
is  expressed?  Is  the  point  of  view  consistent?  Would  you  say  that  cartoons 
are  developed  principally  by  means  of  analogy?  Explain. 
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2.  Read  the  leading  editorial  in  three  successive  issues  of  the  same  newspaper. 
Then  examine  each  issue  for  news  coverage  on  the  subject  of  the  editorial. 
Do  you  find  in  the  news  stories  a  reflection  of  the  editorial  position? 

3.  Listen  to  or  watch  a  news-making  interview  {Meet  the  Press,  Face  the 
Nation,  etc.)  and  determine  how  the  various  interviewers  and  guests  express 
their  biases.  Does  the  guest  avoid  certain  areas  of  discussion?  Are  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  interviewers  fair?  Do  you  consider  any  part  of  the 
program  sensational? 

4.  Determine  the  most  objective  sentence  in  each  of  the  following  sets.  Be 
prepared  to  defend  your  choice. 

a.  Mr.  Samson,  our  janitor,  was  canned. 
Mr.  Samson,  our  janitor,  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Samson,  our  janitor,  was  asked  to  tender  his  resignation. 

b.  The  young  lady  was  drunk. 
The  young  lady  was  in  her  cups. 

The  young  lady  was  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

c.  Governor  Black  refused  to  compromise  his  convictions. 
Governor  Black  stood  firm. 

Governor  Black  took  a  mulish  attitude. 

d.  Labor  leaders  present  proposals  to  employers. 

Free  enterprise  system  suffers  under  demands  of  labor  bosses. 
Labor's  champions  ask  for  fair  play  from  employers. 

5.  Attempt  to  determine  the  identity  segments  of  two  specialized-aim  magazines 
by  studying  the  advertising. 

6.  Compare  the  quality  of  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  New  York  Times  and  in 
a  local  newspaper.  What  significant  diiferences  do  you  detect? 

7.  Defend  or  challenge  the  following  statements  in  class  discussion : 

a.  In  a  free  enterprise  economy  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  has  the  right 
to  omit  any  news  he  considers  unsuitable  for  publication. 

b.  Radio  has  lost  its  usefulness  as  a  mass  medium  of  communication. 

c.  Error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
it. — Thomas  Jefferson 

d.  Comic  strips  are  for  the  illiterate. 

e.  Sex  and  crime  stories  should  be  omitted  from  respectable  newspapers. 

f.  I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right 
to  say  it. — Voltaire 

g.  The  power  of  the  press  in  the  hands  of  highly-educated  men,  in  inde- 
pendent position,  and  of  honest  purpose,  may  indeed  become  all  that 
it  has  been  hitherto  vainly  vaunted  to  be. — John  Ruskin 
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UNIT   VIII:  DOING   RESEARCH 


Have  you  ever  considered  how  barren  the 
world  would  be  if  each  generation  were  left  to  work  out  solutions  to 
its  problems  without  help  from  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
past?  Most  of  the  comforts  we  enjoy  and  the  knowledge  we  possess 
would  be  lost  to  us,  for  without  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  to  build  upon, 
we  would  spend  our  time  discovering  anew  the  fundamental  bases  of 
human  existence:  how  to  build  fires,  avoid  wild  animals,  construct 
shelters,  cook  food.  Indeed,  without  the  ability  to  transmit  his  dis- 
coveries to  future  generations,  man  could  not  advance  beyond  the 
primitive  stage. 

Luckily,  not  every  generation  is  so  isolated.  The  history  of  man- 
kind, with  certain  exceptions,  is  a  story  of  continual  progress,  continual 
building  upon  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  past  ages.  The  automobile 
we  drive  today  had  its  origins  in  the  "new  science"  which  emerged  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  the  democracy  we  enjoy  is  the  result  of  con- 
tinual governmental  experiment  since  the  dawn  of  history.  And  just  as 
confidently  as  we  have  built  upon  the  past,  so  the  future  will  build  upon 
the  present. 

The  men  who  engage  in  the  constant  process  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  and  development  are  called  research- 
ers or  research  scholars.  The  process  by  which  they  achieve  this  ex- 
tension is  called  research.  Sometimes  research  results  in  exciting  dis- 
coveries: a  new  law  of  gravitation,  a  theory  of  the  leisure  class,  an 
electric  light,  a  polio  vaccine.  More  often,  however,  it  produces  only 
minute  extensions  of  human  knowledge.  Contributing  to  the  work  of 
every  Newton,  Veblen,  Edison,  or  Salk  were  many  unheralded  yet 
painstaking  researchers,  each  of  whom  added  a  bit  toward  our  total 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Here  in  college  you  are  asked  to  write  a  freshman  research  paper, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  you  become  familiar  with  the  research 
process.  As  an  upperclassman  you  will  be  expected  to  undertake  and 
complete  research  projects  without  much  guidance  from  your  instruc- 
tors. And  if  you  ultimately  advance  to  graduate  study,  you  will  conduct 
independent  research  culminating  in  fresh  and  original  conclusions. 
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Since  a  good  deal  of  your  college  experience  will  be  in  research 
of  one  kind  or  another,  you  should  learn  the  intricacies  of  the  research 
process  as  soon  as  possible.  In  fact,  college  instructors  recognize  that 
freshmen  well  trained  in  research  methodology  possess  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  fellow-classmates  who  have  not  been  given  such  prepara- 
tion in  high  school.  If  you  can  master  the  fundamentals  of  research  as 
presented  in  this  unit,  you  will  have  made  a  significant  contribution 
toward  your  future  success  in  college. 


22 


Selecting  the  Subject 


Your  instructor  may  wish  to  assign  a  special 
subject  for,  let  us  say,  a  1500-2000  word  research  paper.  If  he  does, 
you  should  be  thankful,  for  the  problem  of  selecting  a  suitable  subject 
for  research  can  be  difficult.  Not  only  has  he  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  type  of  subject  which  lends  itself  well  to  research,  but  he  also  knows 
generally  the  resources  of  your  library. 

Usually,  however,  the  burden  of  selecting  a  subject  will  rest 
largely  on  your  shoulders.  A  little  extra  time  and  energy  spent  in  the 
first  and  very  important  step  of  the  research  process  can  save  you  many 
a  headache  later  on. 


22a.  Availability  of  Material 

Advanced  researchers  with  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  at  their  disposal  travel  wherever  material  on  their 
subject  happens  to  be  located.  In  our  research  projects,  however,  we 
will  have  to  be  realistic  and  limit  ourselves  to  subjects  about  which  our 
local  and  college  libraries  contain  sufficient  information.  Thus,  unless 
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you  happen  to  live  in  Boston,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  deal 
with  any  subject  which  requires  that  you  consult  newspaper  files  for 
1704.  It  will  be  to  your  advantage,  then,  to  consult  with  your  instructor 
and  librarian  about  available  materials  once  you  have  decided  upon  a 
general  area  for  research. 


22b.  Limitation  of  the  Subject 

After  you  have  ascertained  the  availability 
of  materials  within  a  general  area,  select  a  subject  about  which  you 
possess  a  genuine  curiosity  and  which  is  not  too  large  in  scope.  Most 
failures  in  student  research  result  from  the  selection  of  a  subject  that 
is  too  broad. 

You  cannot  write  an  acceptable  2000-word  paper  on  "American 
Foreign  Policy."  Such  a  subject,  because  it  includes  all  United  States 
dealings  with  all  foreign  countries  since  the  birth  of  our  nation,  needs 
to  be  limited.  You  could  not  possibly  consult  all  the  available  material 
on  the  subject,  nor  could  you  in  a  short  paper  do  more  than  generalize 
vaguely  about  it. 

Many  subjects  can  be  narrowed  according  to  time  or  space.  When- 
ever possible  this  should  be  done.  For  example,  the  subject  "American 
Foreign  Policy"  could  be  narrowed  in  time  to  "American  Foreign 
Policy  in  1803."  Still  further  limitation  is  possible.  Perhaps  "The 
Louisiana  Purchase,"  since  it  was  one  of  our  several  dealings  with 
France  during  1803,  would  be  suitable.  The  careful  student  would 
narrow  the  subject  even  more  and  might  end  up  with  "Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Part  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase"  or  "Napoleon's  Reasons  for 
Concluding  the  Louisiana  Purchase." 


24c.  Deciding  Upon  a  General  Aim 

You  do  not  decide  upon  a  general  aim  after 
choosing  your  subject.  The  two  choices  are  made  simultaneously.  You 
must  learn  to  differentiate  between  subjects  and  aims  which  do  and 
those  which  do  not  constitute  research.  Papers  on  "My  Favorite  Jazz 
Musician"  or  "My  Childhood  in  New  England,"  interesting  as  they 
might  be,  cannot  be  considered  research.  Certainly  you  carmot  find 
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material  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  about  your  evaluation 
of  various  musicians  or  your  childhood  experiences.  These  are  per- 
sonal matters,  not  subjects  for  research. 

Likewise,  subjects  with  which  you  are  so  strongly  involved  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  remain  objective  should  be  avoided. 
The  researcher  engages  himself  in  a  search  for  truth;  he  is  determined 
to  follow  truth  wherever  it  leads  him.  Since  he  must  approach  his  ma- 
terials with  an  open  mind,  bias  and  prejudice  have  no  place  in  the  re- 
search process.  The  student  who  selects  as  his  subject  "Presbyterian- 
ism,  the  Only  True  Form  of  Christianity"  is  prejudiced  from  the  start; 
he  cannot  be  an  objective  researcher.  It  is  wise  for  the  beginning  re- 
searcher to  avoid  emotionally  charged  subjects  of  a  controversial 
nature.  Only  the  most  open-minded  and  objective  person  should 
attempt  to  deal,  for  instance,  with  "Eugene  Debs'  Contributions  to 
Economic  Theory"  or  "The  Hutchins  Plan  to  De-emphasize  College 
Football." 

Generally  speaking,  all  research  papers  can  be  separated  by  aim 
into  two  types,  the  problem  paper  and  the  descriptive  paper.  We  need 
to  understand  the  demands  of  each. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  PAPER:  Most  Student  research  falls  into  this 
category.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  by  descriptive  paper 
we  do  not  mean  the  description  of  a  bird,  a  lake,  or  a  tree.  Instead,  the 
descriptive  research  paper  is  one  in  which  we  seek  merely  to  find  and 
record  the  facts  about  our  subject.  Though  the  subject  of  such  a  paper 
may  and  should  be  complex — certainly  it  should  require  that  we  con- 
sult several  different  sources  of  information — it  is  not  generally  con- 
troversial. "The  Activities  of  the  First  Marine  Division  in  the  Battle 
of  Iwo  Jima,"  "Recent  Advances  in  the  Breeding  of  Holstein  Cattle," 
or  "The  Purchase  of  Alaska"  would  be  suitable  subjects  for  descriptive 
research.  There  exists  no  violent  controversy  about  these  things;  there 
are  no  real  problems  to  be  solved.  The  researcher  need  only  find  his 
information  and  record  it  in  an  objective,  intelligent,  and  coherent 
way.  The  conclusions  reached  at  the  end  of  a  descriptive  research 
paper  ought  to  be  largely  restatements  of  important  findings;  there 
should  be  no  argumentative  analysis  of  the  findings. 

THE  PROBLEM  PAPER:  Unlike  the  descriptive  paper,  the  second 
type  of  research  investigates  a  genuine  problem.  Problem  research 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  paper  on  "The  Critical  Reception  of  John  Stein- 
beck's East  of  Eden."  The  researcher  must  consult  the  reviews  in  vari- 
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ous  newspapers  and  magazines  for  critical  opinion ;  then,  on  the  basis 
of  the  criticisms,  draw  some  conclusions  about  how  the  book  was  re- 
ceived. The  subject  "Anti-Semitism  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Venice?"  illustrates  a  slightly  different  type  of  problem  research.  Here 
we  have  a  subject  about  which  much  has  been  written  and  many  con- 
clusions have  been  reached.  Yet  there  is  violent  disagreement  about 
Shakespeare's  intentions:  was  he  prejudiced  against  Jews  or  not?  In 
this  type  of  research,  by  far  the  more  difficult,  the  researcher  consults 
not  only  the  play  itself,  but  the  various  arguments  and  conclusions 
about  the  play  and  the  times  in  which  the  play  was  written.  Then  he 
presents  as  objectively  as  possible  his  argument  for  one  view  or  the 
other. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  we  realize  from  the  start  the  kind 
of  research  we  are  doing.  Often  the  line  between  descriptive  and  prob- 
lem research  is  thin.  The  descriptive  paper  on  "The  Activities  of  the 
First  Marine  Division  in  the  Battle  of  Iwo  Jima"  could  veiy  easily  be 
converted  into  a  problem  paper  on  "Was  the  Iwo  Jima  Invasion  Neces- 
sary?" Likewise,  "Recent  Advances  in  the  Breeding  of  Holstein  Cattle" 
could  become  "The  Significance  of  Recent  Advances  in  the  Breeding 
of  Holstein  Cattle."  Each  of  these  types  places  special  demands  upon 
the  researcher;  hence,  he  must  identify  the  type  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
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Using  the  Library 


Thomas  Carlyle  once  remarked  that  "a  li- 
brary is  a  university."  And  insofar  as  the  function  of  the  college  or 
university  consists  of  passing  down  from  generation  to  generation  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  mankind,  the  remark  is  accurate.  You  may 
have  discovered  already  that  your  college  library  is  the  intellectual 
heart  of  the  campus. 

Of  course,  college  libraries  vary  in  size.  Some  university  libraries 
in  the  United  States  contain  literally  millions  of  books.  But  though 
the  size  may  vary  considerably,  the  basic  procedures  for  use  will  be 
much  the  same.  Your  research  project  will  give  you  valuable  training 
in  library  techniques. 


23a.  Bibliographical  Tools 

The  largest  library  in  the  country  would  be 
almost  worthless  to  the  researcher  unless  it  contained  some  way  for 
him  to  locate  materials  on  a  particular  subject.  Luckily,  all  libraries 
contain  various  bibliographical  tools — devices  through  the  use  of 
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which  we  can  compile  a  bibliography  of  books,  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles,  government  publications,  and  pamphlets  upon  our  sub- 
ject. Learning  to  use  the  most  important  of  these  bibliographical  tools 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  researcher. 


23b.  The  Card  Catalog 

The  card  catalog  furnishes  the  most  conven- 
ient starting  place  for  a  list  of  books  on  your  subject.  In  the  catalog  all 
the  books  your  library  possesses  are  listed  alphabetically  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways:  (1)  by  the  author's  last  name,  (2)  by  the  first  significant 
word  of  the  title,  and  (3)  by  the  subject  or  subjects  treated.  Often  the 
author-title  catalog  is  separate  from  the  subject  catalog  (see  Figure  7) . 
If  you  know  either  the  author  or  the  title  of  a  book  on  your  subject, 
look  it  up  in  the  author-title  catalog.  The  subject  catalog  should  be 
used  to  locate  additional  books  on  your  topic.  But  when  you  use  the 
subject  catalog,  remember  that  your  exact  topic  may  not  be  listed.  You 
may  have  to  hunt  in  order  to  find  a  subject  listing  that  includes  it. 
Although  your  library's  subject  catalog  may  not  contain  a  separate 
listing  for  books  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  you  are  almost  certain  to 
find  such  books  listed  under  United  States  Foreign  Relations  and/or 
under  United  States  Presidents-Monroe.  Similarly,  you  may  have  to 
look  under  Architecture  to  find  books  about  skyscrapers. 


23c.  Periodical  Indexes 

Magazine  articles  concerning  your  subject 
must  be  located  through  the  periodical  indexes.  Of  these,  the  Readers' 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  is  the  best  known  and  the  one  your  uni- 
versity library  is  most  likely  to  possess.  Like  most  periodical  indexes, 
the  Readers'  Guide  is  cumulative;  that  is,  it  is  constantly  added  to  so 
that  it  may  be  kept  up-to-date.  All  material  which  has  appeared  in  some 
two  hundred  popular  American  periodicals  since  1900  is  indexed  in 
successive  volumes  of  the  Readers'  Guide  by  author  and  by  subject. 

Sample  entry :  When  misfortune  smiles.  B.  Keller,  il  Atlan  196:89-90 
S'55. 
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Explanation:  An  illustrated  article  entitled  "When  Misfortune  Smiles," 
written  by  B.  Keller,  will  be  found  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
volume  196,  pages  89-90.  in  the  September,  1955,  issue. 

Like  other  periodical  indexes,  the  Readers'  Guide  employs  many 
abbreviations.  These,  however,  are  alwrays  explained  on  a  page  near 
the  front  of  each  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  Readers'  Guide  your  library  will  almost  cer- 
tainly contain  a  number  of  the  following  specialized  periodical  in- 
dexes. They  can  often  be  extremely  useful  for  work  on  a  research  paper. 

Agricultural  Index;  1916  to  present.  Issued  monthly;  three-year  cumulations. 
Subject  index  to  select  list  of  agricultural  periodicals,  bulletins,  books. 

Applied  Arts  Index;  1957  to  present.  Issued  monthly;  annual  cumulations. 
Subject  index  for  select  periodicals  in  handicraft,  architecture,  engineer- 
ing, and  applied  science. 

Art  Index;  1929  to  present.  Issued  quarterly;  annual  cumulations.  Author 
and  subject  index  for  museum  bulletins  and  fine  arts  periodicals. 

Biography  Index;  1946  to  present.  Issued  quarterly;  annual  cumulations. 
Subject  index  to  important  biographical  materials  in  both  books  and 
periodicals. 

Book  Review  Digest;  1905  to  present.  Issued  monthly;  annual  cumulations. 
Subject,  title,  and  author  index  to  published  book  reviews  in  selected 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Caution:  check  not  only  the  year  in  which  a 
book  was  published,  but  the  following  year  as  well. 

Business  Index;  1957  to  present.  Issued  monthly;  annual  cumulations.  Sub- 
ject index  for  select  periodicals  in  business,  trade,  and  finance. 

Catholic  Periodical  Index;  1930  to  present.  Issued  quarterly;  four-year 
cumulations.  Subject  index  to  materials  in  selected  Catholic  periodicals. 

Dramatic  Index;  1909  to  present.  Issued  annually.  Index  of  presentations, 
reviews,  and  articles  concerning  both  English  and  American  theaters. 

Education  Index;  1929  to  present.  Issued  ten  times  a  year;  three-year  cumu- 
lations. Subject  and  author  index  to  bulletins,  periodicals,  and  important 
books  on  education.  Also  reviews  of  books  concerned  with  education. 

Engineering  Index;  1906  to  present.  Issued  annually.  Subject  and  author 
index  to  materials  in  technical  engineering  periodicals. 

Essay  and  General  Literature  Index;  1900  to  present.  Issued  semi-annually; 
seven-year  cumulations.  Author,  subject,  and  title  index  to  essays  and 
articles  in  2144  volumes  of  collections  and  miscellaneous  works. 

Industrial  Arts  Index;  1913  to  1957.  Issued  monthly;  annual  cumulations. 
Subject  index  for  select  periodicals  in  engineering,  business,  trade,  finance, 
science.  Contains  no  author  index.  (Also  see  Business  Index.) 

International  Index;  1907  to  present.  (Until  1920  called  Readers'  Guide 
Supplement.)  Issued  quarterly;  three-year  cumulations.  Author  and  sub- 
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ject  index  to  about  300  serious  periodicals  from  various  countries  dealing 
generally  with  science  and  the  humanities. 

Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature;  1802  to  1906.  Subject  index  to  nine- 
teenth century  English  and  American  periodicals.  Extremely  important 
bibliographical  source  for  nineteenth-century  subjects. 

Public  Affairs  Information  Service  Bulletin;  1915  to  present.  Issued  weekly; 
annual  cumulations.  Subject  index  to  periodicals,  pamphlets,  government 
documents,  and  books  treating  economics,  government,  and  public  affairs. 

United  States  Government  Publications,  Monthly  Catalog;  1895  to  present. 
Lists  available  government  publications  in  all  fields. 


23cf.  Newspaper  Index 

Many  research  subjects  require  that  you  con- 
sult newspapers.  Only  one  comprehensive  index  of  an  American  news- 
paper is  available  to  all  libraries,  The  New  York  Times  Index.  Since 
1913  the  New  York  Times,  one  of  our  very  best  newspapers  for  cover- 
age and  objectivity,  has  published  a  monthly  index  with  annual  cumu- 
lations. This  index  lists  all  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  subject  matter  and  directs  you  to  the  date  of  issue,  page, 
and  column.  And  the  index  not  only  assists  you  in  finding  articles  in 
the  New  York  Times,  but  in  other  newspapers  as  well.  Since  all  news- 
papers publish  news  stories  about  important  events  at  approximately 
the  same  time,  you  can  locate  items  in  other  papers  after  ascertaining 
the  date  of  the  event  from  The  New  York  Times  Index. 


23e.  Other  Bibliographical  Sources 

Very  often  you  can  augment  and  strengthen 
your  bibliography  by  consulting  the  bibliographies  of  research  schol- 
ars who  have  worked  on  the  same  subject  as  yours  or  on  one  closely 
related.  The  authors  of  entries  in  reputable  encyclopedias  are  experts 
in  their  fields,  and  the  bibliographies  with  which  they  end  their  articles 
are  generally  reliable.  Also  authors  of  scholarly  books  and  articles  in 
learned  periodicals  often  print  a  list  of  their  bibliographical  refer- 
ences; these,  too,  can  give  valuable  guidance.  For  instance,  suppose 
your  subject  is  "The  Relationship  Between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams."  You  are  scanning  a  biography  of  Adams  and  you  notice  in  the 
author's  bibliography  (usually  at  the  back  of  the  book,  but  occasion- 
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ally,  in  parts,  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters)  that  he  consulted  a  published 
volume  of  letters  which  passed  between  the  two  men.  You  will  want  to 
add  that  volume  to  your  bibliography. 


23f.  Reference  Toofs 

Your  library  is  certain  to  contain  a  number 
of  general  and  special  works  which  make  available  to  you  a  plentiful 
variety  of  information.  These  works  are  called  reference  works,  and 
they  are  so  important  as  handy  tools  for  research  that  most  libraries  do 
not  allow  them  to  circulate.  Therefore,  you  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
always  accessible. 

Constance  M.  Winchell's  Guide  to  Reference  Books  will  assist  you 
in  finding  the  works  most  useful  to  you,  but  your  reference  librarian, 
since  he  knows  what  reference  tools  the  library  possesses,  will  be  your 
most  important  source  of  information  concerning  these  works.  Talk 
with  him;  he  will  be  glad  to  lend  assistance. 


23g.  Encyclopedias 

Encyclopedias  are  readily  available  and  of- 
fer us  vast  storehouses  of  information.  But  you  should  realize  that 
encyclopedias  furnish  only  an  introduction  to  research.  Though  they 
are  generally  reliable,  they  cannot  probe  very  deeply  because  of  space 
limitations. 

GENERAL  ENCYCLOPEDIAS:  You  are  probably  already  acquainted 
with  one  or  more  general  encyclopedias.  You  may  not,  however,  know 
how  to  evaluate  them.  A  good  encyclopedia  should : 

(1)  be  revised  quite  often  so  that  the  material  is  kept  up-to-date; 

(2)  publish  annual  supplements  which  incorporate  new  develop- 
ments ; 

(3)  identify  its  contributors  so  that  readers  can  check  the  au- 
thority of  the  alleged  "experts"; 

(4)  offer  brief  bibliographies  of  the  more  important  sources  of 
information  for  any  given  subject. 

By  far  the  best  of  the  general  encyclopedias  are  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  New  International  Ency elope- 
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dia  and  Collier  s  Encyclopedia.  Whenever  the  latest  editions  of  these 
are  available,  use  them  in  preference  to  other  general  encyclopedias. 
SPECIALIZED  ENCYCLOPEDIAS:  Some  encyclopedias  do  not  take 
all  knowledge  into  their  scope;  they  aim  instead  to  survey  one  area  of 
knowledge  only.  These  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  listed 
below,  probe  somewhat  more  deeply  into  individual  subjects  and  are 
generally  compiled  by  experts  in  the  field. 


Agriculture:  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture  (Liberty  H.  Bailey),  4 
vols.  1907-09:  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  (Liberty  H.  Bailey), 

3  vols.  1928-42. 

Art:  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings  (John  Champlin  and  Charles 
Perkins),  4  vols.  1888:  Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  Art,  2  vols.  1937. 

Business:  Encyclopedia  of  Banking  and  Financing  (Glenn  G.  Munn),  1949. 

Chemistry:  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry  (Jocelyn  Thorpe  and 
M.  A.  Whiteley) ,  9  vols.  1937-49. 

Education:  Cyclopedia  of  Education  (Paul  Monroe),  5  vols.  1911-13; 
Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  (Walter  S.  Monroe),  1941. 

Government:  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  (A.  C.  McLaughlin  and 
A.  B.  Hart),  3  vols.  1914. 

History:  Cambridge  Ancient  History  (Bury  and  others),  17  vols.  1928-39; 
Cambridge  Medieval  History  (Bury  and  others),  8  vols.  1911-36;  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History  (Ward  and  others),  13  vols.  1926;  Dictionary  of 
American  History  (James  T.  Adams),  6  vols.  1940;  An  Encyclopedia  of 
World  History  (William  L.  Langer),  1952;  Historical  Atlas  (William 
R.  Shepherd),  1929. 

Literature:  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature  (Trent  and  others), 

4  vols.  1917-33;  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (Ward  and 
others) ,  15  vols.  1907-27;  Encyclopedia  of  Literature  (Joseph  T.  Shipley) , 
2  vols.  1946;  Familiar  Quotations  (John  Bartlett),  1955;  A  Literary  His- 
tory of  England  (Baugh  and  others),  1948;  Literary  History  of  the  United 
States  (Spiller  and  others) ,  3  vols.  1948;  Oxford  Companion  to  American 
Literature  (James  D.  Hart),  1948;  Oxford  Companion  to  Classical  Liter- 
ature (Sir  Paul  Harvey),  1937;  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Literature 
(Sir  Paul  Harvey),  1946. 

Music:  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (George  Grove) ,  9  vols. 
1954;  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Oscar  Thomp- 
son), 1949. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology:  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
(James  Mark  Baldwin) ,  3  vols.  1910;  Encyclopedia  of  Psychology  (Philip 
Harriman) ,  1946. 

Religion:  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  17  vols.  1907-22;  The  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, 12  vols.  1925;  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (James  Has- 
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tings) ,  13  vols.  1911-27;  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (James  Hastings) ,  5  vols. 

1898-1902. 
Science:  Hutchinson's  Technical  and  Scientific  Encyclopedia,  4  vols.  1935-36; 

Van  Nostrand's  Scientific  Encyclopedia,  1947. 
Social  Sciences:  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (Edwin  B.  A.  Seligman 

and  Alvin  Johnson),  15  vols.  1930-35;  Peoples  of  All  Nations,  7  vols. 

1922-23. 


23h.  Biographical  Dictionaries 

Very  often  in  the  process  of  doing  research 
we  want  quickly  to  find  biographical  material  about  some  person.  We 
may  want  the  present  address  of  John  Steinbeck;  we  may  need  to  find 
out  what  university  Winston  Churchill  attended ;  we  may  want  to  ascer- 
tain Perry  Miller's  qualifications  as  an  authority  on  Colonial  America; 
or  perhaps  we  need  only  to  know  Thomas  Jefferson's  birth  and  death 
dates.  Whatever  the  question  concerning  bibliographical  material  may 
be,  our  library  is  almost  certainly  equipped  to  give  us  the  answer. 

There  are  many  specialized  biographical  dictionaries  such  as 
Who's  Who  in  Engineering  and  Directory  of  American  Scholars,  but 
the  following  list  contains  those  which  will  satisfy  most  of  our  usual 
inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

Living  persons :  Who's  Who  in  America,  issued  biennially  since  1899. 
Dead  persons :    Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  21  vols.  1928-44,  occa- 
sional supplements. 

BRITISH 

Living  persons :  Who's  Who,  issued  annually  since  1849. 
Dead  persons :    Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  63  \oh.  1885-1901,  occa- 
sional supplements. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Living  persons:  International  Who's  Who,  latest  edition  1952. 
Dead  persons:    World  Biography,  2  vols.  1948. 


23/.  Almanacs  and  Yearbooks 

Since  many  research  subjects,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  statistics,  require  that  we  locate  quite  recent  ma- 
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terials,  we  must  often  make  use  of  various  reference  tools  in  the  fol- 
lowing list.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  have  been  published  annually 
since  the  date  listed. 


The  American  Yearbook,  1910-19;  1925-50.  Record  of  important  events  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Americana  Annual,  1923.  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

The  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,  1938.  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1949.  Summary  of  Congressional  and 
other  governmental  activities.  Kept  up-to-date  by  Congressional  Quarterly 
Weekly  Reports. 

Facts  on  File,  1940.  Weekly  digest  of  world  news  with  annual  cumulative 
index. 

The  New  International  Yearbook,  1907.  Supplement  to  the  Neiv  Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1878.  Statistics  on  the  social,  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  industrial  organizations  of  the  United  States. 

Social  Work  Yearbook,  1929.  Biennial  summary  of  facts  relating  to  social 
work. 

Statemans  Yearbook,  1864.  Statistical  report  of  industrial  and  political 
events  throughout  the  world. 

United  Nations  Yearbook,  1946.  Recounts  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 


23j.  The  Pamphlet  File 

Many  research  subjects,  especially  those 
dealing  with  a  recent  or  local  controversial  issue,  require  that  you  con- 
sult pamphlets.  For  this  reason  many  libraries  maintain  a  pamphlet 
file.  If  your  library  has  such  a  file,  try  to  make  use  of  it. 


24 


The  Research  Process 


All  researchers  follow  a  basically  similar 
process.  The  college  professor  gathering  material  for  a  two-volume 
History  of  Frontier  Literature  in  America  goes  through  essentially  the 
same  steps  as  a  college  freshman  writing  a  research  paper  of  two  thou- 
sand words  on  "Nebraska  Poets."  His  task  may  be  longer  and  some- 
what more  complex  than  that  of  the  freshman,  but  his  method  is  the 
same. 

Before  we  describe  and  explain  the  process,  however,  a  few  words 
of  caution.  You  are  interested  in  doing  your  research  effectively  and 
with  as  little  wasted  time  as  possible.  The  research  process  which  fol- 
lows is  aimed  to  help  you  do  just  that.  Until  you  have  been  through  the 
entire  process,  you  may  think  there  are  unnecessary  steps ;  you  may 
even  attempt  short  cuts.  If  you  do,  however,  you  will  almost  invariably 
find  that  you  have  made  more  rather  than  less  work  for  yourself.  Every 
step  in  the  process  is  there  for  a  reason,  though  the  reason  is  not  always 
obvious  at  first.  Every  number  you  are  asked  to  record,  every  word  you 
are  asked  to  put  in  quotation  marks,  every  form  you  are  asked  to  follow 
has  a  definite  purpose — it  promotes  efficiency.  On  your  first  or  your 
thousandth  attempt  at  doings  research,  you  will  want  to  follow  all  the 
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directions  to  the  letter.  Refer  to  them  often:  at  the  very  least,  after  com- 
pleting each  new  step  in  the  process.  The  more  carefully  you  follow 
them,  the  easier  will  be  your  task. 


24a.  Collecting  a  Working  Bibliography 

As  soon  as  you  have  received  your  instruc- 
tor's "go-ahead"  on  a  limited  topic  for  research,  you  will  want  to  find 
out  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  In  short,  you  will  construct  a 
working  bibliography,  the  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  bulletins,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  which  you  expect  to  consult.  The  preceding  sec- 
tion on  "Using  the  Library"  pointed  out  probable  bibliographical 
sources.  Look  through  that  section  again  to  determine  whether  any  of 
the  special  sources  relate  to  your  topic;  also  consult  likely  subject 
headings  both  in  the  card  catalog  and  in  appropriate  periodical 
indexes. 

Although  you  will  continue  to  add  new  bibliographical  items  as 
your  research  progresses,  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  make 
this  preliminary  search  for  materials  a  thorough  one.  First,  it  will  tell 
you  whether  your  library  contains  enough  material  on  your  specific 
subject.  Second,  it  will  allow  you  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of 
the  books  and  articles  to  be  read.  You  may  find,  for  example,  that  one 
person  has  written  several  articles  on  your  subject.  The  latest  some- 
times appears  to  supersede  the  earlier  ones;  by  reading  only  this,  you 
save  time.  Third,  if  you  find  several  promising  references,  you  gain 
the  confidence  which  comes  with  knowing  that  there  is  enough  material 
to  carry  through  your  research. 

When  you  locate  a  likely  source,  you  should  immediately  make 
out  a  bibliography  card  according  to  the  pattern  in  Figure  8.  Use  either 
3"  X  5"  or  4"  x  6"  cards,  whichever  your  instructor  directs,  but  make 
sure  that  you  include  all  the  necessary  information  in  the  correct  form. 


24b.  Annotating  the  Bibliography 

After  you  have  gathered  a  working  bibliog- 
raphy and  have  made  out  a  separate  card  for  each  item,  you  are  ready 
to  begin  the  next  step,  that  of  annotation.  Work  done  on  this  step  will 
pay  rich  dividends  in  time  saved  later  on. 
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Actually  the  process  of  annotation  (writing  notes  to  yourself  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bibliography  cards)  involves  several  sub-steps,  which 
we  will  take  up  in  order, 

( 1 )  Take  your  bibliography  cards  to  the  library  and  locate  each 
source  individually.  For  those  items  which  your  library  does  not  con- 
tain, annotate  your  card  as  in  Figure  9.  Do  not  dispose  of  the  card;  it 
represents  work  on  your  part  and  your  instructor  will  want  to  see  evi- 
dence of  all  your  work. 


Notice  that 
the  annota- 
tion is  a 
note  to 
yourself 


^ 


uj^erso/^  's  ryj/'/osop/iU  of  l<4fr  a/7^ /^<x'y 
370-7S, 


Figure  9 


J 


(2)  Investigate  and  evaluate  individually  each  of  the  bibliog- 
raphical items  which  your  library  possesses.  To  simplify  explanation, 
let  us  assume  that  you  are  doing  research  on  "The  Personal  Relation- 
ship Between  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Thomas  Carlyle." 

You  have  already  found  that  your  library  does  not  contain  the 
Huggard  article  which  appeared  in  Philological  Quarterly,  and  you 
have  annotated  your  card  accordingly  (Figure  9) .  You  will  also,  how- 
ever, make  annotations  on  the  sources  which  your  libraiy  has. 

First,  determine  whether  or  not  the  source  is  primary  or  secon- 
dary. A  primary  (or  original)  source  is  the  earliest  record  of  partic- 
ular facts  or  the  closest  you  can  come  to  the  subject  about  which  you 
are  writing ;  a  secondary  source  is  something  written  about  the  subject 
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by  someone  using  original  sources.  This  means  that  for  our  subject 
anything  written  by  Emerson  or  Carlyle  concerning  their  relationship 
or  about  each  other  should  be  considered  a  primary  source:  their  let- 
ters, their  literary  works,  their  journals.  Likewise,  memoirs  or  works 
of  contemporaries  who  knew  the  two  men  are  primary  sources.  Things 
written  about  the  Carlyle-Emerson  relationship  by  modern  scholars, 
however,  should  be  considered  secondary  sources.  Label  your  bibliog- 
raphy cards  accordingly,  as  in  Figure  10. 

Having  determined  whether  a  source  is  primary  or  secondary, 
evaluate  it  for  its  usefulness.  If  we  take  your  bibliographical  source  7 
as  an  example,  you  might  skim  through  the  book  (use  the  index  and 
table  of  contents  as  guides  for  this  process)  and  find  that  pages  57-58 
contain  an  account  of  the  first  meeting  between  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 
Make  an  annotation  to  that  effect,  as  in  Figure  11. 


9^/  7 

~777e  A/re  a_f  cj21§J2£^Jl> 
A/ec^  yh^^/c,  /9JA. 


Figure  11 

You  might  discover  through  Who's  Who  in  America  that  Brooks, 
the  author,  has  written  a  great  deal  about  American  literature  and  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  of  an  authority;  and  you  might  find  through  the 
Book  Review  Digest  that  the  book  was  reviewed  favorably  by  other 
Emerson  scholars.  If  so,  add  these  evaluations,  as  in  Figure  12. 

If  only  pages  57-58  bear  on  your  subject,  you  now  have  a  rather 
complete  annotation  for  this  particular  source,  and  you  should  pro- 
ceed to  annotate  all  the  other  items  in  your  bibliography.  This  task 
will  take  time,  but  when  you  arrive  at  the  next  major  step  in  the  re- 
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9^/ 


Figure  12 

search  process,  that  of  taking  notes  on  your  materials,  you  will  know 
just  what  to  read  and  how  much  importance  you  can  attach  to  individ- 
ual sources. 


24c.  Jtxk\ng  Notes 

Now  that  you  have  assembled  and  annotated 
your  bibliography,  you  are  ready  to  collect  notes  on  the  subject.  There 
are  two  good  reasons  for  your  observing  scrupulously  the  following 
system  and  form  of  taking  notes.  First,  after  you  have  read  several 
items  on  your  subject  your  memory  may  cease  to  distinguish  them 
sharply.  All  the  material  may  seem  to  amalgamate  into  one  confused 
and  blurry  mass.  Moreover,  without  notes  you  would  not  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  precise  facts  and  statements  which  you  will  need  later 
in  writing  the  paper.  Second,  when  you  write  your  final  paper,  you 
will  need  to  identify  your  sources  of  information.  Unless  your  note 
cards  are  in  the  proper  form,  you  will  be  hopelessly  lost. 

There  are  four  essential  parts  of  any  note  card:  (1)  the  note 
itself,  the  facts  or  opinions  recorded;  (2)  a  key  number  to  indicate 
the  exact  source  and  a  page  number  to  indicate  the  location  in  the 
source;  (3)  a  slug  (or  topic  heading)  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
noted  material ;  (4)  comments  or  notes  to  yourself  regarding  the  noted 
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•Slug 


The  noted 
material  it- 
self. Observe 
that  it  is 
part  pars* 
phrase,  part 
quotation. 

Note  to 
youiwlf 


Sample  Note  Card 

Figure  13 

material.  The  sample  note  card  in  Figure  13,  taken  from  bibliographi- 
cal source  8,  demonstrates  these  four  parts. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  specific  rules  concerning  the 
kind  of  notes  you  should  take.  Each  subject  makes  its  own  demands. 
As  you  proceed  with  your  research,  your  judgment  will  improve,  for 
you  will  sense  better  the  kind  of  material  which  ought  to  be  put  on  a 
note  card.  The  following  general  rules,  however,  ought  to  be  observed : 

( 1 )  Take  only  one  note  per  card.  Never  attempt  to  put  several 
different  notes  on  the  same  card  even  though  they  may  seem  to  be 
closely  related.  Proper  slugs  will  permit  you  to  bring  similar  materials 
together  at  the  proper  stage  in  your  work. 
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(2)  Distinguish  between  facts  and  opinions.  The  work  of  the  re- 
porting unit  should  have  trained  you  to  detect  the  difference  between 
facts  and  opinions.  That  Emerson  arrived  at  the  Carlyle  farmhouse  at 
7:30  P.M.  is  a  fact,  that  the  conversation  consisted  of  "clear  fine  talk" 
is  merely  Carlyle's  opinion. 

(3)  Distinguish  carefully  between  paraphrased  and  quoted  ma- 
terial. Most  of  the  material  on  your  note  cards  will  be  paraphrased. 
That  is,  you  will  have  digested  the  words  of  the  author  in  your  own 
words.  However,  unusually  important  material  or  striking  statements 
that  you  may  want  to  quote  in  the  final  paper  should  be  taken  verbatim 
from  the  source.  Be  certain  that  you  indicate  these  by  quotation  marks 
(check  use  of  ellipsis  marks  and  brackets  in  Reference  Index). 

(4)  Distinguish  between  material  taken  from  your  source  and 
your  own  comments.  Too  often  a  researcher  comments  about  the  ma- 
terial on  his  note  card  and  later  confuses  his  comment  with  the  source 
material  itself.  Differentiate  either  by  writing  your  own  comments  in 
pencil  or  ink  of  a  different  color  or  by  inserting  your  comments  in 
brackets  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  (see  example  in  Figure  13) . 

(5)  Take  ample  notes.  Very  few  students  doing  research  the  first 
time  take  sufficient  notes;  they  attempt  to  rely  on  memory.  Then  when 
they  put  their  papers  together,  they  find  themselves  scurrying  back  to 
the  library  to  check  facts.  Advanced  researchers,  knowing  that  it  is 
better  to  have  too  many  than  too  few,  often  take  three  or  four  times  as 
many  notes  as  they  need  for  the  final  paper.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is, 
"When  in  doubt,  take  a  note." 


24d.  Making  the  Outline 

All  the  while  that  you  were  taking  notes  you 
should  have  been  constructing  mentally  a  rough  outline  of  your  sub- 
ject. The  slugs  which  you  wrote  at  the  top  of  each  note  card  represented 
subdivisions  of  varying  importance.  And  you  undoubtedly  found  that 
as  you  progressed  with  your  reading,  the  outline  of  the  final  paper 
became  clearer  and  clearer.  At  length  you  will  reach  the  point  where 
you  will  commit  the  outline  to  paper. 

Usually  it  will  be  helpful  to  review  all  your  note  cards  quickly 
before  writing  the  outline.  This  will  give  you  a  fresh  idea  of  the  ma- 
terials you  have  at  hand.  Then,  if  your  subject  might  lend  itself  to 
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various  types  of  development,  jot  the  possibilities  down  on  paper. 
Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  a  1500-2000  word  paper  cannot  develop 
adequately  more  than  three  or  four  main  points.  Study  the  outlines 
and  decide,  perhaps  with  your  instructor's  assistance,  which  would 
best  suit  your  subject.  Next,  go  through  your  note  cards  again  and 
sort  them  out  according  to  your  outline.  After  each  item  in  the  outline, 
list  the  key  numbers  of  all  applicable  note  cards,  as  in  Figure  14.  This 
procedure  will  help  identify  your  strong  and  weak  points,  and  often 
you  will  want  to  do  a  little  more  reading  on  the  weaker  items.  It  will 
also  help  you  put  the  note  cards  in  order  for  the  writing  of  the  rough 
draft. 


24e.  Writing  the  Rough  Draft 

By  this  time  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  your  subject.  You  have  constructed  an  outline  to  follow, 
and  your  note  cards  are  organized  for  writing.  Your  next  task  is  to 
write  the  rough  draft  of  your  paper. 

Observance   of  the  following  suggestions   will   help    make   your 
paper  effective. 

AIM:  Whenever  you  write,  you  must  decide  upon  the  kind  of 
audience  you  will  address.  A  research  paper  ought  to  be  directed  at 
an  intelligent  reader,  one  who  already  possesses  some  general  back- 
ground information  on  your  subject  and  desires  to  know  more  about 
it.  If,  for  example,  you  are  writing  on  "Jefferson's  Part  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase,"  you  need  not  go  into  a  long  description  of  the  terri- 
tory involved,  nor  need  you  tell  the  reader  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  You  may 
assume  that  your  reader  knows  these  facts.  To  devote  much  space  to 
trivial  or  elementary  background  material  not  only  postpones  the 
essential  matter  of  your  paper  but  also  insults  the  reader's  intelligence. 

STYLE :  The  style  of  a  research  paper  should  be  formal.  The  pur- 
pose of  research  is  to  accumulate  and  convey  information ;  its  purpose 
is  not  to  stimulate  emotional  reactions.  Your  style  should  be  direct, 
compact,  and  simple. 

support:  The  research  paper  must  furnish  support  (or  proof) 
for  its  assertions.  In  the  final  paper  you  will  be  asked  to  identify  the 
sources  of  your  supporting  facts  and  quotations.  In  the  rough  draft, 
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I.   Similarities  in  the  personality  and  beliefs  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle 
(6-4,  6-5,  11-2,  3-12) 

A.  Both  deeply  religious  (3-7,  7-4,  2-2,  2-8) 

B.  Both  influenced  by  German  philosophy  (7-9,  5-2) 

C.  Both  strong  individualists  (3-4,  6-1,  11-3,  2-8) 
II.   The  growth  of  the  friendship 

A.  Emerson's  visit  to  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtock  (8-1,  9-4) 

B.  Emerson's  help  in  the  publishing  of  Carlyle's  first  book  (9-7, 
3-9) 

C.  Their  meetings  in  London  (6-2,  14-2,  9-7) 

D.  Lengthy  correspondence  between  them  (7-2,  7-4,  5-8,  5-16) 
III.   The  waning  of  the  friendship  (11-4) 

A.  Growing  differences  between-  them 

1.  Attitude  toward  slavery  (13-2,  9-6) 

2.  Attitude  toward  democracy  (9-8,  4-4,  12-1) 

3.  Shift  in  Carlyle's  interest  from  philosophy  to  history 
(4-9,  3-1,  12-6) 

B.  Carlyle's  criticism  of  Emerson  (5-9,  12-4) 

C.  Carlyle's  coolness  toward  Emerson  during  his  second  visit  to 
England  (11-4,  8-8,  5-1) 

D.  Termination  of  correspondence  between  them  (5-6,  7-7) 


Sample  Outline 

Figure  14 

however,  you  will  find  it  convenient  and  time-saving  merely  to  list  in 
parentheses  the  key  numbers  of  the  note  cards  from  which  supporting 
material  is  taken. 

quotations:  (See  also  24h.)  All  instructors  know  that  a  lazy 
student's  research  paper  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  quotations  hap- 
hazardly strung  together  with  weak  transitional  statements.  The  pur- 
pose of  research  is  to  digest  material  from  various  sources,  not  merely 
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to  reproduce  it.  Generally  speaking,  direct  quotations  from  your 
sources  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum ;  use  them  only  for  very  impor- 
tant or  striking  assertions.  Most  of  your  material  should  be  digested 
and  summarized  in  your  own  words. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  CONCLUSION:  Both  the  introduction  and  the 
conclusion  of  your  research  paper  should  be  short.  Try  to  take  no 
more  than  a  paragraph  for  each.  Remember  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  introduction  is  to  orient  the  reader  to  the  purpose  of  your  re- 
search, that  of  the  conclusion  is  to  restate  your  findings.  Avoid  the 
temptation  to  present  extensive  background  material  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  to  use  the  conclusion  as  a  catch-all  for  all  the  note  cards  you 
were  not  able  to  use  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 


24f.  Puffing  Together  the  Final  Paper 

You  have  noticed  by  now  that  a  research 
paper  requires  considerably  more  patience  and  work  than  most  of  the 
papers  you  have  written.  But  a  carefully  prepared  and  attractively 
presented  final  product  will  justify  many  hours  of  work.  Like  the 
other  steps  in  the  research  process,  this  one  makes  its  rigid  demands 
as  to  form  and  procedure.  Let  us  now  consider  what  these  are. 


24g.  Footnoting 

The  most  obvious  difference  between  the  re- 
search paper  and  the  other  papers  you  have  written  is  the  presence  of 
footnotes.  Since  your  research  is  based  largely  upon  the  writings  of 
others,  you  must  acknowledge  the  sources  you  have  used.  Footnotes 
serve  a  threefold  function:  first,  they  are  a  courteous  way  of  giving 
credit  where  it  is  due;  second,  they  indicate  the  thoroughness  of  your 
research ;  third,  they  allow  the  interested  reader  to  consult  the  sources 
you  have  used  if  he  desires  further  information  on  the  subject. 

FOOTNOTE  requirements:  Invariably  the  beginning  researcher 
will  ask  the  question,  "What  shall  I  footnote  in  my  paper?"  This  is 
not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  Common  sense  and  scholarly  tradition 
have  established  the  following  general  practices: 
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( 1 )  Whenever  you  quote  someone  directly,  you  should  designate 
in  a  footnote  the  source  of  the  quotation. 

(2)  All  facts,  statistical  or  otherwise,  which  are  unusual,  con- 
troversial, or  not  generally  known  ought  to  be  footnoted.  The  re- 
searcher must,  of  course,  exercise  good  judgment  in  deciding  what  is 
unusual,  controversial,  or  not  generally  known.  Certainly  the  fact  that 
Columbus  discovered  what  he  thought  to  be  India  in  1492  would  not 
require  a  footnote.  To  footnote  such  a  fact  would  not  only  indicate 
your  own  lack  of  good  sense,  but  would  also  insult  your  reader's  in- 
telligence. The  fact,  however,  that  in  July  1958,  there  were  5,294,000 
unemployed  workers  in  the  United  States  is  not  generally  known, 
hence  would  require  a  footnote. 

(3)  Whenever  you  cite  opinions  or  value  judgments  taken  from 
written  sources,  whether  you  quote  directly  or  not,  a  footnote  is  need- 
ed. If,  for  example,  you  want  to  cite  someone's  opinion  that  Herbert 
Hoover,  our  thirty-first  President,  was  responsible  for  the  Wall  Street 
Crash  of  1929,  you  had  better  footnote  your  source. 

(4)  Sometimes  you  may  have  to  offer  supplemental  information 
or  comment  about  something  in  the  text  of  your  paper.  These  should 
appear  in  informational  footnotes.  This  kind  of  footnote,  however, 
should  be  used  sparingly;  generally,  anything  important  enough  to 
warrant  further  comment  ought  to  be  included  in  the  text. 

FOOTNOTE  FORMS:  Though  different  schools,  textbooks,  and  pe- 
riodicals recommend  slightly  differing  footnote  forms  (consisting 
usually  of  variant  form,  punctuation,  and  abbreviations),  the  aim  of 
the  reference  footnote  is  always  the  same:  to  tell  readers  the  exact 
source  of  important  statements  in  a  paper.  The  system  recommended 
here  is  widely  accepted;  once  you  have  mastered  it,  you  will  have 
little  difficulty  if  another  instructor  requires  minor  variations. 

(1)  Books.  The  first  time  you  refer  to  a  book  or  pamphlet  in 
your  paper  the  footnote  should  give  the  author's  name  not  inverted, 
the  title  (underlined  to  indicate  italics),  the  editor  or  translator  (if 
any),  the  place  of  publication  and  the  date  in  parentheses,  the  volume 
(if  more  than  one)  in  Roman  numerals,  and  the  number  of  the  page 
or  pages  from  which  the  material  in  the  text  is  taken. 

1  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Life  of  Emerson  (New  York,  1932) ,  73. 

^  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  C.  E.  Norton  (Lon- 
don, 1883) ,  II,  68. 
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Later  references  to  the  same  work,  except  those  which  follow 
consecutively  (these  will  be  discussed  in  a  moment),  require  only  a 
shortened  form.  Unless  more  than  one  work  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks  is 
being  used  in  the  paper,  his  last  name  and  the  page  number  of  the 
reference  will  suffice. 

3  Brooks,  211. 

If  you  intend  to  use  more  than  one  book  or  article  written  by  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  you  must  cite  his  last  name,  the  title,  and  the  page  number. 

*  Brooks,  The  Life  of  Emerson,  211. 

(2)  Magazines.  The  first  time  you  refer  to  a  magazine  article 
your  footnote  should  give  the  author's  name,  the  title  of  the  article  in 
quotation  marks,  the  name  of  the  magazine  (underlined  to  indicate 
italics),  the  volume,  the  date  in  parentheses,  and  the  page. 

^  William  A.  Huggard,  "Emerson's  Philosophy  of  War  and  Peace," 

Philological  Quarterly,  22  (July,  1943),  371. 
6  H.  0.  Kussell,  "Bank  Night,"  The  New  Republic,  86  (May  6,  1936), 

365-66. 

Like  later  references  to  a  book,  those  to  a  magazine  article  may  be 
shortened  to  include  only  the  author's  last  name  and  the  page  number. 

^  Huggard,  372. 

If  you  use  more  than  one  book  or  article  written  by  William  A.  Hug- 
gard, include  the  title  of  the  article  as  well. 

*  Huggard,  "Emerson's  Philosophy  of  War  and  Peace,"  371. 

(3)  Newspapers.  The  first  reference  footnote  to  a  newspaper 
article  should  contain  the  author's  name  (if  known),  the  headline  in 
quotation  marks,  the  name  of  the  newspaper  underlined,  the  date,  sec- 
tion number  (if  any),  page,  and  column. 

*  "Eisenhower  Speaks  to  Farmers,"  New  York  Times  (October  2, 1956) , 

p.  1,  col.  4. 
1"  "Mantle  Nears  Ruth's  Record,"  Chicago  Tribune  (September  2, 1956) , 
sec.  3,  p.  2,  col.  5. 
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Later  references  to  a  newspaper  article,  if  not  consecutive,  require 
identification  only  by  headline  and  location. 

'^  "Eisenhower  Speaks  to  Farmers,"  p.  1,  col.  4. 

(4)  Ibid.  Whenever  two  or  more  consecutive  footnotes  refer  to 
the  same  book,  magazine  article,  or  newspaper  article,  use  Ibid,  (an 
abbreviation  of  the  Latin  ibidem,  meaning  "in  the  same  place")  for 
the  succeeding  footnotes.  If  the  second  footnote  refers  to  the  same  page 
as  well  as  to  the  same  source,  use  Ibid,  alone;  if  it  refers  to  a  different 
page  in  the  same  source,  use  Ibid,  followed  by  the  page  number. 

'-  Charles  Carpenter  Fries.  The  Structure  of  English  (New  York.  1952) , 

293. 
13  Ibid. 
'*  Ibid,  109-10. 

(5)  Anonymous  Authorship.  Whenever  the  name  of  an  author 
is  unknown,  as  often  in  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  (but  rarely 
in  books),  the  title  is  the  first  item  in  the  footnote. 

^^  Plain  Words  About  Communism  (Chicago,  1958),  27. 
i«  "Magazine  Tax,"  Time,  68  (August  20,  1956) ,  35. 

(6)  Second-Hand  Materials.  Sometimes  you  will  want  to  cite 
primary  material  which  is  not  available  to  you  but  which  you  have 
found  quoted  in  a  secondary  source.  Both  sources  should  be  included 
in  the  footnote. 

1'  Thomas  Elyot,  Of  the  Knowledge  Which  Maketh  a  Wise  Man  (London, 
1533)  ;  quoted  in  Joseph  Menton.  Humanist  Wisdom  (New  York, 
1947),  96. 

(7)  Encyclopedia  Articles.  Encyclopedias  are  usually  too  lim- 
ited in  scope  to  be  of  use  to  the  researcher,  but  if  you  should  find  it 
necessary  to  cite  material  from  an  encyclopedia,  the  reference  foot- 
note should  contain  the  title  of  the  article,  the  name  of  the  encyclo- 
pedia, and  the  edition.  Page  numbers  are  not  required  if  the  article 
is  no  longer  than  one  page. 

1*  "Coventry  Patmore,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  15th  edition. 
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(8)  Special  Situations.  Sometimes  a  special  or  unusual  foot- 
noting problem  will  arise.  When  this  happens  you  should  consult  with 
your  instructor;  he  will  tell  vou  how  to  handle  it. 


24li.  Quoting 

No  mark  of  punctuation  is  as  sacred  as  the 
quotation  mark.  The  rules  governing  its  usage  are  rigid ;  indeed,  they 
must  be  to  protect  the  individual  quoted. 

( 1 )  Whenever  you  use  the  exact  words  of  a  source,  regardless 
of  length,  you  must  indicate  your  debt.  For  short  quotations  this  is 
done  by  inserting  the  quoted  material  in  quotation  marks;  for  quota- 
tions of  more  than  fifty  words  the  quoted  material  is  merely  indented 
in  the  text  (see  Figure  15). 

(2)  Whenever  you  cut  something  out  between  two  quoted  words, 
you  must  indicate  the  omission  by  ellipsis  marks  (.  .  .).  Be  certain, 
however,  that  the  omission  does  not  change  the  intended  meaning  of 
the  original  quotation.  Of  the  two  shortened  versions  of  the  quotation 
which  follows,  the  first  is  acceptable ;  the  second  is  not,  for  it  changes 
the  intended  meaning. 


ORIGINAL       "I  shall  always,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  oppose  those  people  who 
QUOTATION   advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States." 

SHORTENED  Govemor  Checkers  said,  "I  shall  always  .  .  .  oppose  those  people 
VERSION        who  advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States." 

SHORTENED  Govemor  Checkers  said,  "I  shall  always  .  .  .  advocate  the  violent 
VERSION         overthrow  of  the  United  States." 


(3)  Whenever  you  insert  words  of  your  own  between  two  quoted 
words,  you  must  indicate  the  addition  by  brackets  [  ] .  The  follow- 
ing example  demonstrates  their  use. 


ORIGINAL  "When  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  was  first  published,  he  considered  it 

QUOTATION  just  another  run-of-the-mill  novel." 

QUOTATION  "When  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  was  first  published  [1938],  he  [John 

WITH  Steinbeck]  considered  it  just  another  run-of-the-mill  novel." 

ADDITIONS 
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24i*.  Parts  of  the  Final  Paper 

Your  completed  paper  should  contain  the 
following  parts,  each  beginning  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper: 

(1)  Title  page.  This  should  give  the  title  of  the  paper,  your 
name,  the  date  submitted,  and  usually  the  course  and  section  number. 

(2)  Outline.  The  finished  outline,  unlike  the  one  from  which 
you  wrote  your  rough  draft  (Figure  14),  need  not  contain  the  key 
numbers  of  note  cards  applying  to  each  section.  Be  sure  that  you  in- 
clude any  additions  or  changes  you  may  have  made  while  writing  the 
paper. 

(3)  Text.  The  text  of  your  paper,  complete  with  footnotes,  is  the 
important  core  of  all  your  research.  Before  typing  or  writing  this  sec- 
tion, review  the  section  on  "Footnoting"  to  be  sure  your  footnotes 
follow  the  recommended  forms  (see  Figure  15). 

(4)  Bibliography.  This  is  a  list  of  all  the  sources  you  have  ac- 
tually used  in  the  paper.  All  these  sources  should  be  listed  alphabeti- 
cally by  the  last  name  of  the  author,  or,  if  the  source  is  anonymous,  by 
the  first  significant  word  of  the  title  (see  Figure  16). 


24/.  The  Ethics  and  Spirit  of  Research 

Thus  far  in  this  unit  we  have  been  concerned 
primarily  with  the  mechanics  of  research:  the  selection  and  limitation 
of  a  subject,  the  use  of  the  library,  the  process  of  constructing  a  bibliog- 
raphy, taking  notes,  making  an  outline,  and  handling  footnotes.  We 
have  found  that  careful  research  requires  the  mastery  of  these  me- 
chanical processes.  Important  as  these  details  are,  however,  they  are 
of  little  value  unless  the  student  understands  the  ethical  obligations 
and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  research. 

Suppose  you  have  a  player  on  your  school  football  team  who  has 
mastered  all  the  mechanical  details  of  the  game.  He  not  only  has 
learned  to  the  letter  his  assignment  on  every  play,  but  has  cultivated 
the  skill  of  blocking,  tackling,  running,  kicking,  and  catching  passes. 
He  lacks  but  one  thing,  the  spirit  of  the  game:  he  does  not  care  if  his 
team  wins,  he  does  not  even  care  whether  he  plays  the  game.  He  would 
not  be  a  very  valuable  player. 
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Atttu 


Cji/Mti*A^ 


4 


^1  '  /OtL^-C*^') 


I^IMCM^ 


cottee   served  to  the  whole  company  and  drank  some  himself. 
-Igy  this  act  he  "re-united  the  contending  parties,  and   /  . 
brought  coffee  into  greater  esteem  than  ever."  3u4^  Af*    C    J 

As  coffee  became  more  and  more  popular^  it  met  with 
similar  religious  persecutions  and  medical  oppositions  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  it  was  introduced  into  particu- 
lar areas.  However,  because  of  its  extensive  popularitie^^-^^-?— '-) 
the  oppositions  were  always  short  and  of  little  signifi- 


cance. In  1580,  Pope  Clement  VIII  baptized  and  proclaimed  ,«  ,*- 
coffee  unharmful  and  a  truly  Christian  beverage.'  A  cen- 
tury later  coffee  was  favorably  appraised  when  a  London 


coffee  house  put  out  the  following  leaflet:"! 


^^  ^^miXt'Su^  "^^^   grain  of  berry  called  coffee  is  a  simple\ 


3  grain 
nnocent  thing.  It  much  quickens  the  spirits     |/»W  ■/" 

nst  j 


'  and  makes  the  heart  lightsome;  it  is  good  again. 

/  sorq  eyes,  and  the  better  if  you  hold  your  head  |  ""^'^^i 

'   over  it  and  take  in  the  steam  that  way.  It  is    V  SxMiiGi 

jOi*^"'  '         good  for  headache  and  to  prevent  consumption     f       0       ^ 

^****;    \       and  the  cough  of  the  lungs.  It  is  excellent  to   | 

tX4tci- ncAMiJict^      prevent  and  cure  dropsy,  gout,  and  scurvy.  It 

^fip^AXA  V  is  a  most  excellent  remedy  against  the  spleen, 

Vhypochondriac  minds  and  the  liket*.  44c^^t^^^f^ 

— ^ii"< /  ■^  '^^ 


2w.  H.  Ukers,  All  About  Coffee  (New  York,  1935),  15. 
3lbld.,  21. 

*H.  Bracker,  "About  Coffee,"  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
21  (March  30,  1952),  36-37. 


Sample  Manuscript  Pace 

Figure  15 
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Figure  16 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  researcher  who  knows  how  to  collect 
a  bibliography,  make  note  cards,  construct  an  outline,  handle  foot- 
notes, etc.,  but  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  research.  Three  things 
characterize  this  spirit:  genuine  curiosity,  complete  objectivity,  and 
faith  in  truth.  They  are  closely  related. 

A  researcher  without  genuine  curiosity  for  his  subject  is  almost 
useless.  If  you  view  your  research  project  merely  as  another  class  as- 
signment, merely  as  a  way  to  get  a  grade,  you  lack  this  essential  atti- 
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tude.  Curiosity  breeds  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  generally  pays 
dividends.  Instructors  who  have  directed  thousands  of  students  through 
research  projects  have  noticed  that  almost  invariably  the  best  papers 
are  handed  in  by  students  who  have  become  excited  and  enthusiastic 
over  their  subjects. 

Complete  objectivity  is  the  second  essential  part  of  the  research 
spirit.  The  researcher  tries  insofar  as  is  humanly  possible  to  keep  an 
open  mind.  He  approaches  his  subject  without  bias  or  prejudice;  if  he 
has  any  preconceptions,  he  is  ready  to  change  them  whenever  his  find- 
ings indicate  that  he  has  been  wrong.  Above  all,  he  investigates  all 
sides  of  every  issue.  The  person,  for  instance,  who  sets  out  to  prove 
that  participation  in  school  athletics  is  beneficial  to  the  student  must 
investigate  unfavorable  as  well  as  favorable  evidence.  If  he  neglects 
material  unfavorable  to  his  contention,  then — no  matter  how  well  he 
handles  the  mechanical  details — he  has  failed  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  research. 

The  third  ingredient  of  the  research  spirit,  faith  in  the  truth,  is 
closely  related  with  the  second.  We  must  have  the  faith  that  truth,  no 
matter  how  uncomfortable  or  shocking  it  may  seem  for  the  moment,  is 
better  than  prejudice,  superstition,  or  outright  falsehood.  It  was  not 
comfortable  to  find  out  that  Santa  Claus  did  not  exist;  yet  doing  so  was 
an  essential  part  of  coming  to  learn  the  truth.  So  too  with  more  impor- 
tant falsifications  of  fact.  Researchers  must  have  the  faith  that  what- 
ever truth  they  discover  is  worth  knowing  and  worth  believing. 

Closely  related  to  the  spirit  of  research  are  certain  ethical  con- 
siderations. Above  all,  the  researcher  is  honest.  He  does  not  twist  facts 
or  distort  opinions  to  make  them  conform  to  his  own;  he  presents  them 
as  they  are.  Neither  does  he  claim  as  his  own  the  discoveries  or  words 
of  other  men.  To  do  so  is  downright  dishonesty.  A  serious  sin,  and 
one  you  should  carefully  avoid  in  your  paper,  is  that  of  using  the 
words  of  others  as  your  own  (see  "Plagiarism"  in  Reference  Index). 
Whenever  you  use  the  exact  words  from  a  source,  indicate  the  quota- 
tion and  identify  the  source  in  a  footnote. 
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UNIT  Vlil  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Following  the  procedures  discussed  at  length  in  this  unit,  undertake  a  re- 
search project  which  will  result  in  a  paper  of  approximately  two  thousand 
words.  This  may  be  either  problem  or  descriptive  research,  depending  upon 
your  instructor's  wishes. 

2.  Fulfill  one  of  the  following  speaking  assignments: 

a.  Prepare  a  seven-  to  ten-minute  manuscript  speech  based  on  your  research 
project.  Remember  that  you  could  not  possibly  cover  all  the  material 
in  a  2,000-word  paper  within  this  time  limit.  You  will  have  to  select 
one  or  two  of  the  main  sub-headings  from  your  outline  as  the  basis 
for  the  speech.  Also  remember  that  source  attributions  must  be  worked 
into  the  text  of  the  speech,  though  they  need  not  cover  all  the  material 
in  a  footnote.  For  further  instructions  concerning  the  manuscript 
speech,  see  8e. 

b.  Prepare  a  seven-  to  ten-minute  extemporaneous  speech  based  on  your 
research  project.  Be  sure  that  your  subject  is  sufficiently  limited  for 
adequate  coverage  within  this  time  limitation.  Work  important  source 
attributions,  modified  to  fit  the  speaking  situation,  into  the  speech  itself. 

3.  As  a  listener,  take  careful  generalization-support  notes  on  one  research 
speech  and  occasional  summary  notes  on  another.  Then  select  what  you 
consider  the  better  set  of  notes  and  write  a  200-word  evaluation  covering 
such  aspects  as  the  informational  content  of  the  speech,  the  speaker's  manner 
of  presentation,  his  style,  and  his  means  of  holding  the  attention  of  his 
audience. 

4.  Develop  a  500-word  research  paper  concerning  a  current  event  (one  which 
has  occurred  within  the  last  two  months).  Use  from  three  to  five  magazine 
or  newspaper  articles — at  least  one  of  each — as  the  basis  for  your  paper. 

5.  Prepare  a  five-minute  extemporaneous  speech  in  which  you  adapt  the  in- 
formation collected  for  the  previous  assignment. 


UNIT  VIII  EXERCISES 


1.  What  index  or  indexes  would  you  use  to  obtain  the  following  bibliographical 
information? 
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a.  A  contemporary  account  of  the  Battle  of  Vicksburg. 

b.  A  scientific  discussion  of  coccidiosis  in  chickens. 

c.  Several  reviews  of  Herman  Wouk's  The  Caine  Mutiny. 

d.  Three  newspaper  articles  concerning  the  sinking  of  the  VSS  Indian- 
apolis. 

e.  Three  critical  essays  on  the  art  of  Ernest  Hemingway. 

f.  Two  articles  which  contain  a  foreign  interpretation  of  the  United  States 
Presidential  election  of  1956. 

g.  A  scholarly  article  discussing  tariff  policy  on  Swiss  watches. 

h.  An  article  discussing  Norman  Rockwell's  art  from  the  point  of  view 

of  technique, 
i.  An  article  on  the  use  of  educational  television  in  Minnesota  schools. 

2.  Using  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  as  your  source,  find  an 
article  on  each  of  the  following  topics  and  record  the  bibliographical  material 
in  the  recommended  form: 

a.  President  Eisenhower's  heart  attack  ( 1955 ) . 

b.  The  invasion  of  Saipan  (1944) . 

c.  The  Ohio  River  flood  (1937) . 

d.  Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland  (1939). 

e.  The  suicide  of  Robert  Young,  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road (1958). 

f.  The  AU-American  football  team  (1955) . 

3.  From  the  appropriate  biographical  dictionary  obtain  the  information  listed 
after  the  following  names: 


a.  Thomas  Jefferson 

b.  Frank  Sinatra 

c.  Sir  Laurence  Olivier 

d.  Samuel  Johnson 

e.  Karl  Marx 

f .  Nikita  Khrushchev 


(date  of  marriage) 
(present  address) 
(college  attended) 
(wife's  first  name) 
(number  of  children) 
(first  political  office) 


4.  Following  is  a  list  of  broad  subjects.  Limit  one  of  them  to  a  topic  which 
might  be  handled  thoroughly  in  a  25,000-word  paper.  Next  further  limit  it 
for  a  2,000-word  paper.  Then  locate  three  primary  and  three  secondary 
sources  for  the  topic. 


a.  Russian  Communism 

b.  The  settlement  of  the  American  West 

c.  Movies 

d.  Political  movements  in  Argentina 

e.  The  American  university  in  the 
twentieth  century 

f .  The  Christian  religion 

g.  World  War  H 


h.  The  United  Nations 

i.  The  Quakers 

j.  Mathematics 

k.  The  novel  as  a  form  of  art 

1.  The  New  Deal 

m.  The  French  Revolution 

n.  Nuclear  weapons 

o.  Cattle  diseases 
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p.  Renaissance  literature 

q.  Architecture 

r.  Women's  rights 

s.  Clothing  styles 

t.  The  industrial  revolution 

u.  Modern  music 
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V.  Freedom  of  the  press 
w.  British  colonial  policy 
X.  Modem  painting 
y.  Medical  discovery 
z.  Exploration 


UNIT   IX 

Group 
Coftimunfcaffon 


UNIT  fX:  GROUP  COMMUNICATION 


A  democratic  society  depends  upon  the  free 
interchange  of  opinion  for  its  siii-vival.  This  is  no  mere  platitude;  it 
is  a  statement  of  critical  significance.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  democratic  ideal.  Foremost  among  them  is 
the  recognition  of  man's  dignity — his  worth  as  an  individual.  In  prac- 
tice, this  means  that  the  voice  of  the  citizen  is  as  much  the  voice  of 
reason  as  that  of  the  legislator.  It  means  further  that  man  has  control 
of  his  destiny;  if  he  fails  to  run  his  affairs  successfully,  he  fails  be- 
cause he  made  the  wrong  moral  or  practical  choice.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  the  democratic  ideal  represents  a  supreme  elevation  of  man  in 
the  universal  scheme.  Democracy  is  an  advanced  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  government,  for  it  asserts  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  force. 
In  contrast,  totalitarian  government  rests  on  the  premise  that  man  is 
basically  weak,  that  he  needs  an  artificially  established  order  provided 
by  divinely  appointed  kings  or  naturally  selected  supermen,  and  that 
his  free  will  is  operative  only  insofar  as  he  may  choose  to  accept  or 
reject  authority.  If  he  rejects  leadership,  he  sacrifices  his  membership 
in  the  established  order  of  his  society. 

If  we  examine  group  communication  within  this  philosophical 
frame  of  reference,  we  can  readily  grasp  its  fundamental  importance. 
The  ideal  of  group  communication  is  the  open  exchange  of  enlight- 
ened opinion  to  solve  problems  cooperatively.  Group  communication 
is  as  vital  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  democratic  process  as  it  is 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  authoritarian  rule.  Participation  in  govern- 
ment, like  participation  in  community,  church,  and  club  activities, 
implies  that  each  interested  individual  (and  theoretically  all  individ- 
uals in  a  democracy  are  interested)  is  a  member  of  a  group  to  whose 
philosophy,  aims,  and  projects  he  contributes.  Thus,  in  our  national 
government,  laws  are  made  in  the  committee  room — not  in  the  execu- 
tive chamber.  The  conference,  and  not  the  edict,  is  ideally  the  basis  of 
all  the  political  decisions  made  in  a  democracy. 

One  more  point  about  the  relationship  of  democracy  and  group 
communication.  Just  as  the  democratic  ideal  rejects  authoritarianism, 
or  the  inherent  right  of  the  few  over  the  many,  so  does  it  reject  an- 
archy, or  the  principle  of  each  man  for  himself.  Man  has  always 
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struggled  to  find  the  proper  balance  between  authority  and  anarchy, 
between  too  little  freedom  of  action  and  too  much.  Democracy  repre- 
sents an  effective  compromise  between  these  extremes,  for  it  asserts 
that  individual  man  is  neither  slave  nor  beast.  To  achieve  his  proper 
status,  he  must  recognize  the  right  of  the  majority  without  compromis- 
ing his  personal  integrity.  This  means  that  he  must  lend  his  voice  to 
public  discussions.  It  means  that  he  must  be  frank  and  reasonable  in 
uttering  his  convictions,  that  he  must  be  fair  and  wise  in  evaluating 
the  convictions  of  others,  and  that  he  must  be  willing  to  honor  the  rule 
of  the  majority — but  never  at  the  price  of  surrendering  his  right  to 
dissent. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  unit  to  familiarize  you  with  the  nature,  the 
method,  the  types,  and  the  structure  of  group  communication.  The 
purpose  is  to  help  you  become  a  more  effective  participant  in  group 
discussion  and  thus  be  a  more  effective  citizen  in  a  democratic  society. 

In  practice,  group  communication  assumes  many  different  forms. 
It  may  be  formal  or  informal.  It  may  be  spontaneous  or  planned.  It 
may  be  argumentative  or  deliberative.  It  may  be  public  or  private. 
The  New  England  town  meeting  was  a  formal,  planned,  deliberative, 
public  group  discussion.  A  gathering  of  college  students  in  the  Snack 
Bar  debating  the  relative  merits  of  America's  "Beat  Generation"  and 
Britain's  "Angry  Young  Men"  is  likely  to  be  informal,  spontaneous, 
argumentative,  and  private.  Both  situations,  however,  belong  in  the 
general  category  of  group  communication. 

For  our  immediate  purposes,  only  the  first  of  these  situations  is 
of  interest.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  second  is  worthless.  On  the  con- 
trary, informal  and  spontaneous  discussions  are  the  real  test  of  the 
value  of  a  college  education.  But  such  discussions,  by  the  veiy  reason 
of  their  spontaneity  and  their  informality,  even  their  privacy,  do  not 
admit  of  specialized  preparation.  In  fact,  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  the  spontaneous  and  informal  group  communication  is  to 
learn  the  procedure  of  the  planned  and  formal  discussion. 

The  remainder  of  this  unit,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  organized  group  communication  with  specific  reference 
to  the  group  discussion  and  the  group  investigation.  By  definition,  a 
group  discussion  is  planned  oral  discourse  involving  a  discussion 
leader  and  two  or  more  participants  who  attempt  to  find  the  best  solu- 
tion to  a  problem.  A  group  investigation  is  also  planned  oral  discourse, 
but  it  differs  from  the  discussion  in  that  it  does  not  actively  seek  solu- 
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tions  to  a  problem.  Instead  it  is  concerned  with  fact-finding  or  the 
analysis  of  a  problem.  Both  the  group  discussion  and  the  group  inves- 
tigation may  be  either  public  or  private — that  is,  conducted  before  an 
audience  or  held  in  the  privacy  of  a  conference  room.  By  the  terms  of 
the  definition  neither  the  group  discussion  nor  the  investigation  can  be 
spontaneous,  nor  may  it  progress  by  means  of  argument. 

The  latter  point  deserves  some  emphasis.  Group  discussion  is 
not  debate  (see  "Debate"  in  Reference  Index).  If  the  true  purpose  of 
organized  discussion  is  to  find  the  best  solution  to  a  problem,  one  can- 
not think  in  terms  of  forensic  victory  or  defeat.  The  aim  of  any  planned 
discussion  is  to  achieve  harmony  and  cooperation  in  problem-solving. 
In  consonance  with  the  democratic  ideal,  group  discussion  should  lead 
to  agreement  based  on  intelligent  thought — not  to  disagreement,  dis- 
sension, and  the  principle  that  one  group  of  participants  must  win  and 
the  other  must  lose.  The  differences  between  discussion  and  debate  are 
well  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

Discussion  begins  by  examining  the  situation,  then  surveys  whatever  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  whether  forcefully  represented  in  the  assembly  or  not,  and 
endeavors  to  arrive  at  some  method  of  satisfying  essentially  what  serves  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  Debate,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  with  a  clear-cut 
proposition,  such  as  a  legislative  bill,  and  consists  in  an  effort  of  rival  factions 
to  win  to  their  side — that  is,  for  or  against  the  proposition — as  much  support 
as  possible. — Bruno  Lasker,  Democracy  Through  Discussion 

Properly  employed,  debate  must  follow  discussion.  One  arrives  at  the 
most  desirable  and  practical  solution  to  a  problem  through  the  co- 
operative process  of  planned  discussion.  Thereafter,  for  the  sake  of 
expediency,  one  advocates  by  means  of  debate  the  efficacy  of  this  solu- 
tion. This  is  precisely  the  order  of  legislative  processes  used  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  A  bill  is  first  of  all  assigned  to  a  com- 
mittee of  legislators  who  theoretically  subject  it  to  logical  examina- 
tion by  means  of  planned  discussion.  If  the  bill  is  approved  by  the 
committee,  perhaps  with  modifications,  it  is  reported  to  the  entire  leg- 
islative body  for  public  debate.  Expediency  demands  that  discussion 
take  place  in  the  smaller  group  and  final  action  be  decided  by  the 
larger  group.  But  once  allow  debate  in  the  committee  room,  and  a 
sacred  principle  of  democratic  government — that  the  minority  must 
not  surrender  its  voice  in  the  legislative  process — ^would  be  com- 
promised. 
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Not  even  the  planned  discussion  is  always  capable  of  finding 
the  right  solution  for  all  of  its  participants.  To  assume  that  every 
planned  discussion  results  in  unanimous  agreement  is  to  idealize  the 
democratic  process  and  to  disregard  human  frailty.  Some  conflicts 
may  well  be  irreconcilable,  and  no  amount  of  logical  discussion  can 
devise  a  solution  which  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Thus  the  members 
of  a  suburban  property  owners  association  may  not  be  able  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  city  administration  which  plans  to  build  an  airport  in 
their  neighborhood.  For  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  nothing 
short  of  complete  abandonment  of  the  plan  will  be  satisfactory.  Their 
economic  security  and,  in  some  measure,  their  safety  is  being  threat- 
ened, and  so,  even  if  the  city  administration  can  prove  that  the  pro- 
jected location  of  the  airport  will  yield  the  most  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  the  residents  will  continue  to  protest.  In  terms  of  planned 
discussion,  this  example  has  two  implications:  (1)  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  participants  may  have  to  surrender 
some  of  their  personal  wants  or  individual  rights  to  resolve  a  conflict; 
(2)  in  some  circumstances  problems  may  not  be  successfully  resolved. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  group  discussion  attempts  to  find  the 
best  solution  to  a  problem ;  it  may  not  find  it. 
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The  Problem'Solving 
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In  our  definition  we  stressed  the  fact  that, 
properly  conducted,  group  discussion  is  a  planned  and  orderly  process 
in  which  the  participants  employ  reflective  thought.  Actually,  the 
process  is  the  direct  result  of  reflective  thinking.  Applying  the  criteria 
of  creative  or  reflective  thought  discussed  in  Unit  I,  we  can  easily  chart 
out  an  orderly  course  of  progression  for  a  group  discussion.  Ideally, 
all  group  discussions  should  have  the  following  stages:  (1)  discover- 
ing and  limiting  the  problem;  (2)  analyzing  the  problem;  (3)  sug- 
gesting solutions  to  the  problem;  (4)  selecting  the  most  desirable  solu- 
tion; and  (5)  carrying  out  the  proposed  solution.  A  group  investiga- 
tion will  concentrate  on  only  the  first  two  stages  of  this  scheme,  though 
it  may  deal  briefly  with  the  last  three  in  the  form  of  recommendations. 
Some  group  discussions  thus  fall  short  of  completing  all  five  steps. 
They  may,  for  lack  of  agreement,  falter  after  the  third.  But  this  fact 
is  no  justification  for  the  omission  of  the  last  two  steps  from  the  indi- 
vidual's preparation  for  his  part  in  the  discussion.  If  the  discussion 
stops  short  of  stages  four  and  five,  no  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  found. 

290 
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25a.  Discovering  and  Limiting  the  Problem 

In  practical  affairs,  not  much  effort  is  re- 
quired to  discover  or,  for  that  matter,  to  limit  a  problem  for  consider- 
ation by  a  group.  Usually  the  group  does  not  look  for  a  problem  to 
discuss;  instead,  it  is  confronted  by  a  problem  which  it  must  solve. 
The  executive  board  of  a  manufacturing  business  meets  to  dispose  of 
problems  that  have  already  been  determined  by  specific  needs.  To 
discover  problems,  the  same  executive  board  ( or  governmental  agency, 
or  civic  organization,  or  educational  institution)  may  employ  a  fact- 
finding committee;  or  it  may  depend  for  its  agenda  simply  on  the 
urgencies  of  the  moment.  A  congressional  investigating  committee  is 
essentially  a  fact-finding  body.  Its  aim  is  to  discover  the  problems 
which  become  part  of  the  agenda  of  legislative  committees. 

In  the  classroom,  however,  problems  do  not  generally  come  to 
light  so  naturally.  Hence,  the  choice  of  a  suitable  topic — one  that  is 
discussable  and  that  suits  the  limitations  of  the  assignment — is  a  very 
real  problem  for  students  engaging  in  organized  group  discussion. 
Before  they  settle  upon  a  discussion  topic,  they  should  consider  the 
following  questions : 

(1)  Does  the  discussion  topic  raise  an  actual  problem?  Many 
discussions  never  get  off  the  ground  because  the  participants  are  un- 
certain about  what  problem  they  are  to  solve.  Such  topics  as  "The 
University  Administration"  or  "Foreign  Aid"  scarcely  admit  of  dis- 
cussion, since  they  fail  to  identify  particular  problems.  Moreover, 
they  may  not  suggest  any  significant  problems  at  all.  Let  us  say  that 
you  are  a  member  of  a  panel  discussing  the  first  of  these  topics.  One 
of  the  participants  suggests  that  the  administration  of  your  university 
exercises  too  much  discipline  over  the  student  body.  Another  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  in  which  football  tickets  are  being  distributed. 
Still  another  wants  to  see  a  new  library  building  on  the  campus.  You 
are  particularly  concerned  about  the  admissions  procedure  of  the 
university.  Here  is  the  Tower  of  Babel  again!  Better  to  decide  first 
whether  the  university  administration  really  poses  any  significant 
problems  that  all  participants  in  the  discussion  recognize. 

(2)  Could  the  problem  be  solved  more  easily  by  other  means 
than  group  discussion?  Some  problems  are  better  suited  for  group  in- 
vestigation than  for  group  discussion.  Among  them,  we  must  recognize 
particularly  problems  which  pose  questions  of  fact.  A  question  of  fact 
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has  to  do  with  the  cause  or  effect  of  something,  the  existence  of  a  pres- 
ent or  past  condition,  or  the  definition  of  a  term.  Generally  speaking, 
the  lawyer  and  the  investigator  deal  with  questions  of  fact,  but  so  may 
the  business  executive,  the  social  worker,  the  public  school  superin- 
tendent, or  any  other  person  engaged  in  a  fact-finding  task.  Most 
questions  of  fact  can  be  answered  in  the  library  or  the  laboratory, 
though  some  may  require  special  field  work.  As  will  be  seen  later,  a 
question  of  fact  is  not  properly  suited  for  group  investigation  unless 
it  concerns  a  complex  problem  which  can  best  be  examined  by  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  divide  the  total  labor  of  investigation.  If  a  question 
can  be  answered  by  reference  to  a  single  source  (Which  nation  is  the 
leading  exporter  of  coffee?)  or  if  it  calls  for  a  single  answer,  even 
though  the  answer  may  have  to  be  gathered  from  several  sources  (Who 
committed  this  theft?  Did  Chaucer  meet  Petrarch  during  his  first 
Italian  journey?),  it  is  not  a  suitable  topic  for  group  investigation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  question  of  fact  calls  for  an  examination  of 
widespread  causes  or  effects  (Has  automation  produced  a  labor  sur- 
plus?), it  may  be  appropriate  for  group  investigation. 

A  more  suitable  question  for  group  discussion  is  one  that  con- 
cerns policy.  A  question  of  policy  is  concerned  with  future  action  and 
is  usually  phrased  to  include  the  word  should  (What  should  be  done 
about .  .  .  ?)  or  how  (How  can  ...  be  carried  out  most  effectively?). 
The  front  page  of  the  daily  newspaper  can  suggest  to  us  many  such 
questions  of  policy:  How  can  France  meet  her  present  crisis  effective- 
ly? What  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  regulation  of  commer- 
cial and  military  air  traffic?  How  can  the  university  increase  its 
revenues? 

Topics  which  call  for  the  evaluation  of  ideas  or  of  existing  con- 
ditions are  also  suitable  for  discussion.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
we  may  call  such  discussion  topics  questions  of  value.  The  topic  "How 
successful  are  the  aims  of  progressive  education?"  belongs  to  this 
category,  since  it  directs  attention  not  to  a  necessary  course  of  action 
or  to  the  verification  of  an  existing  condition  but  to  the  evaluation  of 
a  process.  Questions  of  value  may  be  posed  about  virtually  any  aspect 
of  life;  they  may  have  to  do  with  literature  (Are  Ibsen's  social  prob- 
lem plays  artistic  successes?),  with  modem  American  life  (Does 
modern  suburban  life  offer  sufficient  cultural  advantages?),  with  re- 
ligion, science,  government,  psychology.  In  some  respects,  questions 
of  value  are  more  difficult  discussion  topics  than  questions  of  policy. 
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For  one  thing,  they  demand  a  very  thorough  mastery  of  ideas  as  well 
as  an  acute  critical  faculty.  For  another,  they  do  not  allow  clear-cut 
conclusions;  hence,  the  participants  are  likely  to  experience  some 
difficulty  in  reaching  agreement.  Finally,  because  of  their  subjective 
nature,  questions  of  value  may  not  lend  themselves  to  reflective 
thought.  This  is  especially  true  of  discussions  in  which  participants 
may  hold  strong  but  opposite  views  of  their  topic. 

(3)  Can  the  participants  maintain  an  open  mind  in  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem?  In  the  example  of  the  property  owners  associa- 
tion demanding  the  relocation  of  a  projected  airport,  we  have  already 
seen  what  happens  when  a  group  of  discussants  are  incapable  of  em- 
ploying impartial  thought  to  solve  a  problem.  This  is  no  isolated  in- 
stance. Each  of  us  has  his  private  area  of  unreason  which  neither 
evidence  nor  logic  can  penetrate.  These  areas  should  obviously  be 
considered  "off  limits"  for  group  discussion  or  investigation.  An 
orthodox  Catholic  cannot  discuss  the  problem  of  birth  control  reason- 
ably; a  Quaker — or  a  pacifist  of  any  religious  persuasion — cannot 
discuss  military  defense  reasonably;  a  typical  white  citizen  of  Missis- 
sippi cannot  discuss  racial  integration  in  the  public  schools  reason- 
ably. This  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  refuse  to  question  our  ideals. 
Quite  the  contrary.  But  we  cannot  question  all  ideals  effectively  within 
the  framework  of  group  communication.  Some  of  them,  especially 
those  which  elicit  anger  when  they  are  challenged,  should  be  reserved 
for  private  meditation. 

(4)  Is  the  subject  clearly  and  appropriately  phrased?  Discus- 
sion topics  should  be  put  in  question  form;  they  should  be  clearly 
phrased;  they  should  be  free  of  question-begging  terms;  and  they 
should  allow  for  more  than  two  solutions.  The  topic  "What  should  be 
done  about  motion  picture  censorship?"  is  not  only  vague;  it  also  begs 
the  question.  It  is  vague  because  it  does  not  suggest  a  recognizable  prob- 
lem (in  itself  "motion  picture  censorship"  is  no  problem;  in  relation 
to  our  guaranteed  freedom  of  expression  it  may  be).  It  begs  the  ques- 
tion because  the  topic  assumes  that  something  must  be  done.  To  phrase 
the  question  more  effectively,  we  might  pose  it  as  a  question  of  value 
(Is  motion  picture  censorship  desirable?)  or  as  a  question  of  policy 
(How  much  control,  if  any,  should  censoring  bodies  exercise  over  the 
motion  picture  industry?) 

Ideally,  discussion  questions  should  suggest  more  than  two  solu- 
tions. One  might  even  say  that  a  discussion  question  does  not  suggest 
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solutions  at  all;  it  inquires  into  a  problem.  The  question  which  can 
elicit  only  two  answers — affirmative  and  negative — may  be  proper  for 
debate  but  not  for  group  deliberation.  Consider  the  question  "Should 
alumni  organizations  be  permitted  to  subsidize  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics?" This  question,  as  phrased,  must  finally  be  answered  either  by 
a  "yes"  or  by  a  "no."  It  therefore  invites  dissent  rather  than  agree- 
ment; for  unless  all  the  participants  have  the  same  opinion  (and  this 
is  indeed  a  rare  situation),  they  are  forced  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
question  to  take  sides.  Moreover,  the  question  is  unrealistic.  Few 
problems  are  so  simple  that  they  can  be  solved  by  an  either-or  ap- 
proach. In  this  particular  instance,  the  members  of  the  group  would 
have  to  examine  other  alternatives,  such  as  grant-in-aid  programs, 
athletic  scholarships,  and  the  complete  abandonment  of  intercolle- 
giate athletics  before  they  could  conclude  that  the  solution  suggested 
by  the  question  is  the  best  means  of  resolving  the  problem.  To  allow 
consideration  of  all  these  points,  the  question  can  be  rephrased  as 
follows:  "What  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  support  of  in- 
tercollegiate athletics?" 

(5)  Does  the  subject  suit  the  limitations  of  the  assignment?  One 
very  important  limitation  of  all  classroom  discussions  is  time.  If  the 
subject  is  too  broad,  there  may  be  extreme  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the 
demands  of  the  problem-solution  method.  Fortunately,  most  subjects 
can  be  adapted  to  time  limitations,  but  only  if  the  discussants  consider 
carefully  the  implications  of  their  topic.  A  standard  class  period  would 
hardly  suffice  to  explore  the  subject  "How  can  the  United  States  and 
Russia  achieve  a  lasting  peace?"  But  if  the  discussion  group  limits 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  one  problem  standing  in  the  way  of  last- 
ing peace  between  the  two  nations,  the  subject  could  be  adapted  to  suit 
the  assignment.  This  particular  topic  might  be  reduced  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  "How  can  the  United  States  and  Russia  best  settle  their  dif- 
ferences over  the  question  of  German  unification?" 

The  suitability  of  the  subject  to  the  discussants  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  is  another  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  selection 
of  the  question.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  group  of  college  freshmen 
to  discuss  the  topic  "How  can  we  provide  a  cure  for  lung  cancer?" 
Doctors  with  long  records  of  graduate  work  have  been  unable  to  solve 
this  problem.  But  even  if  the  problem  were  solvable,  the  technical 
data  required  for  the  proper  discussion  of  the  question  are  far  too 
complex  for  the  college  freshman  to  understand.  As  a  member  of  a 
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discussion  group,  always  be  sure  that  you  suggest  topics  which  are 
within  the  range  of  interest,  information,  and  experience  of  the  other 
members  in  the  group  and  of  the  audience. 


25b.  Analyzing  the  Problem 

Having  settled  upon  a  topic  which  is  suited 
to  the  assignment,  the  group  must  turn  its  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  Without  a  searching  analysis  of  the  problem,  the  right  solu- 
tion cannot  possibly  be  found.  For  this  reason,  the  second  step  in  the 
problem-solving  method  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  discussion. 

The  purpose  of  analysis  varies  with  the  different  types  of  discus- 
sion questions.  Applied  to  questions  of  fact,  analysis  is  an  end  in  it- 
self. The  question  of  fact  is  limited  to  the  investigation  of  the  problem ; 
it  does  not  call  for  a  solution.  Applied  to  questions  of  policy  or  value, 
analysis  is  a  means  to  an  end  (the  finding  of  the  right  solution).  The 
question  of  policy  normally  calls  for  an  examination  of  the  need  for 
a  change,  whereas  the  question  of  value  directs  attention  to  degrees  of 
importance.  Thus,  to  analyze  the  question  of  policy  "What  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  made  in  the  procedure  of  Presidential  elections?"  we 
must  examine  the  means  by  which  Presidents  are  now  elected  and  the 
weaknesses  in  the  present  system.  On  the  other  hand,  to  analyze  the 
question  of  value  "What  is  the  best  system  of  electing  a  President?" 
we  must  first  determine  the  ideals  of  representative  government  and 
then  discover  the  degree  to  which  the  current  system  reflects  these 
ideals. 

The  process  of  analyzing  a  problem  can  be  simplified  consider- 
ably if  you  keep  in  mind  certain  stock  questions  that  you  can  ask  in 
the  course  of  your  analysis.  The  following  outline  of  questions  can  be 
applied  to  virtually  all  discussion  problems: 


I.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  problem? 

A.  What  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  a  problem  exists? 

B.  How  urgent  is  the  problem? 

C.  Who  is  affected  by  the  problem? 

D.  Is  one  aspect  of  the  problem  more  serious  than  another? 
II.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  problem? 

A.  Are  large  numbers  of  people  and/or  organizations  affected? 
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B.  Is  the  problem  widespread? 

C.  Does  the  problem  give  rise  to  other  problems? 
III.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  problem? 

A.  What  causes  produced  the  problem? 

B.  Must  the  causes  be  removed  before  we  can  solve  the  problem? 
Or  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  treating  the  effects  alone? 

IV.What  means  have  been  employed  to  correct  the  problem? 

A.  Have  efforts  been  made  to  correct  the  problem?  How  successful 
have  they  been? 

B.  Is  it  possible  that  the  problem  will  correct  itself? 

By  studying  the  following  outline  you  will  notice  how  these  stock 
questions  can  be  applied  to  a  specific  topic.  Remember  that  the  outline 
has  to  do  only  with  the  analysis  of  a  problem.  Moreover,  you  should 
realize  that  it  was  prepared  for  a  group  investigation ;  therefore,  it  is 
concerned  with  a  question  of  fact.  But,  as  we  noted  earlier,  the  pro- 
cedure for  analysis  is  essentially  the  same  for  all  types  of  discussion 
questions. 

SAMPLE   OUTLIME 

Topic:  Have  Trading  Stamps  Contributed  to  Rising  Prices? 

I.     A.  What  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  a  problem  exists? 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  shown  a  steady  rise  in  prices 
over  the  last  five  years. 

2.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  the  trading  stamp  industry  has  grown 
tremendously. 

3.  Many  people  say  that  consequently  the  trading  stamp  is  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  the  increase  in  prices.  So  prominent  is  this 
charge  that  the  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.,  distributor  of  S.  &  H. 
Green  Stamps,  has  been  running  advertisements  which  claim  that 
trading  stamps  are  not  responsible  for  higher  food  prices. 

B.  How  urgent  is  the  problem? 

1.  Albert  Haring  and  Wallace  0.  Yoder,  in  a  study  entitled  "Trading 
Stamp  Practice  and  Pricing  Policy"  (School  of  Business,  Indiana 
University,  interim  release)  report  that  "trading  stamp  volume  in 
the  food  field  has  probably  risen  50  percent  each  year  since  1951." 
Though  they  predict  a  "tapering  off  in  the  future,"  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  continued  widespread  use  of  the  stamps. 

2.  In  some  areas  the  trend  now  is  for  a  group  of  stores  in  one  neighbor- 
hood to  offer  the  same  stamp ;  thus  even  greater  customer  motivation 
is  provided  for  the  saving  of  stamps. 
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C.  Who  is  affected  by  the  problem? 

1.  The  retail  merchants,  who  must  make  up — either  by  sales  volume 
or  increased  prices — the  cost  of  the  stamp  service  (on  the  average 
they  pay  $2.50  per  thousand  stamps) . 

2.  The  customer,  who  theoretically  absorbs  whatever  increased  costs 
have  resulted. 

3.  The  four  hundred  or  so  trading  stamp  companies,  who  are  eco- 
nomically dependent  upon  the  use  of  stamps. 

D.  Is  one  aspect  of  the  problem  m,ore  serious  than  another? 

1.  At  the  moment,  the  influence  of  the  trading  stamp  on  supermarket 
prices  is  a  problem  of  primary  importance. 

2.  Eugene  R.  Beem  ("Who  Profits  from  Trading  Stamps?"  Harvard 
Business  Review,  Nov.-Dec,  1957,  123)  reports  that  "supermarkets 
have  carried  the  boom"  of  the  trading  stamp  business.  Furthermore, 
approximately  "40%  of  them  give  stamps,  which  amounts  to  over 
half  the  total  given  by  all  retailers." 

II.    A.  Are   large  numbers  of  people  and/or  organizations  affected   by  the 
problem? 

1.  Haring  and  Yoder  cite  the  following  statistics  pertaining  to  the 
popularity  of  stamps: 

a.  20  percent  of  all  retail  sales  were  covered  by  stamps  in  1956. 

b.  At  least  50  percent  of  all  American  families  save  stamps. 

c.  Premium  redemptions  ran  in  the  neighborhood  of  475-480  million 
dollars  by  the  end  of  1956. 

2.  A  survey  of  1015  Indianapolis  families  indicated  that: 

a.  82.5  percent  of  the  families  saved  stamps; 

b.  Of  these,  only  45  percent  "showed  more  than  nominal  interest  in 
stamps."  (Haring  and  Yoder,  3) 

c.  It  was  found  that,  in  general,  stamps  are  most  attractive  to  married 
couples  "between  the  ages  of  25  and  35  with  two  or  three  children 
of  school  age  [and]  with  an  annual  income  of  between  $3500 
and  $5000." 

3.  It  has  been  proved  that  retail  merchants  must  increase  sales  volume 
by  at  least  10  percent  to  maintain  their  operating  profit  (Harvey  L. 
Vredenburg,  Trading  Stamps,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  Indiana  University,  1956,  63-74) . 

a.  Studies  show  that  supermarkets  which  give  stamps  have  increased 
their  sales  volume  from  anywhere  between  25  and  75  percent  (show 
charts  compiled  from  the  following  sources:  "Industry  Revives 
Premium  Plans,"  Supermarket  Merchandizing,  Aug.  1955;  Joseph 
J.  Trout,  "How  Trading  Stamps  Affect  Volume  and  Earnings," 
Progressive  Grocer,  Aug.  1956;  and  Beem). 

b.  These  facts  suggest  that  market  conditions  in  large  businesses 
generally  were  such  that  price  rises  were  unnecessary  to  offset 
the  expense  of  the  trading  stamps. 
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B.  Is  the  problem  widespread? 

1.  Most  large  cities  in  the  United  States  show  heavy  use  of  trading 
stamps  (especially  in  chain  stores) .  This  applies  to  metropolitan 
centers  in  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

a.  In  Cincinnati  57.1  percent  of  chain  stores  give  stamps. 

b.  In  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  75  percent  of  chain  stores 
give  stamps. 

c.  Statistics  show  that  50  percent  or  more  of  the  chain  stores  give 
stamps  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
and  other  cities. 

2.  In  a  study  of  food  prices  in  twenty  cities  covered  by  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  no  significant  difference  was  found  in  the  index  of  fifteen 
cities  in  which  stamps  were  given  and  five  cities  in  which  stamps 
were  not  given. 

C.  Does  the  problem  give  rise  to  other  problems? 

1.  The  small  independent  grocer,  who  usually  cannot  afford  stamps,  is 
likely  to  be  squeezed  out  by  the  large  supermarkets  which  give  stamps 
or  by  supermarkets  which  cut  their  prices  to  compete  with  stamp- 
dispensing  merchandizers. 

2.  Studies  have  shown  that  week-end  specials  have  declined  significantly 
since  the  advent  of  stamps  in  supermarkets. 

III.  A.  What  causes  brought  about  the  problem? 

1.  After  World  War  II,  cost  reductions  in  food  wholesaling  had  virtually 
ended  price  competition  between  supermarkets  and  independent 
stores. 

a.  As  a  result,  supermarkets  had  to  increase  in  size  and  luxury  to 
maintain  their  sales  volume. 

b.  They  introduced  stamps  as  extra  incentive. 

2.  The  supermarkets  began  a  chain  reaction:  soon  consumer  demand 
for  the  stamps  that  were  dispensed  in  supermarkets  were  such  that 
other  business  establishments  in  the  neighborhood  had  to  carry  the 
same  stamps. 

B.  Must  the  causes  be  removed  before  we  can  solve  the  problem? 
Or  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  treating  the  effects  alone? 

1.  To  improve  the  price  structure  in  independent  stores,  the  cause  of 
increased  competition  due  to  "give-aways"  must  be  removed. 

2.  The  current  outlook  is  that  the  independent  merchant  cannot  continue 
to  compete  with  the  supermarket  by  dispensing  stamps. 

IV.  A.  Have  efforts  been  made  to  correct  the  problem?  How  successful  have 

they  been? 

1.  Smaller  business  establishments  have  begun  to  replace  "giveaways" 
with  quality  products  and  to  offer  greater  convenience. 

2.  Some  have  met  the  competition  of  larger  stores  by  giving  credit  to 
regular  customers. 
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3.  Service  stations  in  Greater  Louisville  are  in  the  process  of  organizing 
a  drive  to  abandon  stamps. 

4.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  these  efforts  will  succeed. 
B.  Is  it  possible  that  the  problem  will  correct  itself? 

1.  Predictions  are  that  trading  stamps  will  "remain  a  potent  competitive 
factor  with  stores  that  account  for  at  least  4%  to  6%  of  retail  trade" 
(Beem,  136). 

2.  Ineffective  stamp  programs  are  tending  to  disappear   (Beem,  136). 

Conclusions: 

1.  This  analysis  has  shown  that  trading  stamps  have  had  little  if  any 
influence  on  rising  prices. 

2.  However,  the  use  of  trading  stamps  has  definitely  contributed  toward 
the  decline  of  the  independent  merchant. 

25c.  Suggesting  Solutions  to  the  Problem 

Once  you  have  determined  the  nature, 
extent,  and  causes  of  a  problem,  you  are  ready  to  examine  possible 
solutions.  Since  the  discussion  question  will  be  phrased  to  admit  more 
than  two  solutions  to  the  problem,  you  will  be  well  advised  to  set  up 
criteria  by  means  of  which  you  can  immediately  disregard  the  more 
far-fetched  solutions  that  might  otherwise  be  suggested  by  panel  mem- 
bers. By  this  means,  the  group  will  be  able  conveniently  and  reasonably 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  you  might  pose  the  following  question: 
"What  criteria  must  any  solution  meet  to  be  acceptable  to  the  group?" 
To  answer  this  question,  the  group  might  consider  various  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  their  problem.  For  example,  their  analysis  of  the 
problem  may  have  revealed  so  many  flaws  in  the  status  quo  that  any 
consideration  of  maintaining  the  present  state  of  affairs  can  obviously 
be  ruled  out.  A  discussion  group  which  concludes  from  its  analysis  of 
the  health  problem  in  America  that  private  medicine  cannot  possibly 
remedy  all  the  ills  in  the  present  situation  may  thus  strike  from  its  list 
of  solutions  all  privately  sponsored  programs  of  health  insurance.  An- 
other possibility  is  to  disi'egard  all  visionary  schemes.  On  this  basis 
one  can  rule  out  as  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency a  program  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages 
or  narcotics.  Finally,  the  group  may  wish  to  decide  whether  a  radically 
new  program  is  required  to  solve  the  problem  or  whether  the  present 
situation  can  be  corrected  by  small  remedies.  The  group  which  con- 
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eludes  that  red-shirting,  professionalism,  double-standards,  and  ruth- 
less competitiveness  are  inherent  weaknesses  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics cannot  admit  remedial  steps  to  correct  these  evils.  No  remedy 
can  overcome  an  inherent  weakness — an  incurable  cancer  cannot  be 
healed.  Under  such  conditions,  the  only  possible  solution  is  one  which 
proposes  an  entirely  new  plan. 


25cf.  Selecting  the  Most  Desirable  Solution 

Having  eliminated  unlikely  solutions,  the 
group  is  now  ready  to  evaluate  those  plans  which  in  the  light  of  the 
aforementioned  examination  seem  most  desirable.  To  facilitate  further 
elimination,  the  group  should  settle  upon  three  or  four  feasible  solu- 
tions. More  than  that  will  make  the  discussion  cumbersome. 

To  evaluate  the  possible  solutions,  the  participants  should  dis- 
cover what  advantages  and  disadvantages  each  of  the  various  plans 
offers.  Perhaps,  too,  they  might  ask  of  each  solution  the  following 
questions:  (1)  Will  this  plan  eliminate  all  the  present  evils?  (2)  Will 
it  produce  new  evils?  Unfortunately,  the  second  question  is  too  often 
disregarded  in  group  discussions.  Blinded  by  the  challenge  to  reform 
the  status  quo,  the  participants  overlook  entirely  the  danger  of  creating 
even  more  serious  problems  by  the  plan  they  adopt.  For  example,  the 
person  who  proposes  that  we  can  remove  most  of  the  disciplinary 
problems  of  our  secondary  schools  by  reducing  the  age  requirements 
for  compulsory  education  (on  the  theory  that  only  those  who  are  bored 
with  school  make  trouble),  fails  to  recognize  that  his  plan  will  give 
rise  to  a  large  group  of  idlers.  Under  existing  laws  the  children  who 
stop  their  education  could  not  find  work — and  so,  out  of  boredom,  they 
would  potentially  create  a  greater  problem  in  the  community  than  they 
caused  in  school.  Moreover,  the  plan  would  hardly  correct  the  most 
prominent  evils  in  the  status  quo.  In  effect,  it  proposes  that  we  abandon 
rather  than  help  the  so-called  "trouble-maker." 


25e.  Carrying  Out  the  Proposed  Solution 

The  last  step  in  the  problem-solution  method 
presents  a  few  difficulties,  unless,  of  course,  the  proposed  plan  turns 
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out  to  be  unworkable.  No  matter  what  plan  the  group  adopts  for  its 
preferred  solution,  it  is  obliged  to  examine  the  plan's  practicability. 
Robert  Burns'  lines  about  "the  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men"  are 
too  well  known  to  require  repeating.  They  should  remind  us,  however, 
that  the  most  desirable  solution  to  a  problem  is  not  always  the  most 
practical.  Woodrow  Wilson  failed  to  recognize  this  point  when  he  tried 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Another  visionary,  Karl 
Marx,  disregarded  it  altogether  when  he  scanned  the  horizon  for  the 
classless  Utopia,  only  to  lose  sight  of  the  bloody  and  scorched  earth 
that  leads  to  it. 


26 


Participating  in 
Group  Communication 


Group  communication  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  its  function  or  its  form.  Since  the  classroom  discussion  is 
likely  to  serve  only  one  function,  we  shall  gain  more  by  a  classification 
according  to  form.  First,  however,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  several 
functions  that  group  communication  may  serve  in  the  world  of  daily 
affairs. 

Frequently,  group  discussion  or  investigation  has  no  other  func- 
tion than  to  provide  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  interchange  of  opinion 
and  information.  A  group  that  serves  no  practical  ends  (one  that  meets 
only  for  the  sake  of  discussing  a  problem  and  not  to  implement  a  plan 
of  action)  may  be  ref  eiTcd  to  as  a  study  group.  Discussion  groups  in  the 
classroom  and  on  such  national  broadcasts  as  The  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  and  The  University  of  Chicago  Round-Table  are  of  this  kind.  In 
former  times — particularly  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century — study 
groups  were  frequently  organized  under  the  label  of  "literary  soci- 
eties" and  enjoyed  wide  popularity  throughout  America.  In  fact,  many 
of  our  college  fraternities  originated  as  "literary  societies."  It  may  be 
a  sign  of  the  times  that  today  many  of  these  same  "societies"  are  purely 
social  organizations. 

302 
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A  second  use  to  which  group  discussion  or  investigation  may  be 
put  is  that  of  the  conference.  Conferences  may  be  arranged  by  organiza- 
tions of  many  varieties.  Our  national  government  participates  in  inter- 
national conferences;  schools  conduct  educational  conferences;  busi- 
ness organizations  sponsor  sales  conferences.  Although  the  word  con- 
ference has  acquired  many  meanings  in  recent  years  (we  even  speak 
of  an  athletic  league  as  a  "conference  of  teams"),  in  its  more  limited 
applications  to  group  discussion  it  generally  refers  to  private  group 
discourse  involving  chiefly  well-informed  individuals.  The  proper 
function  of  a  conference  is  to  study  all  the  ramifications  of  a  problem 
and  to  make  resolutions  which  it  subsequently  passes  on  to  the  spon- 
soring organization. 

The  committee  discussion  has  still  another  function.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  committees  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  legislative  proc- 
ess. Most  organizations  in  a  democratic  society  depend  upon  the  com- 
mittee structure  for  their  operation.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  society 
in  which  laws  are  made  by  representative  groups  and  not  by  authoritar- 
ian rule.  Moreover,  the  committee  structure  provides  a  convenient 
means  of  delegating  work  loads  and  responsibilities.  Committees  may 
be  permanent  (standing  committees) — as,  for  example,  the  powerful 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate — or  they  may  be 
temporary  {ad  hoc  committees,  or  those  organized  "for  this  purpose 
only")  like  the  committee  of  Market  Street  merchants  which  protests 
the  system  of  one-way  streets  in  the  downtown  area.  But  no  matter  what 
its  character,  the  committee  is  always  responsible  to  a  parent  organiza- 
tion. The  size  of  a  committee  may  vary  with  its  aims  and  work  load — 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  membership  in  the  thirty-three  committees 
ranges  from  three  to  twenty-four.  Ordinarily  committee  discussions 
follow  a  fairly  rigid  formula;  often  the  chairman  conducts  the  discus- 
sion in  accordance  with  parliamentary  rules.  Parliamentary  rules  were 
formulated  to  expedite  discussion  procedures  and  to  guarantee  the 
rights  both  of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority.  These  rules,  codified  in 
H.  M.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  are  of  real  service  to  large  committees 
and  legislative  bodies,  but  when  applied  too  rigidly  are  likely  to 
hamper  free  deliberation. 

Finally,  we  should  note  the  function  of  group  discussion  or  in- 
vestigation in  the  interview.  The  interview  differs  from  all  the  afore- 
mentioned group  functions  in  that  it  calls  for  the  questioning  of  one  or 
several  individuals.  One  of  the  most  popular  types  of  group  investiga- 
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tion  carried  out  as  interview  is  the  radio  and  television  program  Meet 
the  Press.  On  this  program,  as  in  most  interviews,  the  focus  of  attention 
is  on  the  person  interviewed.  For  this  reason,  interviews  are  more 
likely  to  be  investigative  than  deliberative.  When  the  interviewee  is  an 
expert  on  his  subject,  the  group  interview  can  be  a  profitable  and  en- 
lightening experience  not  only  for  the  panel  members,  but  also  for  a 
listening  or  viewing  audience.  Unlike  the  committee  discussion,  the 
group  interview  is  generally  very  flexible  in  form. 

So  much  for  the  major  functions  of  group  communication.  In  the 
ensuing  pages,  we  shall  examine  three  special  forms  of  group  commu- 
nication: the  panel  discussion,  the  symposium,  and  the  group  investi- 
gation. These  three  forms  of  group  communication  are  those  which  lend 
themselves  best  to  planned  student  participation  and  practice  in  the 
classroom.  We  shall  not  elaborate  upon  the  open  forum,  which  is  the 
discussion  of  a  question  by  the  entire  audience.  Since  every  college 
class  which  is  conducted  by  the  discussion  method  is  technically  an 
open  forum,  you  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  this  sort  of  discussion. 
A  variation  of  the  open  forum  is  the  lecture  forum,  in  which  a  discus- 
sion by  the  total  audience  follows  a  lecture.  This,  too,  is  familiar  to  you 
from  the  college  classroom. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  not  all  group  communication  follows 
a  rigid  pattern.  The  symposium  and  the  panel  can  be,  and  often  are, 
combined.  Similarly,  a  panel  discussion  often  is  followed  by  debate: 
the  panel  reaches  only  a  recommendation  for  a  specific  solution;  the 
debate  argues  the  efficacy  of  the  solution. 


26a.  The  Panel  Discussion 

The  panel  discussion  is  the  most  informal  of 
the  types  of  group  communication  to  be  considered  in  this  unit.  Usually 
composed  of  no  fewer  than  three  and  no  more  than  six  members,  the 
panel  cooperatively  and  informally  discusses  a  problem  in  front  of  an 
audience. 

Like  the  participants  in  other  types  of  group  communication,  panel 
members  perform  preliminary  research  upon  the  subject;  for  though 
the  presentation  is  informal,  it  should  neither  be  uninformed  nor  hap- 
hazard. In  a  panel  discussion,  however,  the  participants  do  not  deliver 
formal  speeches.  Instead,  they  carry  on  their  discussion  with  the  easy 
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give-and-take  of  normal  conversation.  The  language  of  panel  discus- 
sions is  generally  informal.  Since  it  is  spontaneous,  it  is  likely  to  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  typical  colloquial  English. 

Another  feature  of  the  panel  discussion  that  deserves  to  be 
stressed  is  the  free  and  fluent  interchange  of  opinions  and  information 
by  the  various  panel  members.  No  participant  should  be  allowed  to 
dominate  the  discussion.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  chairman, 
no  panelist  should  ever  speak  more  than  two  minutes  at  a  time.  Instead, 
the  panelists  talk  back  and  forth  with  each  other — the  chairman  keeping 
the  discussion  free  of  digressions — in  an  effort  to  explore  the  various 
ramifications  of  the  subject.  When  the  discussion  ends,  the  chairman 
gives  a  brief  summary,  then  opens  the  floor  to  the  audience.  Often  the 
panel  ends  with  this  phase ;  sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  final  short 
recapitulation  or  problem-solving  discussion  by  members  of  the  panel. 
The  pattern  recommended  here  for  classroom  use  will  include  such  a 
recapitulation. 

(1)  Introduction.  The  chairman  states  the  subject  or  problem  of  discussion, 
introduces  the  panelists,  and  opens  the  discussion  (two  minutes). 

(2)  Definition  and  limitation.  The  chairman  directs  the  discussion  first  toward 
a  definition  of  terms  and  a  clarification  of  the  subject's  limits.  This  phase 
should  end  with  a  brief  summary  by  the  chairman  (five  minutes) . 

(3)  Analysis.  The  panel  now  moves  into  an  analytical  discussion  of  the  subject. 
It  will  consider  especially  the  nature,  extent,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the 
problem  (ten  to  fifteen  minutes). 

(4)  Objectives.  The  group  determines  the  criteria  which  any  acceptable  solu- 
tions must  meet.  Thereafter  it  proposes  up  to  three  or  four  tentative  solu- 
tions (five  to  ten  minutes). 

(5)  Audience  participation.  The  chairman  opens  the  discussion  to  the  audience 
and  asks  for  suggestions,  questions,  and  objections.  The  chairman  refers 
each  question  to  individual  panelists  or  to  the  entire  panel;  he  does  not 
answer  any  of  the  questions  himself  (twelve  minutes). 

(6)  Search  for  a  solution.  The  panel  now  turns  to  a  discussion  of  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  and  the  implementation  of  the  solution.  If  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  the  chairman  summarizes  the  entire  discussion 
and  reiterates  the  solution.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached — as  usually 
happens — he  summarizes  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  solutions 
which  have  been  discussed  (nine  minutes). 

The  effective  panelist  will  carefully  observe  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 
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(1)  He  will  perform  a  thorough  job  of  preliminary  research  into  the  subject 
of  discussion.  This  means  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  any 
phase  of  the  discussion. 

(2)  He  will  exchange  ideas  with  other  panelists  before  the  actual  panel  dis- 
cussion. 

(3)  He  will  prepare  note  cards  containing  facts  and  authoritative  opinions 
relevant  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  These  cards  he  will  index  for 
quick  reference  so  that  he  can  use  them  during  the  discussion. 

(4)  He  will  participate  courteously  and  cooperatively  during  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  Unless  addressed  directly  by  another  panelist,  he  will  not 
enter  into  the  conversation  until  recognized  by  the  chairman.  Above  all, 
he  will  not  monopolize  the  discussion. 

(5)  During  the  discussion  he  will  take  such  notes  as  are  necessary  for  further 
intelligent  participation. 

(6)  He  will  take  care  that  all  his  contributions  are  relevant  to  the  point  under 
discussion. 

(7)  He  will  cooperate  with  the  instructions  given  by  the  chairman. 

The  effective  panel  listener  will  carefully  observe  the  following 
suggestions : 

(1)  He  will  note  the  material  presented  in  the  definition  and  limitation  phase 
of  the  discussion. 

(2)  He  will  jot  down  any  questions,  objections,  or  suggestions  as  they  develop, 
and  he  will  scratch  them  out  if  they  are  answered  or  otherwise  clarified 
in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

(3)  He  will  observe  and  note  any  evidence  of  faulty  or  emotional  reasoning 
which  has  gone  unchallenged  by  the  panel  members. 

(4)  He  will  contribute  to  the  audience  participation  phase  only  if  he  has  some- 
thing relevant  to  say.  He  will  not  talk  off  the  subject,  nor  will  he  ask 
the  panelists  to  go  over  ground  already  covered. 

The  duties  of  the  discussion  leader  will  be  discussed  separately 
with  reference  to  all  forms  of  group  communication  (see  section  26d) . 


26b.  The  Symposium 

The  symposium  is  a  considerably  more  for- 
mal type  of  group  communication  than  the  panel  discussion.  This  is  so 
mainly  because  the  participants  of  a  symposium  deliver  formal  (some- 
times manuscript)  speeches  on  some  aspect  of  a  central  subject  or 
theme.  Like  the  panel  discussion,  a  symposium  requires  a  chairman 
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and  three  or  four  participants.  However,  the  participants  in  a  sym- 
posium are  not  prepared  to  discuss  a  problem  horizontally.  That  is, 
they  prepare  themselves  specifically  to  cover  one  attitude  toward  or 
one  phase  of  the  discussion  question  and  not  the  entire  scope  of  the 
problem  and  its  solutions.  Thus  a  symposium  on  the  subject  "Wliat 
should  be  done  to  decrease  traffic  fatalities?"  might  be  presented  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  police  chief,  a  taxpayer,  a  traffic  engineer,  and 
a  psychologist.  Or  the  same  subject  might  be  divided  among  the  various 
participants  according  to  different  types  of  solutions  (in  law  enforce- 
ment, driver  education,  traffic  control) .  Whatever  the  division  of  labor 
may  be,  each  participant  presents  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  though 
these  views  may  perhaps  conflict,  they  need  not  do  so.  Nor  need  the 
time  allotted  to  the  individual  participants  be  exactly  the  same.  The 
aim  of  symposium  speakers  is  primarily  that  of  supplying  the  audi- 
ence with  information  relevant  to  the  subject  and  of  provoking  perti- 
nent questions. 

A  typical  symposium  conforms  generally  to  the  following  pat- 
tern. The  chairman  announces  the  subject  and  presents  a  terse  analysis 
of  the  problem.  Then  he  introduces  the  various  speakers  and  their 
topics.  When  all  of  the  symposium  speakers  have  addressed  the  audi- 
ence, the  chairman  invites  questions  designed  to  elicit  further  infor- 
mation or  to  challenge  the  speakers'  assertions.  If  the  audience  is  quite 
large,  the  questions  are  generally  handed  to  the  chairman  in  writing, 
though  in  most  groups  the  questioner  asks  his  question  orally.  At  the 
end  of  the  question  period  the  chairman  thanks  the  participants  and 
summarizes  their  contributions. 

A  classroom  symposium  conducted  by  a  chairman  and  three  par- 
ticipants should  conform  to  the  following  pattern: 

(1)  Introduction.  The  chairman  presents  the  subject,  then  introduces  the  several 
participants  and  their  topics  (three  to  five  minutes) . 

(2)  Formal  speech  period  (each  speaker,  ten  minutes;  total,  thirty  minutes). 

(3)  Question  period  (twelve  minutes) . 

(4)  Summary.  The  chairman  thanks  the  speakers  and  summarizes  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  symposium  (three  minutes) . 

The  effective  symposium  participant  should  keep  in  mind  the 
following  suggestions: 

(1)  He  will  confer  in  advance  with  the  chairman  concerning  his  precise  topic 
and  time  allowance.  From  these  he  will  not  deviate. 
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(2)  Since  he  is  often  an  expert  upon  his  particular  topic,  he  will  tailor  his 
speech  to  the  understanding  of  the  audience. 

(3)  He  will  not  engage  in  direct  refutation  of  previous  speeches  except  insofar 
as  refutation  is  inherent  in  his  prepared  speech. 

(4)  He  will  answer  audience  questions  with  forthrightness  and  lucidity. 

The  eflEective  symposium  listener  should  keep  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

(1)  He  will  attempt  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  points  of  view  expressed 
by  the  various  speakers. 

(2)  He  will  differentiate  between  emotional  and  logical  arguments. 

(3)  He  wiU  question  the  speakers  if  he  feels  that  further  information  is  neces- 
sary or  if  he  wishes  to  contest  a  speaker's  argument. 


26c.  The  Group  Investigation 

Unlike  the  symposium,  which  takes  place 
before  an  audience,  group  investigation  generally  performs  only  for 
itself.  Whenever  a  group  of  people  decide  that  they  must,  for  some 
reason,  investigate  a  subject  which  is  too  broad  for  individual  study, 
group  investigation  offers  a  convenient  and  efficient  method  by  which 
to  arrive  at  understanding. 

Fundamentally,  the  method  involves  a  division  of  investigative 
labor.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  school  board  composed  of  five 
members  desires  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  reading 
program  in  the  local  schools.  Rather  than  require  each  member  to  do 
research  concerned  with  the  entire  reading  program,  it  might  well 
divide  the  task.  One  member  will  act  as  chairman  and  coordinator; 
another  will  study  reading  programs  designed  for  grades  one,  two,  and 
three;  the  third  will  do  the  same  for  grades  four,  five,  and  six;  the 
fourth  will  cover  the  junior  high  school  grades,  seven,  eight,  and  nine; 
the  fifth  will  concern  himself  only  with  reading  programs  for  the 
senior  high  school.  Or  the  subject  may  be  divided  by  requiring  each 
participant  to  take  charge  of  one  aspect  of  the  problem  (the  nature, 
the  extent,  the  causes,  and  the  treatment  of  the  problem).  Since  group 
investigation  is  primarily  concerned  with  analyzing  a  problem  and 
not  with  solving  it,  the  group  as  a  whole  might  make  recommendations 
at  the  end  of  its  discussion.  But  no  matter  how  the  subject  is  finally 
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distributed,  each  of  the  divisions  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  permit 
adequate  research  by  an  individual. 

Group  investigation  lends  itself  well  to  the  classroom  situation; 
since  an  audience  is  not  essential,  several  groups  can  operate  at  the 
same  time.  The  following  steps  are  involved: 

( 1 )  After  the  class  has  been  broken  into  groups  of  five  each,  the  various  groups 
meet,  decide  upon  a  subject,  and  elect  chairmen.  The  instructor  may  wish 
to  suggest  subjects;  if  not,  he  will  certainly  want  to  approve  your  group's 
subject  before  you  progress  to  step  number  two. 

(2)  The  group  will  subdivide  the  main  subject  into  several  topics,  and  each 
student  in  the  group  will  be  held  responsible  for  one  of  these  topics. 
(Usually  steps  one  and  two  require  an  entire  class  period.) 

(3)  After  a  suitable  time  has  elapsed  during  which  members  of  the  group 
have  done  research  upon  their  individual  topics,  the  chairman  will  call 
a  meeting  outside  of  class.  At  this  meeting  the  members  of  the  group  will 
inform  each  other  generally  about  the  work  they  have  done;  then  final 
plans  will  be  discussed. 

(4)  At  the  next  class  period,  the  several  groups  may  hold  concurrent  meetings, 
or  they  may,  in  turn,  discuss  their  subject  before  the  entire  class.  The 
chairman  begins  by  analyzing  and  defining  the  subject  (approximately 
three  minutes') . 

(5)  Each  member  reports  the  results  of  his  investigation.  The  presentation 
should  not  be  argumentative,  but  should  aim  merely  at  giving  information 
concisely  and  lucidly  (each  member,  eight  minutes;   total,  32  minutes). 

(6)  The  chairman  allows  the  members  to  request  clarification  or  to  supply  addi- 
tional pertinent  information  (five  minutes). 

(7)  The  chairman  briefly  summarizes  the  information  given  by  the  individual 
members.  He  then  opens  a  discussion  of  solutions  the  group  might  suggest 
in  view  of  the  facts  presented.  Keep  in  mind  that  members  of  the  group 
recommend  solutions ;  they  themselves  do  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
(eight  minutes). 

(8)  The  chairman  presents  to  the  instructor  at  the  following  class  meeting  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  group's  investigations  and 
decisions. 

The  member  of  a  group  investigation  should  take  note  of  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

( 1 )  He  will  make  a  thorough  and  scholarly  investigation  of  his  limited  topic, 
employing  the  research  procedures  outlined  in  Unit  VHI. 

(2)  He  wiU,  at  the  meeting  in  step  three,  inform  the  others  of  his  work,  and 
he  will  pass  on  to  them  any  references  he  has  found  which  might  be 
valuable  in  their  work. 
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(3)  He  will  prepare  a  succinct  statement  of  his  investigative  findings  for 
presentation  in  step  four. 

(4)  He  will  respect  the  findings  of  the  other  members  and  will  consider  these 
findings  m  drawing  conclusions  about  the  problem  and  in  making  recom- 
mendations to  correct  it. 


26d.  QuaUficaiions  and  Duties  of    the  Chairman 

No  group  communication  is  better  than  its 
chairman.  Whether  the  group  communication  succeeds  or  fails  usually 
depends  on  his  skill  and  efficiency.  Therefore,  his  qualifications  and 
duties  deserve  special  consideration. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Since  the  chairman  is  so  important,  he  should 
be  selected  with  care.  The  group  which  selects  its  chairman  without 
considering  the  special  qualifications  requisite  to  effective  leadership 
asks  for  trouble  at  the  start.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  group  carefully 
weighs  the  leadership  qualities  of  each  of  its  members  before  select- 
ing a  chairman,  it  assures  itself  of  a  good  start  toward  success. 

What  are  these  qualifications?  What  sort  of  person  should  the 
chairman  be?  There  can  be  some  flexibility,  of  course,  but  the  chair- 
man should  usually  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

(1)  He  should  command  the  respect  of  the  group  members.  No 
group,  whether  it  be  a  national  government,  the  crew  of  a  ship,  or  a 
discussion  group,  will  function  well  under  leadership  which  it  cannot 
respect.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  that  the  group  elect  its  chair- 
man instead  of  having  a  chairman  imposed  upon  it. 

(2)  He  should  be  ivilling  to  remain  relatively  obscure  during 
the  discussion.  Although  the  chairman  of  a  group  investigation  or  a 
panel  discussion  is  not  expressly  prohibited  from  making  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion,  he  should  use  the  privilege  sparingly,  and  only 
when  a  contribution  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  discussion. 
Usually  he  remains  in  the  background  and  directs  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  means  of  questions  and  comments.  A  chairman  who  insists 
upon  monopolizing  a  discussion  will  invariably  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  group  communication. 

(3)  He  should  respect  the  opinions  of  all  members  of  the  group. 
The  chairman  must  be  the  sort  of  person  who  is  willing  to  let  all  the 
members  express  their  ideas  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  them.  Gen- 
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erally,  he  ought  to  be  a  calm  person  who  is  not  easily  urged  to  anger 
by  opinions  contrary  to  his  own. 

(4)  He  should  be  objective  and  courteous.  Quite  often  group 
communication  becomes  lively  when  conflicting  points  of  view  are 
presented.  The  chairman,  however,  must  be  able  to  resolve  differences 
courteously  and  objectively.  He  must  never  take  sides;  instead,  he 
should  set  an  example  of  cooperation  and  courtesy. 

(5)  He  should  be  firm.  Since  effective  group  communication 
depends  heavily  upon  the  chairman's  ability  to  direct  its  course,  he 
must  be  firm.  Yet  he  must  possess  the  somewhat  uncommon  ability  of 
being  firm  without  antagonizing  the  members  of  the  group. 

(6)  He  should  be  an  effective  impromptu  speaker.  The  chairman 
cannot  know  in  advance  the  exact  direction  a  discussion  will  take,  and 
since  it  is  his  duty  to  summarize  occasionally,  he  ought  to  be  skillful 
in  impromptu  speaking.  If  he  is  not,  his  summaries  will  be  ineffective; 
and  if  his  summaries  are  ineffective,  the  discussion  will  often  lose  its 
sense  of  direction. 

DUTIES:  The  group  should  seek  the  above  qualifications  in  its 
chairman.  Yet  the  qualifications  will  not  automatically  produce  a 
successful  chairman;  he  must  also  understand  his  specific  duties 
thoroughly. 

(1)  The  chairman  must  know  the  pattern  of  the  group  commu- 
nication he  is  directing.  Since  the  rules  governing  procedure  differ 
somewhat  in  the  symposium,  the  group  investigation,  and  the  panel 
discussion,  he  must  study  the  appropriate  type  carefully.  He  must, 
know,  for  example,  how  to  keep  on  schedule,  when  to  draw  the  audi- 
ence into  the  discussion,  and  how  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close. 

(2)  He  must  confer  in  advance  with  the  members  of  his  group. 
The  good  chairman  will  attempt  to  anticipate  the  directions  the  dis- 
cussion might  take.  Conferences  with  individual  members  of  the  group 
will  assist  him  to  do  this.  Also,  such  conferences  allow  him  to  learn 
whether  the  various  members  understand  their  roles  and  the  time  al- 
lotted to  each  (of  course,  there  is  no  prior  allotment  of  time  in  a  panel 
discussion). 

(3)  //  time  and  other  considerations  permit,  he  will  call  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  entire  group.  Although  a  group  discussion  can- 
not be  rehearsed,  certain  potential  difficulties  can  be  ironed  out  in  ad- 
vance. In  a  symposium,  for  example,  it  would  be  catastrophic  if  one 
member  covered  the  ground  assigned  to  another.  The  same  thing  is 
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true  of  the  group  investigation.  Also,  a  preliminary  meeting  often  re- 
sults in  an  interchange  of  information  and  opinions  which  enriches 
the  final  discussion. 

(4)  He  will  prepare  a  tentative  outline  of  the  discussion.  To  do 
so,  the  chairman  must  have  prepared  himself  generally  in  the  area 
under  discussion.  He  need  not  have  done  the  thorough  research  re- 
quired of  individual  members  of  the  group,  but  he  cannot  lead  a  dis- 
cussion intelligently  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  major  facts  and  opinions 
related  to  the  subject.  He  need  not  follow  his  advance  outline  in  all  its 
particulars,  for  often  the  discussion  may  take  an  unexpected,  though 
relevant  turn.  Yet  the  outline  serves,  particularly  in  matters  of  timing, 
as  a  rough  guide  and  as  an  assurance  that  the  discussion  will  not  fall 
into  confusion. 

(5)  He  will  introduce  the  group  and  its  subject  briefly  and  con- 
cisely. The  opening  remarks  of  the  chairman  should  not  drag.  Not 
only  the  group,  but  the  audience  as  well,  wants  the  discussion  to  begin. 
The  chairman  should  prepare  his  opening  remarks  in  advance,  and  he 
should  keep  them  short. 

(6)  He  will  keep  the  discussion  moving.  This  is  the  chairman's 
most  important,  and  perhaps  most  difficult,  task.  H  the  discussion  lags, 
he  must  get  it  going  again.  For  this  purpose  it  is  wise  for  the  chairman 
to  have  prepared  a  series  of  questions  in  advance.  Some  chairmen 
prepare  three  or  four  separate  questions  for  every  member  of  the 
group.  H  the  discussion  begins  to  repeat  itself,  he  must  direct  it  into 
another  channel.  H  one  person  begins  to  monopolize  the  discussion, 
the  chairman  must  tactfully  draw  out  the  other  members.  K  the  dis- 
cussion becomes  opinionated  rather  than  factual,  he  will  ask  for  sup- 
porting evidence.  In  brief,  the  chairman  must  serve  as  an  effective 
prime  mover;  he  must  keep  the  discussion  progressing  on  course. 

(7)  He  must  occasionally  summarize.  The  chairman  must  take 
notes  as  the  discussion  progresses,  and  from  time  to  time  he  must  sum- 
marize aspects  of  it.  This  practice  serves  several  functions:  it  keeps 
the  audience,  if  any,  continually  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion; it  provides  transitions  from  one  aspect  of  the  subject  to  an- 
other; it  allows  the  participants  to  see  where  they  stand  at  any  given 
period  of  the  discussion. 

(8)  He  will  elicit  all  possible  views  of  the  subject.  Often  minor- 
ity views  are  allowed  to  remain  unexpressed  because  a  discussion 
chairman  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  draw  them  out.  A  good  chairman 
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invites  the  expression  of  conflicting  views,  for  he  knows  that  only  by 
bringing  all  viewpoints  into  focus  can  the  group  reach  meaningful 
conclusions. 

(9)  He  will  terminate  the  discussion  with  a  succinct  summary. 
This  summary,  in  effect  an  impromptu  speech,  attempts  to  pull  to- 
gether the  major  ideas  and  opinions  expressed  during  the  entire  dis- 
cussion. If  the  group  has  been  able  to  reach  conclusions,  these  should 
be  stated.  If  it  has  not,  the,  chairman  should  summarize  similarities 
and  differences  of  opinion.  The  chairman  should  remember  that  the 
audience  listens  carefully  to  the  final  summary  as  evidence  that  the 
group  has  or  has  not  accomplished  anything.  Consequently,  even 
though  the  group  may  not  have  reached  definite  conclusions,  the  chair- 
man should  emphasize  its  positive  accomplishments.  If  nothing  else, 
he  should  point  out  that  the  discussion  has  helped  both  the  group  and 
the  audience  to  understand  better  the  complexities  of  the  subject. 
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UNIT  IX  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Write  a  200-word  essay  in  which  you  justify  a  subject,  properly  stated,  for 
a  panel  discussion. 

2.  Using  the  subject  selected  for  assignment  1,  develop  an  outline  (according 
to  the  pattern  in  25b)  in  which  you  analyze  the  problem  for  discussion.  Then 
write  a  300-400-word  essay  incorporating  the  material  of  the  outline. 

3.  As  directed  by  your  instructor,  participate  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
group  communication  situations:  panel  discussion,  symposium,  group  in- 
vestigation. 

4.  Interview  a  person  in  a  position  of  authority  (police  chief,  dean,  minister, 
prominent  businessman,  etc.)  on  some  subject  relevant  to  his  area  of  com- 
petency. Report  the  result  of  your  interview  in  a  two-minute  speech. 

5.  Listen  to  a  symposium  or  panel  discussion  on  radio  or  television.  Observe 
the  devices  by  which  the  chairman  keeps  the  discussion  moving.  Note  also 
the  role  played  by  each  of  the  participants.  Be  prepared  to  present  a  complete 
evaluation  to  the  class. 


UNIT   IX  EXERCISES 

1.  Study  the  front  page  of  a  prominent  newspaper  or  the  leading  article  of 
a  current  events  magazine.  On  the  basis  of  your  reading,  construct  three 
properly  phrased  questions  of  fact,  questions  of  value,  and  questions  of 
policy. 

2.  Evaluate  each  of  the  following  as  subjects  for  panel  discussions: 

a.  What  should  be  done  about  our  antiquated  jury  system? 

b.  During  what  year  did  Babe  Ruth  establish  his  record  for  home  runs? 

c.  How  can  we  best  implement  right-to-work  legislation? 

d.  What,  if  anything,  should  be  done  about  university  parking  facilities? 

e.  How  can  Asia  improve  its  industrial  output? 

3.  Find  out  and  explain  to  the  class  what  happens  to  a  bill  when  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  passed  it  in  slightly  different  forms. 

4.  Study  the  background  of  a  local  fraternity  or  social  club  to  determine  whether 
it  originated  as  a  literary  society.  Report  your  findings  to  the  class. 
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5.  Study  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  to  answer  the  following  questions : 

a.  What  motion  takes  precedence  over  all  others? 

b.  What  is  the  procedure  for  tabling  a  motion? 

c.  How  can  a  motion  be  removed  from  the  table? 

d.  What  is  a  committee  of  the  whole? 

e.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  plurality  and  a  majority? 

f.  What  is  a  quorum? 

g.  How  is  the  president  of  an  organization  elected  in  the  event  that  two 
candidates  are  tied? 

h.  Which  takes  precedence,  old  business  or  neiv  business? 

6.  Defend  or  challenge  the  following  statements: 

a.  In  a  democracy  the  majority  is  always  right. 

b.  However  unwillingly  a  person  who  has  a  strong  opinion  may  admit 
the  possibility  that  his  opinion  may  be  false,  he  ought  to  be  moved 
by  the  consideration  that  however  true  it  may  be,  if  it  is  not  fully, 
frequently,  and  fearlessly  discussed,  it  will  be  held  as  a  dead  dogma, 
not  a  living  truth. — John  Stuart  Mill 

c.  As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference,  is  no  democracy. — Abraham  Lincoln 

d.  Find  in  any  country  the  Ablest  Man  that  exists  there;  raise  him  to  the 
supreme  place,  and  loyally  reverence  him:  you  have  a  perfect  govern- 
ment for  that  country;  no  ballot-box,  parliamentary  eloquence,  voting, 
constitution-building,  or  other  machinery  whatsoever  can  improve  it  a 
whit.  It  is  the  perfect  state;  an  ideal  country. — Thomas  Carlyle 

e.  A  totalitarian  state  is  more  efficient  than  a  democracy. 

f.  That  system  which  cannot  bear  discussion  is  doomed  to  failure. — Ben- 
jamin Disraeli 
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So  far  in  this  course,  you  have  concentrated 
on  transmitting  information  in  your  speeches  and  papers.  In  the  pre- 
vious units  of  study,  you  learned  to  describe  your  experiences,  to 
define  abstract  terms,  to  explain  thq  functioning  of  a  process,  to  sum- 
marize ideas,  to  report  events  from  personal  observation  and  library 
research,  and  to  investigate  a  problem.  In  each  assignment  you  aimed 
primarily  at  storing  new  facts  in  the  minds  of  your  readers  and  listen- 
ers. In  the  act  of  fulfilling  your  assignments,  however,  you  did  more 
than  inform  your  audiences.  Every  time  you  chose  a  word  with  con- 
notative  overtones,  every  time  you  deliberately  emphasized  a  certain 
aspect  of  your  topic,  every  time  you  consciously  included  certain  de- 
tails and  omitted  others,  you  projected  a  part  of  yourself.  In  effect, 
you  did  not  merely  inform  your  audiences  about  your  topics;  you 
also  asked  them  to  respond  to  your  attitudes  and  values.  Is  it  fair  to 
say  then  that  in  actuality  all  of  your  efforts  were  ultimately  aimed  at 
persuading  others  to  your  convictions? 

The  line  between  informing  and  persuading  is  indeed  a  thin  one. 
Surely  we  must  recognize  that  a  good  informative  speech  or  paper  may 
also  persuade.  Conversely,  a  good  persuasive  speech  or  paper  may 
also  inform.  A  book  review  in  your  daily  newspaper  is  informative  to 
the  extent  that  it  presents  a  faithful  summary  of  the  plot  and  an  intel- 
ligent description  of  the  theme,  the  characters,  and  the  style  of  the 
book.  It  is  persuasive  to  the  extent  that  it  produces  a  conviction  in  its 
readers  on  the  basis  of  the  commentary.  An  advertisement  is  inform- 
ative insofar  as  it  adds  to  the  buyer's  knowledge  of  the  product.  It  is 
persuasive  insofar  as  it  sells  the  product.  These  examples  show  us  that 
the  terms  informing  and  persuading  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  They 
tell  us,  in  other  words,  what  persuasion  is  not.  In  the  following  pages, 
we  shall  see  what  persuasion  is  and  what  it  attempts  to  do.  Then  we 
shall  study  at  some  length  the  process  of  persuading  others. 
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The  Nature  of 
Persuasion 


Persuasion  as  a  type  of  communication  may 
be  defined  as  oral  or  written  discourse  designed  to  modify  the  thought 
or  behavior  of  others  through  the  use  of  logical  and  psychological  ap- 
peals. At  first  glance,  this  definition  may  seem  unduly  complex,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  its  terms  will  show  us  why  a  simpler  statement 
cannot  be  adequate. 

We  say  that  persuasion  is  "designed  to  modify  thought  or  be- 
havior," and  not  simply  "to  convince  others."  The  distinction  between 
the  two  phrases  is  important.  We  have  already  discovered  that  the 
effective  informative  communicator  may  convince  us  of  his  opinions. 
But  it  is  not  his  aim  to  change  our  views.  His  purpose  is  to  pass  on  in- 
formation; the  reader  or  listener  may  do  with  it  what  he  will.  The 
policeman  who  gives  us  directions  to  the  city  park  hardly  cares  whether 
we  follow  them.  Since  he  aims  only  to  pass  on  information,  his  mes- 
sage is  successful  so  long  as  it  is  clear  and  accurate,  even  if  we  choose 
to  disregard  it.  The  pers,uader,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberately  sets^ 
out  to  influence  the  thinking  of  his  reader  or  listener.  His  communica- 
tion is  unsuccessful  unless  he  wins  a  favorable  response.  Hence,  per- 
suasive communication  differs  from  informative  communication  prin- 
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qipally  in  the  aim  of  the  communicator.  For  this  reason,  we  must 
.^(stipulate  that  persuasion  is  "designed  to  modify  thought  or  behavior." 
The  word  modify  also  has  special  significance.  To  say  simply 
that  persuasion  aims  to  change  the  beliefs  of  others  is  to  disregard  a 
great  many  persuasive  situations  in  which  no  essential  change  of  con- 
victions occurs.  The  extent  to  which  persuasion  aims  to  change  con- 
victions depends  largely  on  the  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed  and 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  used.  We  might  illustrate  this  point  by 
analyzing  two  persuasive  situations  from  Shakespeare's  plays.  The 
first  of  these — Mark  Antony's  famous  funeral  oration — was  addressed 
to  an  audience  which  was  hostile  toward  the  speaker.  You  may  recall 
that  Antony  enters  the  forum  carrying  Caesar's  body  while  Brutus 
eloquently  stirs  the  throng  of  Roman  citizens  to  accept  the  necessity  of 
Caesar's  assassination.  When  Mark  Antony  ascends  to  the  pulpit  as  a 
friend  of  Caesar,  he  faces  the  most  difficult  speaking  situation  that  can 
confront  a  persuader.  For  he  must  win  over  to  his  point  of  view  a  thor- 
oughly hostile  crowd  not  yet  calmed  from  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Brutus.  But  Antony  meets  his  challenge  successfully.  By  subtle  irony 
he  transforms  a  resistant  crowd  into  a  compliant  mob.  This  is  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  persuader  not  only  alters  the  views  of  his  audience 
but  also  moves  his  listeners  to  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  vigorous,  ringing  speech  by  King 
Henry  V  (in  the  play  bearing  his  name)  which  inspires  his  soldiers 
to  give  a  courageous  account  of  themselves  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Unlike  Mark  Antony,  King  Henry  faces  an  audience  that  is  already 
sympathetic  toward  him.  His  only  task,  therefore,  is  to  intensify  the 
soldiers'  confidence  in  him  and  in  the  mission  that  they  are  about  to 
undertake.  This  he  does  admirably  as  he  incites  them  to  action  with 
the  following  words : 


Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more, 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility. 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favored  rage. 

—Act  III,  Scene  i,  11.  1-8. 
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Here  we  meet  a  situation  in  which  neither  thought  nor  the  expected 
behavior  of  men  is  to  be  altered  basically  by  the  persuasive  appeal. 
Rather,  King  Henry  aims  only  to  strengthen  the  convictions  and  there- 
by to  embolden  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers. 

From  these  two  examples  we  may  see  that  the  purpose  of  per^^ 
suasion  varies  with  the  situation  in  which  it  is  used.  Specifically,  per- 
suasion may  aim  to  convince,  to  actuate,  or  to  stimulate  an  audience. 
The  soap-box  orator  on  Columbus  Circle,  the  lawyer  addressing  a 
jury,  the  Senator  running  for  re-election,  intend  primarily  to  convince 
their  audiences  of  the  rightness  of  their  attitudes,  though  they  may 
also  seek  action  on  the  part  of  their  listeners.  The  television  commer- 
cial, the  fund-raising  speech,  and  the  magazine  advertisement  have  for 
their  primary  aim  the  actuation  of  an  audience.  Finally,  the  inspira- 
tional speaker  or  writer — be  he  Lincoln  dedicating  a  battlefield, 
Churchill  calling  for  "blood,  sweat  and  tears,"  or  Tennyson  honoring 
the  Light  Brigade — takes  as  his  purpose  the  stimulating  of  an  audience. 
In  the  last  situation  one  usually  meets  sympathetic  audiences.  In  the 
first  two,  however,  the  audience  may  be  hostile,  or,  at  best,  indifferent 
to  the  speaker's  purpose.  It  is  important  for  the  persuader  to  recognize  -t^ 
these  different  purposes  and  audience  reactions,  for,  if  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  them,  he  may  find  that  he  cannot  effectively  modify 
thought  or  behavior. 

Finally,  we  must  pause  to  consider  the  logical  and  psychological 
appeals  to  which  we  refer  in  our  definition  of  persuasion.  Ideally,  we 
should  recognize  logical  appeals  as  the  only  proper  tools  of  persua- 
sion. As  we  noted  in  a  previous  unit,  however,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  pure  reason.  Often  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  we  reason 
our  way  to  emotional  responses  and  feel  our  way  to  intellectual  de- 
cisions. Logic  alone  seldom  inspires  men  to  action.  Hence,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  importance  of  psychological  appeals  as  a  means  of  stim- 
ulating favorable  response. 

When  we  speak  of  logical  and  psychological  appeals,  we  actually 
refer  to  an  age-old  philosophical  principle  which  recognizes  a  twofold 
nature  in  man.  In  Western  thought,  the  dichotomy  of  matter  and  spirit 
(or  body  and  mind)  is  at  the  core  of  almost  all  philosophical  specula- 
tion from  Plato's  idealism  to  Freud's  concept  of  the  ego  and  the  id. 
Basically,  this  philosophic  doctrine  asserts  that  man's  nature  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  tension  between  the  needs  of  the  body  and  the  needs 
of  the  mind,  between  "this-worldliness"  and  "other-worldliness,"  be- 
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tween  the  world  of  experience  and  the  world  of  ideas.  Ultimately,  all 

systems    of   thought   and    ^^1    arpgc    r.f    rtiir|y    miint    nnnnTrn    thpmsej;^rpg^^^ 

wvjJTjJip  rnnflipt  nf  man's  spiritual  and  material  needs.  Eersiiasian_ia_ 
no  exception. 

In  this  unit,  we  shall  examine  the  various  types  of  logical  and 
psychological  appeals  that  the  persuader  may  use  to  gain  his  desired 
response.  We  shall  see  that  logical  appeals  make  use  of  evidence  and 
reasoning  for  the  purpose  of  proving  an  assertion.  On  the  other  hand, 
psychological  appeals  are  directed  toward  satisfying  needs  and  de- 
sires. They  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  technique  of  suggestion, 
upon  skillful  stimulation  of  the  emotions,  and  upon  knowledge  of  the 
basic  wants  of  individuals  and  groups. 

To  gain  a  proper  understanding  of  the  persuasive  process,  we 
must  distinguish  these  two  types  of  appeals  by  their  functions,  not 
their  values.  It  is  true  that  intelligent  minds  should  be  moved  by  intel- 
ligent means.  On  this  basis,  we  could  argue  that  persuasion  must  never 
yield  to  psychological  appeals.  But,  if  we  did  so,  we  should  disregard 
the  real  function  and  position  of  persuasion  in  our  society.  The  fact 
is  that  people  are  moved  by  psychological  appeals,  and  no  amount  of 
crusading  by  idealists  will  change  this  pattern.  Better,  then,  to  recog- 
nize it  and  to  respond  to  it  reasonably  and  critically  than  to  disregard 
it  in  our  definition. 

One  final  word  about  the  value  of  persuasion.  There  are  those 
who  condemn  persuasion  as  unethical.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  the  ethics  of  persuasion  in  this  unit,  but,  for  the  present,  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  persuasion  may  be  used  as  a  weapon  or  as  a  tool. 
There  are  people  who  use  it  to  slash  and  people  who  use  it  to  heal. 
Obviously,  a  value  judgment  cannot  be  passed  upon  the  implement, 
but  only  upon  the  user  of  the  implement.  Persuasion  is  not  the  means 
of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  course  of  action  so  long  as  the 
persuader  is  a  "good  man."  We  must,  therefore,  recognize  the  fact 
that  persuasion  is  only  as  good  or  as  bad  as  its  user. 

In  the  last  unit  we  examined  group  discussion  as  a  means  of 
problem-solving  in  a  democratic  society.  We  concluded  that  we  must 
make  our  decisions  cooperatively  and  not  competitively  if  we  are  to 
live  our  political  philosophy.  This  is  certainly  the  ideal  toward  which 
all  citizens,  and  particularly  college  graduates,  must  aspire.  Granting 
this  need  for  the  reasonable  and  logical  process  of  problem-solving, 
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we  may  now  ask:  What  is  the  place  of  persuasion  in  our  society?  Why 
must  intelligent  people  be  concerned  with  it  at  all? 

These  questions  deserve  serious  consideration.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  persuasion  thrives  in  a  climate  of  competition.  We  need  only  look 
at  our  business  structure  to  test  this  generalization.  The  principle  of 
free  enterprise,  by  which  the  larger  part  of  our  economy  functions, 
requires  that  each  businessman  try  to  outbid  his  competitors  for  the 
market.  Consequently,  sales  campaigns  are  undertaken  to  capture  the 
consumers'  dollars.  We  know  that  in  many  instances  we  select  prod- 
ucts on  the  basis  of  such  sales  campaigns  and  not  because  we  have 
made  a  reasonable  choice  among  competing  brands.  However,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  basis  of  our  choice  may  be,  in  making  it  we  contribute 
to  the  gain  of  one  manufacturer  and  the  loss  of  another.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  free  enterprise.  It  is  also  the  issue  of  all  persua- 
sion. By  responding  to  a  persuasive  message  we  must  affirm  one  atti- 
tude and  deny  the  other.  There  is  no  compromise  when  our  choice  is 
limited  to  accepting  or  rejecting  an  idea  or  a  product.  Either  we  ac- 
cept it  or  we  do  not.  In  actual  practice,  therefore,  persuasion  leads 
to  division  rather  than  agreement.  Moreover,  it  limits  our  choice  by 
demanding  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  response.  If  the  aim  of  a  dem- 
ocratic society  is  to  find  harmony  among  the  many,  persuasion  seems 
hardly  the  proper  approach  to  decision-making. 

But  even  if  it  is  not  the  proper  approach,  there  is  no  denying  that 
in  many  situations  debate  is  more  expedient  than  discussion.  The 
tempo  of  modern  life  is  such  that  decisions  cannot  always  be  made 
in  the  tranquil  atmosphere  of  scholarly  disputation.  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  following  situation  which  demands  swift  action.  A  tornado 
lays  bare  a  small  community,  and  hundreds  of  families  are  deprived 
of  shelter  and  sustenance.  Who  is  to  provide  for  them?  How  should 
this  help  be  obtained?  A  few  individuals  in  positions  of  authority — 
among  them  the  local  police  chief,  the  fire  chief,  the  mayor,  even  the 
governor — are  empowered  to  make  immediate  decisions.  But  the  state 
legislature  must  make  the  far-reaching  plans.  Can  the  legislature  af- 
ford to  send  an  emergency  aid  bill  to  committee  for  lengthy  discussion 
while  hundreds  are  on  the  brink  of  destitution?  The  question  begs  a 
negative  answer.  This  is  a  situation  in  which  the  expediency  of  limited 
debate  is  indisputable.  The  efficient  operation  of  our  complex  gov- 
ernmental machinery  forces  us,  at  times,  to  by-pass  the  committee 
chamber. 
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A  second  reason  why  persuasion  is  an  indispensable  approach 
to  decision-making  is  that  modern  man  finds  himself  too  limited  to 
play  an  enlightened  role  in  all  the  activities  of  a  mass  society.  He  is 
constantly  asked  to  make  decisions  or  to  form  opinions  about  matters 
which,  for  lack  of  time,  specialization,  or  opportunity,  he  cannot  fully 
understand.  Since  the  time  of  the  New  England  town  meeting,  the 
average  man's  horizons  have  expanded  immensely,  but  in  the  process 
his  vision  has  been  blurred.  Potentially,  every  member  of  the  town 
forum  could  in  former  times  contribute  significantly  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  group.  He  had  only  to  observe  and  to  experience.  Today, 
however,  when  the  average  citizen  is  asked  for  his  opinion  on  a  myriad 
of  technical  subjects,  such  participation  is  impossible.  How  can  he 
know  whether  atomic  fall-out  is  harmful?  Whether  his  drinking  water 
ought  to  be  fluoridated?  Whether  the  local  budget  demands  an  increase 
of  the  current  sales  tax  levy?  Whether  the  military  draft  is  outmoded? 
Whether  farmers  should  receive  flexible  or  rigid  price  supports,  or 
none  at  all?  Whether  the  UN  should  recognize  Pakistan's  demand 
for  a  plebiscite?  And  yet  to  be  capable  of  rendering  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  all  of  these  topics,  and  many  more,  is  the  duty  of  every 
participant  in  a  democratic  state.  Public  debate,  when  it  is  carried  on 
responsibly,  can  serve  the  individual  to  render  such  an  opinion.  Let 
him  hear  a  dentist  and  a  chiropractor  debate  the  merits  of  fluorida- 
tion ;  let  him  read  an  editorial  in  his  daily  newspaper  or  listen  to  the 
safety  commissioner  on  the  subject,  and  he  will  form  an  intelligent 
opiii'  ^'1  without  knowing  firsthand  the  technical  process  of  fluorida- 
tion, li^is  is  only  one  example  of  how  expediently  persuasion  can  in- 
fluence our  decisions. 

Finally,  there  is  a  purely  practical  justification  for  persuasion. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  many  of  our  daily  tasks  involve  our  ability 
to  persuade  others.  Thus  we  try  to  influence  the  repairman  to  fix  our 
furnace  today  and  not  next  week;  we  want  the  school  board  to  post  a 
safety  notice  at  our  street  comer;  we  ask  the  dean  to  authorize  our 
petition  for  an  overload  of  courses  next  semester;  we  implore  dad  to 
lend  us  the  family  car  for  an  important  date.  Each  of  us  is  an  active 
persuader  at  least  a  dozen  times  each  day.  This  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  conflict  of  wills,  and  such  conflicts  arise  whenever  associations 
are  formed.  To  achieve  our  immediate  aims,  therefore,  we  must  often 
rely  on  our  ability  to  persuade  others. 
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It  follows  from  all  that  has  been  said  about  persuasion  that  no 
course  dealing  with  communication  skills  can  afford  to  disregard  it. 
But  we  must  also  remember  that  persuasion  should  not  be  used  to 
solve  problems  when  group  deliberation  can  function  efficiently  in  its 
place.  We  must  further  recognize  that  persuasion  is  an  effective  tool 
only  so  long  as  there  is  free  competition  among  persuading  groups 
and  a  minimum  of  censorship.  If  the  two  sides  of  a  problem  cannot 
be  presented  fully  and  effectively,  persuasion  will  not  satisfy  the 
fundamental  needs  of  a  democratic  society.  When  all  sides  in  a  con- 
troversy are  skillfully  represented,  we  should  not  have  to  fear  the 
power  of  the  unscrupulous  and  the  ignorant.  Under  such  conditions, 
we  may  gain  assurance  from  Aristotle's  statement  in  the  Rhetoric 
that  "truth  and  justice  are  by  nature  more  powerful  than  their 
opposites." 

In  the  remaining  pages  of  this  unit,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to 
the  process  of  persuasion.  In  so  doing,  we  have  two  aims:  to  study  the 
technique  of  persuasive  communication,  and  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness and  integrity  of  these  techniques.  Consequently,  your  interest  in 
the  persuasive  process  should  be  twofold :  to  develop  better  habits  as 
a  persuader,  and  to  sharpen  your  faculties  as  a  critical  reader  and 
listener. 


28 


The  Methods  of 
Persuasion 


Successful  persuasive  communication  de- 
pends largely  on  the  methods  that  the  persuader  employs  to  win  the 
belief  of  his  audience.  For  this  reason,  we  must  first  of  all  understand 
the  basic  techniques  of  persuasion  and  the  attitudes  that  the  persuader 
must  project.  Let  us  now  examine  several  of  these  techniques  and  at- 
titudes, among  them  the  method  of  determining  the  purpose,  of  evalu- 
ating the  audience,  and  of  constructing  and  clinching  the  argument. 


28a.  Determining  the  Purpose 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  purpose  of 
persuasion  varies  with  the  type  of  audience  and  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  persuader.  Depending  upon  the  circumstances,  he  may  aim 
to  convince,  to  actuate,  or  to  stimulate  his  audience.  If  he  does  not 
know  which  of  these  general  purposes  his  speech  or  paper  will  de- 
velop, he  cannot  succeed.  Common  sense  will  tell  him  that  a  cere- 
monial speech  does  not  rely  on  logical  proofs,  that  a  sales  speech  must 
not  stop  short  of  attempting  to  move  the  audience  to  action,  that  a 

326 
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speech  to  convince  (for  example,  a  political  declamation)  cannot 
achieve  its  aim  if  it  relies  primarily  on  emotional  proofs.  The  effective 
persuader  knows  that  he  must  begin  his  preparation  by  determining 
his  general  purpose. 

If  his  aims  are  honest,  the  persuader  must  limit  himself  to  one 
or  more  of  the  three  general  purposes  we  have  mentioned.  The  dis- 
honest persuader,  however,  may  have  in  mind  another  general  pur- 
pose: deliberately  to  confuse  or  intimidate  an  audience.  We  mention 
this  fact  because  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  mass  propaganda  incor- 
porating the  big  lie  has  had  its  heyday  in  national  and  international 
affairs.  Though  we  deplore  purposeful  misrepresentation  and  confu- 
sion, we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  such  tactics  when  we  discuss  the 
aims  of  persuasion.  Note,  for  example,  how  Louis  P.  Lochner  de- 
scribes the  method  of  Joseph  Paul  Goebbels,  Nazi  Propaganda  Chief, 
in  the  following  quotation: 

A  striking  example  of  Goebbels'  capacity  for  unabashed  prevarication 
was  given  the  foreign  correspondents  [on]  the  day  after  Hitler  had  given  the 
"go"  sign  to  his  hordes  to  loot  Jewish  shops,  demolish  Jewish  property,  set  fire 
to  synagogues,  and  arrest  innocent  Jews.  We  were  asked  to  come  to  the 
Propaganda  Ministry  late  that  forenoon,  as  Dr.  Goebbels  wished  to  make  a 
statement.  .  .  .  Suddenly  he  entered  with  quick,  nervous  steps,  invited  us  to 
stand  in  a  semicircle  about  him.  and  then  delivered  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  "all  the  accounts  that  have  come  to  your  ears  about  alleged  looting  and 
destruction  of  Jewish  property  are  a  stinking  lie  (sind  erstunken  und  erlogen). 
Not  a  hair  of  a  Jew  was  disturbed  (den  Juden  ist  kein  Haar  gekruemmt  war- 
den)." — The  Goebbels  Diaries 

Fortunately,  the  foreign  correspondents  had  witnessed  the  actual  plun- 
dering and  butchering.  There  was  no  denying  what  their  eyes  had  seen 
and  their  ears  had  heard.  But  there  were  other  times,  many  of  them, 
when  Goebbels  was  all  too  successful  in  deceiving  his  audiences  by 
brazen  lies  and  monstrous  distortions  of  fact.  As  listeners  and  readers 
of  persuasive  communication,  we  should  realize  that  Goebbels  was  by 
no  means  the  only  exponent  of  the  big  lie.  Even  within  our  own  shores, 
we  must  constantly  be  on  guard  to  detect  dishonesty  of  purpose  in 
persuasion. 

Once  you  have  determined  the  general  purpose  of  your  persua- 
sive communication,  you  should  proceed  to  narrow  your  topic.  All 
speeches  and  papers,  not  just  those  that  persuade,  have  specific  aims. 
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However,  the  persuader  must  know  from  the  outset  exactly  what  re- 
sponse he  seeks  from  his  audience.  Moreover,  that  response  should  be 
limited  to  one  idea  or  action.  An  audience  will  usually  reject  as  an 
imposition  any  persuasive  speech  which  has  two  or  three  specific  aims. 
Surely  the  automobile  salesman  who  has  for  his  general  purpose  to 
sell  cars  will  fail  miserably  if  he  adopts  for  his  specific  aim  the  plan 
of  selling  a  convertible,  a  hard-top,  and  a  two-door  sedan  to  every  one 
of  his  customers.  In  fact,  advertisers  learned  long  ago  that  a  specific 
theme  for  an  advertisement  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  selling 
products.  Thus,  in  planning  a  sales  campaign,  they  study  consumer 
needs  and  market  conditions  in  order  to  stress  one  particular  quality 
of  their  product.  Several  years  ago,  for  example,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry adopted  for  its  theme  the  bigness  of  American  cars  in  order 
to  counteract  the  growing  demand  for  the  imported  sports  car.  The 
result,  as  you  may  well  remember,  was  a  vigorous  advertising  cam- 
paign featuring  such  labels  as  The  Big  M  and  photographs  of  interiors 
stressing  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  big-car  rides.  This  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  specificity  in  persuasion.  The  important  point  to  remember 
is  that  just  as  the  salesman  will  fail  if  he  oversells  his  product  (by 
drawing  attention  to  too  many  of  its  qualities),  so  will  any  persuasive 
communication  fail  if  it  does  not  demand  a  specific  response. 


28b.  Analyzing  the  Audience 

The  successful  persuader  must  inform  him- 
self in  advance  about  the  attitudes,  values,  and  composition  of  the 
audience  which  he  will  address.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  may  well  hear 
but  one  response  to  his  words — his  own  echo  in  a  deserted  hall. 

Suppose  for  an  instant  that  you  are  attending  the  dedicatory  ex- 
ercises at  an  ultramodern  university  medical  center.  The  audience  is 
composed  partly  of  hospital  administrators  and  faculty  members,  but 
chiefly  of  physicians,  many  of  whom  are  distinguished  members  of 
their  profession.  The  guest  speaker  opens  his  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  "Medicine  and  Public  Policy"  with  the  following  words : 

This  new  Medical  Science  Building  and  the  developments  to  follow  add 
appreciably  to  the  nation's  facilities  for  medical  education.  [The  fervent  hope 
of  all  of  us  here  assembled  is  that  it  will]  become  not  only  a  house  of  healing. 
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a  center  of  scientific  progress,  but  more  than  that  a  place  of  democratic  achieve- 
ment, where  professional  skill  is  blended  with  a  people's  hope — to  make  a 
better  life. 

[One  glance  at  this  majestic  building  and]  you  doctors  will  have  to  accept 
the  inevitability  that  we  are  never  again  going  to  be  satisfied.  We  think  it 
not  right  that  a  million  American  families  will  have  to  spend  over  half  their 
income  this  year  for  medical  care,  that  there  will  be  500,000  cases  of  cata- 
strophic accident  or  illness  which  will  consume  the  entire  family  income,  that 
eight  million  American  families  are  today  in  debt  for  medical  care,  and  that 
two  million  of  these  had  to  borrow  at  high  interest  rates  from  personal  finance 
companies  to  cover  the  cost  of  medical  treatment. 


And  so  he  continues  to  his  inevitable  conclusion  that  our  federal 
government  must  subsidize  a  program  of  public  health  insurance  (a 
program  which  antagonists  call  "socialized  medicine").  We  need  no 
special  insight  to  detect  the  potentials  of  failure  in  this  situation.  Can 
our  speaker  really  hope  to  bully  the  doctors  in  his  audience-^a  group 
which  has  traditionally  opposed  public  health  insurance — to  accept 
his  program  of  social  reform?  This  is  precisely  what  he  tries  to  ac- 
complish. He  is  doomed  to  failure,  not  because  he  advocates  public 
health  insurance,  but  because  he  has  failed  to  examine  the  make-up 
of  his  audience. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  excerpt  you  have  just  read 
(with  the  exception  of  the  bracketed  transitions)  was  compiled  of 
sentences  actually  uttered  by  the  distinguished  speaker  who  dedicated 
the  New  York  University  Bellevue  Medical  Center.  His  title,  too,  was 
"Medicine  and  Public  Policy,"  and  he  actually  did  propose  a  program 
of  government  subsidies  for  public  health  insurance.  Some  may  think 
that  the  difference  between  failure  in  our  hypothetical  situation  and 
success  in  the  real  situation  lay  in  the  magical  name  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son. But  there  is  more  to  account  for  the  difference.  Notice,  for  ex- 
ample, how  Stevenson  actually  worded  his  speech : 

Democracy's  ways  are  such  that  even  in  areas  of  the  public  welfare  where 
we  depend  so  much  on  professional  competence  and  leadership,  great  im- 
portance still  attaches  to  the  thinking,  the  help,  the  backing  up  of  the  com- 
munity generally.  Just  as  people's  superstitions  once  held  back  the  growth 
of  medical  science,  so  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  its  promise 
can  contribute  greatly  to  speeding  medicine's  full  maturity. 
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Stevenson  went  on  to  say  that  the  popular  attitudes  toward  health  have 
been  revolutionized  in  recent  years.  We  no  longer  regard  health  as  an 
individual  matter  but  as  a  problem  of  public  concern  demanding  a 
"united  effort"  though  "not  necessarily  through  government."  There- 
after, Stevenson  cited  statistics  of  human  suffering  in  contemporary 
America,  only  to  thank  the  medical  profession  for  its  "astonishing 
recent  advances"  in  combatting  even  greater  suffering.  He  cited  par- 
ticularly the  fabulous  effects  of  the  Salk  vaccine,  but  he  also  reminded 
his  audience  of  the  inefficient  way  in  which  this  miraculous  discovery 
was  distributed  to  the  public.  It  is  at  this  point,  having  praised  the 
medical  profession  for  its  "spectacular  achievements,"  that  Stevenson 
employed  one  of  the  sentences  which  appeared  in  our  hypothetical 
speech:  "You  doctors  will  have  to  accept  the  inevitability  that  we  are 
never  again  going  to  be  satisfied." 

Perhaps  this  partial  synopsis  of  Stevenson's  speech  will  suggest 
how  a  persuasive  speaker  can  win  a  favorable  response  even  when  he 
addresses  a  group  which  is  substantially  opposed  to  his  viewpoint. 
This  he  can  do  only  when  he  has  discovered  in  advance  what  sort  of 
audience  he  will  address  and  what  sort  of  opinion  he  can  expect  to 
meet.  Having  done  so,  he  may  follow  Stevenson's  example  of  praising 
the  members  of  his  audience  for  their  achievements  and  not  indicting 
them  for  their  failures.  He  may  also,  as  Stevenson  did,  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  altruism  and  their  professional  integrity.  When  he  comes  to 
propose  remedies,  he  may  employ  an  honorific  term  like  "public  ef- 
fort" rather  than  a  pejorative  term  like  "socialized  medicine."  In  this 
way,  he  may  succeed  in  putting  his  program  across  (and  Stevenson 
forcefully  affirmed  the  needs  for  public  health  insurance,  as  we  can 
tell  from  earlier  quotations)  without  giving  offense  to  his  hearers.  Ul- 
timately, he  may  not  have  changed  the  fundamental  convictions  of  the 
members  of  his  audience.  But  he  may  have  inspired  them  to  be  slightly 
less  hostile  toward  his  program.  If  he  accomplished  that  much,  his 
speech  was  a  rousing  success. 

To  determine  the  make-up  of  an  audience,  you  should  take  into 
account  as  many  of  the  following  factors  as  you  can  ascertain:  size, 
age-level,  predominant  sex,  occupational  and  educational  class,  race, 
religion,  and  nationality.  Size  is  important  because  one  generally  em- 
ploys different  techniques  to  persuade  large  and  small  audiences.  For 
one  thing,  large  audiences  are  more  open  to  the  powers  of  suggestion. 
For  another,  they  require  more  vivid,  and  often  more  forceful,  presen- 
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tation.  As  for  the  age-level,  you  can  be  quite  certain  that  the  members 
of  older  audiences  are  interested  in  protecting  their  status.  Hence,  they 
are  likely  to  be  conservative,  and  they  will  respond  most  enthusiasti- 
cally to  appeals  that  provide  for  their  security.  Youthful  groups,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  characteristically  in  search  of  the  new.  They  gen- 
erally look  with  favor  upon  change,  and  the  speaker  who  appeals  to 
their  sense  of  adventure  (or  romance)  is  likely  to  succeed.  Sex,  too, 
is  an  important  criterion  in  audience  analysis.  Perhaps  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  role  that  sex  plays  in  audience  response  can  be  seen  in 
the  policies  of  advertisers.  Recently,  many  different  types  of  products 
have  been  subjected  to  stepped-up  sales  campaigns  specifically  to  cap- 
ture the  sex  which  has  habitually  rejected  the  product.  Thus,  the  cigar 
industry  has  devised  advertisements  which  show  women  offering  cigars 
— symbols  of  masculinity — to  men.  Liquors,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  bottled  in  fancy  decanters  to  attract  feminine  interest.  A  study 
of  magazine  advertisements  and  television  commercials  will  confirm 
the  importance  of  sex  in  audience  analysis  (or  market  research). 

On  certain  occasions,  the  other  factors  we  have  mentioned  con- 
cerning audience  make-up  are  also  extremely  important.  Age  and  sex 
were  probably  less  important  determinants  in  Stevenson's  preparation 
than  the  occupational  and  educational  status  of  his  audience.  These 
two  factors  are  particularly  significant  when  the  audience  is  comprised 
of  professional  groups,  lodges,  clubs,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  limited 
organization  of  people.  Race,  religion,  and  nationality  can  also  be 
important.  During  the  first  World  War,  for  example,  most  German 
immigrants  living  in  the  Middle  West  were  staunch  isolationists.  A  per- 
suader attempting  to  sell  victory  bonds  to  this  group  of  people  would 
have  to  take  that  fact  into  account.  Knowing  it,  he  would  play  up  the 
value  of  bonds  as  investments  and  play  down  their  significance  in  the 
war  effort. 

In  the  typical  classroom,  you  will  find  audience  analysis  a  rela- 
tively easy  task.  The  reason  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  likely  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  most  of  your  classmates.  Second,  most  college 
students  are  about  the  same  age,  and  their  values  tend  to  be  essentially 
alike.  However,  the  analysis  of  audiences  in  other  situations  can  be- 
come a  complex  and  highly  specialized  job.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  opinion  researches  conducted  by  Dr.  George  Gallup  and  his  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Public  Opinion.  Political  candidates  have  come  to 
rely  (though  sometimes  too  heavily)   on  the  information  supplied 
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them  through  the  Gallup  poll  (or  the  Roper  and  the  Crossley  polls). 
The  radio  and  television  industries  are  similarly  influenced  by  the 
ratings  of  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.  (to  the  extent  that  "Hooperating"  has 
become  part  of  Madison  Avenue  English) .  The  influence  of  such  pub- 
lic opinion  sei-vices  should  convince  us  that  audience  analysis  is  indeed 
an  important  part  of  the  persuasive  method. 


28c.  Constructing  the  Persuasive  Communication 

In  the  broadest  sense,  persuasive  communi- 
cation adopts  the  same  rules  of  organization  as  informative  communi- 
cation. This  means  that  persuasive  speeches  and  papers  should  have  a 
properly  limited  central  idea  (usually  expressed  in  a  purpose  sen- 
tence— but  see  below  for  qualifications) ;  they  should  be  divided  into 
clearly  recognizable  parts  (the  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion) ; 
and  they  must  progress  coherently  from  one  idea  to  the  next  by  means 
of  transitional  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  But  beyond  observ- 
ing these  general  requirements,  the  effective  persuader  should  also 
take  note  of  certain  special  organizational  techniques. 

For  one  thing,  he  may  employ  a  structural  formula  similar  to  the 
problem-solving  formula  presented  in  Unit  IX  in  order  to  give  direc- 
tion to  his  argument.  Practically  any  persuasive  communication  may 
be  developed  according  to  the  following  sequence  of  steps : 

(1)  Gaining  attention 

(2)  Showing  the  need 

(3)  Satisfying  the  need 

(4)  Illustrating  the  results 

(5)  Appealing  for  approval  or  action* 

Thus,  in  step  1  he  engages  the  interest  of  the  audience;  in  step  2  he 
underscores  (often  indirectly)  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  situ- 
ation or  the  apathy  of  the  audience;  in  step  3  he  presents  his  solution 
to  correct  the  need ;  in  step  4  he  gives  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  results 
of  his  plan  or  idea ;  and  in  step  5  he  calls  either  for  belief  or  for  action. 
Applying  this  scheme  to  speaking  or  writing,  you  will  note  that  it  fits 


'Adapted  from  "The  Motivated  Sequence"  in  Principles  and  Types  of  Speech  by 
Alan  H.  Monroe.  Copyright  1949  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago. 
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all  three  types  of  persuasion.  In  the  following  example,  you  may  see 
how  it  can  be  applied  to  one  of  the  great  inspirational  addresses  of 
our  age — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "War  Message"  delivered  before 
the  joint  Houses  of  Congress  and  broadcast  to  the  nation  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1941. 

(1)  ATTENTION 

Yesterday,  December  7,  1941 — a  date  which  will  live  in  infamy — the 
United  States  of  America  was  suddenly  and  deliberately  attacked  by  naval 
and  air  forces  of  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

(2)  NEED 

The  United  States  was  at  peace  with  that  nation  and,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Japan,  was  still  in  conversation  with  its  government  and  its  emperor  looking 
toward  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  one  hour  after  Japanese 
air  squadrons  had  commenced  bombing  in  Oahu,  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  and  his  colleague  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
formal  reply  to  a  recent  American  message.  While  this  reply  stated  that  it 
was  useless  to  continue  the  existing  diplomatic  negotiations,  it  contained  no 
threat  or  hint  of  armed  attack. 

It  will  be  recorded  that  the  distance  of  Hawaii  from  Japan  makes  it  obvious 
that  the  attack  was  deliberately  planned  many  days  or  even  weeks  ago.  During 
the  intervening  time  the  Japanese  Government  has  deliberately  sought  to 
deceive  the  United  States  by  false  statements  and  expressions  of  hope  for 
continued  peace. 

The  attack  yesterday  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  caused  severe  damage 
to  American  naval  and  military  forces.  Very  many  American  lives  have  been 
lost.  In  addition  American  ships  have  been  reported  torpedoed  on  the  high 
seas  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 

Yesterday  the  Japanese  Government  also  launched  an  attack  against 
Malaya. 

Last  night  the  Japanese  forces  attacked  Hong  Kong. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  Guam. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Last  night  the  Japanese  attacked  Wake  Island. 

This  morning  the  Japanese  attacked  Midway  Island. 

Japan  has,  therefore,  undertaken  a  surprise  offensive  extending  through- 
out the  Pacific  area.  The  facts  of  yesterday  speak  for  themselves.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  already  formed  their  opinions  and  well  understand 
the  implications  to  the  very  life  and  safety  of  our  nation. 

(3)  SATISFACTION 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  I  have  directed  that  all 
measures  be  taken  for  our  defense. 

Always  we  will  remember  the  character  of  the  onslaught  against  us. 
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(4)  RESULT 

No  matter  how  long  it  may  take  us  to  overcome  this  premeditated  in- 
vasion, the  American  people  in  their  righteous  might  will  win  through  to 
absolute  victory. 

I  believe  I  interpret  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  when  I 
assert  that  we  will  not  only  defend  ourselves  to  the  uttermost  but  will  make 
very  certain  that  this  form  of  treachery  shall  never  endanger  us  again.  Hos- 
tilities exist.  There  is  no  blinking  at  the  fact  that  our  people,  our  territory 
and  our  interests  are  in  grave  danger.  With  confidence  in  our  armed  forces — 
with  the  unbounded  determination  of  our  people — we  will  gain  the  inevitable 
triumph — so  help  us  God. 

(5)  ACTION 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  declare  that  since  the  unprovoked  and  dastardly 
attack  by  Japan  on  Sunday,  December  seventh,  a  state  of  war  has  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Japanese  empire. 


Although  this  speech  by  Roosevelt  contains  all  five  steps  in  the 
sequence,  it  obviously  gives  more  prominence  to  steps  2  and  4  than  it 
does  to  the  others.  In  this  respect,  Roosevelt's  technique  is  by  no 
means  unusual;  particular  steps  in  the  sequence  often  deserve  special 
emphasis,  according  to  the  situation.  Thus  Roosevelt  rightly  took  for 
granted  the  interest  of  his  audience  in  the  subject.  At  a  time  when 
Americans  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor,  he 
hardly  had  need  of  stimulating  audience  attention,  and  so  he  resorted 
simply  to  a  categorical  statement  trenchantly  phrased.  Nor  did  he 
need  to  spell  out  his  plan  for  dealing  with  the  crisis  brought  about  by 
Japan's  attack.  The  nation  was  technically  already  at  war,  and  Roose- 
velt merely  asked  Congress  to  make  it  official.  The  speech  could,  there- 
fore, concentrate  on  the  need  for  the  declaration  of  war,  which  Roose- 
velt developed  by  reciting  Japan's  treacherous  acts,  and  on  visualizing 
the  results  of  American  entry  into  the  war,  which  he  did  by  affirming 
his  belief  in  our  "inevitable  triumph." 

We  might  pause  a  moment  here  to  consider  another  organiza- 
tional technique  employed  by  Roosevelt.  Even  a  quick  glance  at  his 
introductory  remarks  will  show  us  that  nowhere  in  the  beginning  of 
his  speech  does  Roosevelt  employ  what  we  could  label  a  purpose  state- 
ment. Persuasive  communication  differs  in  this  respect  from  informa- 
tive communication.  We  learned  in  Unit  IV  that  one  important  char- 
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acteristic  of  good  introductory  paragraphs  is  to  announce  the  subject. 
The  persuader,  particularly  when  he  is  addressing  a  hostile  or  indif- 
ferent audience,  cannot  afford  to  make  specific  reference  to  his  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  no  single  act  is  more  responsible  for  failure  than  an 
announcement  of  persuasive  intent  early  in  a  speech  or  paper.  Tell  a 
listener  or  a  reader  that  you  intend  to  persuade  him  to  vote  Republican 
and  you  may  find  him  as  unyielding  toward  you  (particularly  if  he  is 
a  rabid  Democrat!)  as  the  customer  is  toward  the  salesman  who  ap- 
proaches his  door  with  the  pronouncement,  "Today  I  will  sell  you  a 
subscription  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post."  On  most  occasions,  the 
persuader  must  lead  gradually  into  his  topic;  he  cannot  employ  his 
introductory  paragraph  to  reveal  his  basic  aim. 


28d.  Clinching  the  Argument 

In  terms  of  audience  reaction,  an  extremely 
well-supported  and  clearly  organized  persuasive  communication  may 
nonetheless  be  a  failure.  Conversely,  a  glib  and  polished  but  illogical 
speech  may  be  a  smashing  success.  Although  we  must  not  confuse  the 
latter  speech  with  "good"  persuasion  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  we 
are  reminded  that  the  persuader's  winsomeness  or  authority  of  man- 
ner and  skillful  rhetorical  technique  are  vitally  important  reasons  for 
his  success.  Consequently,  we  must  consider  the  means  of  clinching 
arguments  as  an  integral  part  of  the  persuasive  method. 

To  some  extent  the  factors  that  lead  to  success  in  persuasion  are 
intangible.  Certain  personality  traits  and  certain  mannerisms  of  ex- 
pression simply  gain  a  more  favorable  response  than  others.  No 
amount  of  analysis  will  ultimately  reveal  to  us  why  Eisenhower's 
smile  is  a  greater  political  asset  than  Stevenson's  smile.  There  are 
"hidden  persuaders"  within  each  of  us,  so  distant  from  our  conscious- 
ness and  so  individual  in  character  that  only  the  most  searching  psy- 
choanalysis can  make  us  aware  of  them.  By  force  of  necessity  we  must 
recognize  the  existence  of  these  persuaders;  but  we  cannot  subject 
them  to  general  discussion.  We  can  focus,  however,  upon  certain  more 
tangible  means  which  lend  strength  and  energy  to  our  arguments. 
Among  them  we  may  list  those  qualities  which  enrich  all  communica- 
tion: fluency  of  style,  forcefulness  and  liveliness  in  presentation,  con- 
creteness  of  diction,  and  vividness  of  support.  The  effective  persuader 
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must  use  these  means  to  clinch  his  arguments.  But,  in  addition,  he  must 
win  confidence  in  himself,  and  he  must  exercise  sufficient  control  over 
his  audience  to  stimulate  interest  in  his  subject. 

THE  persuader's  CHARACTER:  First,  if  he  is  fortunate,  he  may 
be  able  to  rely  on  his  reputation  (either  as  an  expert  on  the  subject  or 
as  a  respected  member  of  his  community)  to  win  a  favorable  hearing. 
Certainly,  a  statement  by  a  mere  nobody  to  the  effect  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi  "was  undoubtedly  a  great  man"  carries  little  weight  in  itself. 
Anyone  can  make  such  a  statement  with  every  appearance  of  assur- 
ance, but  only  the  weight  of  the  speaker's  character  can  imbed  the 
judgment  in  his  readers'  minds.  Thus,  Bertrand  Russell,  Britain's 
leading  philosopher  and  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  literature  in  1950, 
can  and  does  make  a  similar  statement  with  authority.  In  this  instance, 
as  in  many  others,  a  man's  reputation  is  by  itself  a  means  to  persua- 
sion. As  critical  readers  and  listeners,  however,  we  must  also  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  we  run  in  trusting  too  much  what  is  often  a  mere  illusion 
of  authority.  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  a  man's  right  to  speak  with 
authority,  you  may  refer  to  the  criteria  listed  in  Unit  IV  (see  13d) . 

Generally  speaking,  the  freshman  student  as  an  active  persuader 
need  have  few  anxieties  about  the  persuasive  force  of  his  name.  True, 
the  football  player  who  gained  notoriety  in  last  Saturday's  rout  over 
State  may  speak  or  write  with  some  authority  about  "athleticism  in 
American  universities"  (but,  as  we  all  know,  Saturday's  hero  is  rarely 
a  freshman).  To  some  extent,  too,  we  learn  to  respect  the  judgment 
of  the  less  notorious  student  with  the  four-point  grade-average.  But, 
in  general,  the  student  persuader  must  rely  on  other  resources  of  his 
personality  than  his  reputation  as  an  expert. 

^ — ^We  are  thus  led  to  an  examination  of  the  second  way  by  which 
the  persuader  can  make  use  of  his  personal  attributes.  To  clinch  his 
arguments  he  must  employ  all  available  (but  honest)  means  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his  audience.  To  this  end,  he  must  be  humble  yet, 
authoritative,  unassuming  yet  apparently  wej_l-inf armed,  spontaneous 
yet  fluent.  He  must  strike  out  to  gain  a  common  ground  with  his  audi- 
ence, so  that  his  listeners  or  his  readers  will  respond  to  him  as  "one 
of  us."  Notice  how  Winston  Churchill  disarms  his  audience  of  dis- 
tinguished legislators  by  referring  humorously  to  his  own  position  as 
he  speaks  before  the  joint  houses  of  the  Congress  on  December  26, 
1941: 
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I  feel  greatly  honoured  that  you  should  have  invited  me  to  enter  the 
United  States  Senate  Chamber  and  address  the  representatives  of  both 
branches  of  Congress.  The  fact  that  my  American  forebears  have  for  so 
many  generations  played  their  part  in  the  life  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
here  I  am,  an  Englishman,  welcomed  in  your  midst,  makes  this  experience 
one  of  the  most  moving  and  thrilling  in  my  life,  which  is  already  long  and 
has  not  been  entirely  uneventful.  I  wish  indeed  that  my  mother,  whose  memory 
I  cherish  across  the  vale  of  years,  could  have  been  here  to  see.  By  the  way, 
I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  if  my  father  had  been  an  American  and  my  mother 
British,  instead  of  the  other  way  round,  I  might  have  got  here  on  my  own. 
In  that  case,  I  should  not  have  needed  an  invitation,  but  if  I  had,  it  is  hardly 
likely  it  would  have  been  unanimous. 


Having  staked  out  the  area  of  his  American  heritage  as  a  common 
ground  that  he  treads  with  his  illustrious  audience,  Churchill  con- 
tinues to  build  confidence  in  himself  by  referring  to  his  political  phi- 
losophy, which  certainly  endorses  the  quintessence  of  the  American 
dream: 


I  was  brought  up  in  my  father's  house  to  believe  in  democracy.  "Trust 
the  people" — that  was  his  message.  I  used  to  see  him  cheered  at  meetings  and 
in  the  streets  by  crowds  of  working  men  way  back  in  those  aristocratic  Vic- 
torian days  when,  as  Disraeli  said,  the  world  was  for  the  few,  and  for  the 
very  few.  Therefore  I  have  been  in  full  harmony  all  my  life  with  the  tides 
which  have  flowed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  against  privilege  and  monopoly, 
and  I  have  steered  confidently  towards  the  Gettysburg  ideal  of  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 


We  may  see  from  Churchill's  approach  how  a  successful  persuader  ~ 
relies  partly  upon  his  personality  and  character  to  win  belief.  This  is 
precisely  the  point  that  Aristotle  makes  in  his  Rhetoric  (in  a  sense  the 
first  handbook  of  persuasion) :  "The  character  [ethos]  of  the  speaker 
is  a  cause  of  persuasion  when  the  speech  is  so  uttered  as  to  make  him 
worthy  of  belief." 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  persuader  must  employ  all 
honest  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  audience.  Unfortunately, 
persuaders  often  dip  into  a  bag  of  cheap  tricks  in  order  to  win  easy 
acceptance.  The  skill  of  the  huckster  has  been  used  with  some  measure 
of  success  to  sell  the  American  people  their  soap  and  their  political 
candidates.  Character,  as  we  employ  the  term,  has  reference  to  a 
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moral  principle,  that  no  man  should  forsake  truth  and  honor  to  achieve 
success.  The  television  "host"  who  jovially  and  patronizingly  seduces 
his  audience  into  submission  does  not  honor  this  principle. 

GAINING  ATTENTION:  In  an  earlier  unit  we  defined  attention  as 
"the  purposeful  selection  of  and  concentration  on  a  particular  image." 
The  persuader,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  type  of  communicator, 
must  do  all  in  his  power  to  channel  the  thinking  of  his  audience  by 
calling  to  mind,  as  unobtrusively  as  possible,  an  image  which  will 
engage  its  attention.  The  forceful  persuader  knows  that  he  must 
stimulate  the  natural  interests  of  his  listeners  or  readers  before  he  can 
secure  the  desired  response.  He  can  do  this  best  by  employing  any  of 
the  following  widely  recognized  attention-getters. 

Conflict:  Nearly  everyone  is  instinctively  attracted  to  a  good 
fight.  The  persuader  can  make  much  of  this  tendency.  He  may,  like 
Harry  Truman,  put  on  the  gloves  himself.  Or  he  may,  in  the  role  of 
the  sportscaster,  simply  report  the  fight  and  then — like  most  loyal 
baseball  announcers — show  preference  for  the  home  team.  Patrick 
Henry  employed  the  first  method  when  he  hurled  his  challenge,  "I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death!"  Harrison  Brown,  in  the  following  paragraph,  uses 
the  other  method: 

The  horns  of  the  dilemma  that  confronts  many  devout  Catholics  whose 
lives  are  guided  by  Church  law  are  sharp  in  the  extreme.  Is  it  less  sinful  to 
bring  into  the  world  a  child  who  is  doomed  to  die  of  malnutrition  at  an  early 
age  than  to  prevent  conception  of  the  child  in  the  first  place?  The  Church 
answers  by  saying  that  children  should  not  be  brought  into  the  world  unless 
they  can  be  cared  for  properly,  and  that  superfluous  numbers  of  children  need 
not  be  brought  into  the  world — couples  who  believe  that  they  cannot  provide 
for  additional  children  have  only  to  restrain  their  sexual  activities.  But  sexual 
activities  are  difficult  to  restrain — so  difficult,  in  fact,  that  many  otherwise 
devout  Catholics  use  birth-control  techniques,  thus  committing  sin  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Church,  rather  than  risk  having  children  who  cannot  be  provided  for 
adequately. — The  Challenge  of  Man's  Future 

Using  the  loaded  question  and  the  reduction  of  argument  to  its  ridicu- 
lous extreme  {reductio  ad  absurdum) ,  Harrison  Brown  clearly  com- 
mits himself  to  the  side  of  birth  control  in  the  conflict  he  describes.  We 
may  conclude  from  these  examples  that  conflict  attracts  attention, 
whether  it  is  narrated  or  fought  out  before  us.  The  persuader  may 
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select  his  own  weapons,  but  he  must  be  governed  by  a  spirit  of  fair 
play.  He  may  throw  shafts,  but  he  may  not  sling  mud. 

Suspense:  The  word  suspense  implies  "delay"  or  "deferring." 
For  the  persuader,  the  principle  of  "deferring"  the  response  of  his 
audience  is  another  way  of  gaining  attention.  He  may,  for  example, 
begin  his  speech  or  paper  by  stating  a  cause  and  then  gradually  reveal 
the  effects  of  that  cause.  Or,  he  may  reverse  the  process  by  stating  the 
effect  first  and  then  analyzing  the  cause.  For  instancy,  he-might  begin 
by  saying  "Our  children  have  acquired  a  new  kind  of  vision —  a  vision 
which  teaches  them  not  to  read."  Thereafter  he  might  describe  in  some 
detail  the  symptoms  of  this  malady  and  thus  defer  for  the  moment 
any  identification  of  the  problem.  Finally,  when  the. members  of  his 
audience  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  effects  of  the  "disease"  and  suf- 
ficiently puzzled  by  its  character,  he  might  label  it  television. 

Suspense  is  a  natural  means  of  attracting  attention  because  most 
people  demand  the  completion  of  a  pattern  (on  the  logical  premise 
that  whatever  has  a  beginning  must  also  have  an  end).  Effective  per- 
suaders make  use  of  the  delayed  revelation  not  just  once  in  their 
speech  or  paper,  but  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  hold  the  audience's 
attention. 

Shock:  The  business  world  has  long  recognized  the  value  of  shock- 
ing its  customers  into  awareness.  One  television  advertiser,  for  ex- 
ample, sends  a  careening  tire  straight  into  the  path  of  the  camera  while 
sirens  wail  it  to  a  shrieking  halt.  Another  hurls  baseballs  at  a  piece  of 
unbreakable  glass.  Still  another  practices  the  rather  uncouth  habit  of 
sneezing  in  your  face.  Many  such  commercials  are,  of  course,  loath- 
some and  offensive.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  their  existence.  Our  at- 
tention is  attracted  to  loud  noises,  to  fast  motion,  to  unusual  situations 
— in  short,  to  novelty  of  all  sorts.  The  persuader  who  observes  the 
limits  of  good  taste  can  employ  shock  techniques  effectively  in  order 
to  win  and  hold  attention.  One  such  technique  is  to  introduce  an  idea 
or  issue  with  a  startling  statement,  as  does  the  speaker  who  solicits 
funds  for  cancer  research  when  he  warns,  "One  out  of  every  eight  in 
this  room  will  die  within  a  year."  A  somewhat  less  violent  but  still 
startling  statement  appears  in  the  opening  sentence  of  an  article  by 
Irwin  Edman:  "That  the  world  is  mad  has  been  the  judgment  of  self- 
denominated  sane  philosophers  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day" 
( — "A  Reasonable  Life  in  a  Mad  World,"  Atlantic) .  One  can  shock  an 
audience  into  cognition  by  other  means,  too.  Among  them,  we  should 
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recognize  the  question  that  calls  for  an  unusual  answer,  the  paradoxical 
statement,  and  the  enumeration  leading  to  a  climax.  A  study  of  intro- 
ductions to  magazine  articles,  of  headlines  in  newspapers,  and  of  ad- 
vertising copy  will  furnish  you  with  illustrations  of  these  and  other 
techniques. 

Humor:  Another  very  effective  method  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  audience  is  to  employ  humor.  However,  we  should  be  aware  that 
really  good  humor  is  rare.  It  belongs  to  those  gifted  people  who  are 
capable  of  recognizing  life's  inconsistencies,  its  foibles,  and  its  mad- 
ness. Great  humorists  like  Jonathan  Swift,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
H.  L.  Mencken  had  this  special  vision.  The  persuader  need  not  have 
the  gift  of  a  Shaw,  but  he  should  guard  against  unnatural,  clumsy,  or 
simply  "unfunny"  attempts  at  humor.  Nor  must  he  at  any  time  employ 
jokes  that  are  not  properly  related  to  his  context.  Such  humor  will  not 
secure  attention  for  him ;  it  will  divert  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
good  story,  clearly  related  to  the  context,  can  do  much  to  capture  the 
interest  of  the  audience.  Note  how  Edmund  Wilson  employs  a  hu- 
morous anecdote  to  characterize  the  financier  Charles  E.  Mitchell 
(ultimately  to  deplore  the  tactics  of  the  "prosperity -writers"  who  cre- 
ated the  image  of  Mitchell) : 

A  young  college  man,  according  to  a  legend  of  the  boom,  went  to  work 
at  the  National  City  Bank.  One  day  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  then  its  president, 
came  through  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  "Mr.  Mitchell,"  said  the  young  man  in 
a  low  voice,  "may  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment?"  The  great  banker  and  bond 
salesman  scowled:  "What  is  it?"  he  demanded.  The  young  man  politely  pressed 
him  to  step  aside  out  of  earshot  of  the  others  present.  Still  scowling,  Mitchell 
complied.  Said  the  young  man  in  a  gentle  whisper:  "Your  trousers  are  un- 
buttoned, sir."  "You're  fired!"  flashed  the  great  financier. 

In  those  days  the  trousers  of  Charles  E.  Mitchell  could  no  more  be  un- 
buttoned than  Louis  XIV's  grammar  could  be  at  fault. — "Sunshine  Charley," 
The  American  Earthquake 

The  examples  we  have  cited  demonstrate  that  persuasion  falls 
upon  deaf  ears  unless  the  persuader  captures  the  attention  of  his  lis- 
teners. So  long  as  he  is  discreet,  it  matters  little  whether  he  resorts  to 
one  of  the  attention-getters  we  have  singled  out  or  to  a  combination  of 
them.  But  no  matter  what  technique  he  employs,  he  must  realize  that 
gaining  and  holding  the  attention  of  his  readers  or  listeners  is  a  matter 
of  critical  importance. 


29 


The  Supports  of 
Persuasion 


Persuasion,  as  we  have  already  determined, 
makes  use  of  logical  and  emotional  appeals.  Though  in  most  situations 
we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  distinguish  sharply  between  these  two 
types  of  appeal,  we  may  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  persuasive 
process  by  discussing  separately  the  appeals  directed  to  the  mind  and 
those  directed  to  the  feelings.  Granting  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
division,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  two  principal  supports 
of  persuasion. 


29a.  Logical  Support 

Much  practical,  daily  persuasion  is  aimed 
at  convincing  an  audience  that  something  is  true  or  reasonable.  Thus  a 
jury  examines  the  handkerchief,  labeled  Exhibit  A,  belonging  to  the 
accused  and  found  at  the  scene  of  the  murder,  in  an  effort  to  judge  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant.  With  the  same  intent,  the  jury 
evaluates  Exhibit  B,  the  murder  weapon  bearing  the  fingerprints  of  the 
accused.  Finally,  it  hears  the  testimony  of  the  victim's  butler,  who 
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positively  identifies  the  defendant  as  the  plumber  whom  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  the  victim's  mansion  ten  minutes  before  he  heard  the  fatal 
shot  fired. 

In  this  situation,  we  have  all  the  ingredients  of  logical  persuasion. 
The  prosecutor  is  the  persuader  whose  honest  intent  is  to  prove  con- 
clusively the  guilt  of  the  defendant.  We  must  assume  from  the  outset 
that  the  prosecutor  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  verdict  based  wholly  on 
emotional  reactions.  His  interest  is  to  convince  the  jury  that  the  de- 
fendant actually  committed  the  crime;  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
judgment  that  was  formed  on  prejudices  (as,  for  example,  if  one  of  the 
jurors  rendered  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  because  the  defendant  is  red- 
headed and  Irish).  In  presenting  his  case,  the  prosecutor  relies  upon 
two  objects  which  link  the  defendant  with  the  crime  and  upon  a  state- 
ment by  a  witness  which  serves  the  same  purpose.  These  are  his  means 
of  asserting  the  defendant's  guilt;  in  other  words,  they  constitute  his 
evidence.  From  this  evidence,  he  reasons  to  his  conclusion.  We  may 
say,  therefore,  that  the  tools  of  logical  persuasion  are  evidence  (the 
details,  statistics,  and  testimony  that  form  the  substance  of  argument) 
and  reasoning  (the  means  of  proving  the  relation  between  the  evidence 
and  the  conclusions). 

If  we  examine  a  little  more  carefully  the  evidence  produced  by 
the  prosecution,  we  shall  see  that  not  all  evidence  is  of  equal  weight  in 
proving  an  assertion.  In  this  instance.  Exhibit  B,  or  the  gun  bearing 
the  defendant's  fingerprints,  is  the  most  damaging  evidence  intro- 
duced. This  is  so  because  the  gun,  unlike  the  other  evidence,  definitely 
had  contact  with  both  the  defendant  and  the  victim.  We  call  the  gun 
real  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  handkerchief  bears  a  direct  re- 
lationship only  to  the  accused,  since  it  is  admittedly  his  property;  it 
bears  an  indirect  relationship  to  the  victim,  because  it  was  near  his 
body.  Such  evidence  is  called  circumstantial.  Finally,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  the  butler,  which  must  also  be  labeled  circumstantial  be- 
cause he  was  not  an  eyewitness  to  the  actual  shooting.  If  the  prosecu- 
tion had  also  called  upon  a  ballistician  to  prove  that  the  fatal  bullets 
were  fired  from  the  gun  which  was  offered  as  Exhibit  B,  we  would  be 
dealing  with  a  different  type  of  testimony  altogether.  The  ballistician's 
statement,  in  contrast  to  the  butler's,  would  be  expert  testimony. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  keep  some  of  these  distinctions  in  mind  as  we 
examine  the  logical  supports  of  persuasion.  Of  course,  real  evidence 
and  expert  testimony  are  more  dependable  than  circumstantial  evi- 
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dence  and  lay  testimony.  This  principle  applies  as  much  to  social  prob- 
lems as  to  legal  questions.  Note,  for  example,  the  relative  weight  of 
the  following  evidence  and  testimony: 

ASSERTION:  The  military  draft  must  be  discarded. 

( 1 )  REAL  EVIDENCE :       Out  of  every  one  hundred  draftees,  ninety-seven  return 

to  civilian  life  at  the  end  of  their  hitch. 

(2)  CIRCUMSTANTIAL     Most  of  our  draftees  have  low  intelligence  quotients 
EVIDENCE:  (the  brighter  men  stay  out  of  the  army  by  reason   of 

educational  deferments) . 

(3)  EXPERT  General  Hardy,  Commandant  of  Camp  Slumber,  con- 
TESTIMONY:  siders  America's  military  might  substantially  weakened 

by  the  draft. 

(4)  LAY  Private  Goldbrick,  a  draftee  of  1959,  stated  that  Army 
TESTIMONY:             life  provides  little  challenge  for  him  and  that  he  plans 

to  employ  his  service  school  training  in  a  civilian  job 
as  soon  as  he  is  separated  from  the  Army. 


Obviously,  an  argument  supported  by  points  1  and  3  would  be  con- 
siderably more  convincing  than  one  based  on  points  2  and  4. 

But  even  if  the  persuader  employs  only  real  evidence  and  expert 
testimony,  he  cannot  hope  to  present  absolute  and  indisputable  proof 
for  his  argument.  Even  our  prosecutor's  case  is  not  airtight.  What  if 
the  plumber  in  the  course  of  performing  his  duty  had  accidentally 
stumbled  upon  the  body,  had  instinctively  grasped  the  pistol  which 
was  lying  on  the  floor,  and,  out  of  fright,  had  thrown  it  back  and 
dashed  out  of  the  room?  Surely  no  part  of  the  prosecutor's  evidence 
could  positively  prove  that  the  plumber  is  guilty.  At  best,  therefore, 
persuasion  deals  with  probabilities  and  not  with  absolute  certainties. 
It  can  finally  convince  audiences  only  of  what  seems  to  be  true  in  the 
eyes  of  reasonable  men. 

One  other  aspect  of  our  courtroom  situation  should  be  noted.  We 
have  thus  far  mentioned  only  the  prosecutor's  part  in  the  trial.  We  are 
all  aware  that  there  is  a  defense  attorney  who  also  acts  the  part  of  a 
persuader.  His  job  is  to  convince  the  jury  that  the  defendant  is  innocent. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  defense  attorney  as  persuader  cannot 
rely  upon  the  same  tools  of  reasoned  discourse  as  the  prosecutor,  for 
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he,  has  no  evidence — not  even  an  alibi — to  indicate  that  the  plumber 
could  not  have  committed  the  crime.  As  a  consequence  he  must  do  two 
things:  (1)  challenge  the  prosecutor's  reasoning  (his  interpretation  of 
the  evidence),  and  (2)  praise  the  character  of  the  defendant  in  order 
to  convince  the  jury  that  he  is  by  nature  a  peace-loving  and  law-abid- 
ing citizen.  In  fulfilling  these  responsibilities  to  his  client,  the  defense 
attorney  employs  the  two  means  of  argument  available  to  any  per- 
suader: he  builds  his  own  case  by  means  of  constructive  argument,  and 
he  tears  down  his  opponent's  case  by  refutation.  The  effective  per- 
suader knows  that  he  cannot  convince  an  audience  of  his  views  unless 
he  also  destroys  or  weakens  those  of  his  opponent.  The  senator  who 
advocates  a  new  labor  bill,  perhaps  to  re-establish  the  liberal  principles 
of  the  defunct  Wagner  Act,  must  first  of  all  attack  the  current  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Refutation  is  a  vital  means  of  argument;  in  the  words 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  "He  who  knows  only  his  side  of  the  case,  knows 
little  of  that." 

As  we  turn  now  to  a  specific  analysis  of  the  types  of  argument,  we 
shall  concentrate  on  two  essential  patterns  of  logical  discourse:  in- 
ductive and  deductive  reasoning.  Because  we  have  already  examined 
the  various  ways  to  support  ideas  in  Unit  IV,  we  shall  not  deal  specif- 
ically with  the  nature  and  forms  of  evidence  in  this  unit.  However,  you 
may  wish  to  review  that  aspect  of  the  work  in  Unit  IV  before  you  pro- 
ceed with  your  reading. 


29b.  Distinguishing  Between  Induction  and  Deduction 

In  the  most  general  terms,  all  systematic 
thought  may  be  classified  as  either  inductive  or  deductive.  It  is  induc- 
tive when  it  proceeds  from  an  examination  of  specific  instances  to  a 
general  conclusion;  it  is  deductive  when  it  moves  from  a  general  prem- 
ise to  a  specific  conclusion.  To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
two  thought-processes,  here  are  examples  of  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  as  applied  to  an  ordinary  circumstance  of  life: 

induction:  Jim  Smith  was  in  the  lowest  third  of  his  high  school  class;  he  was 
refused  admission  to  State. 

Sally  Sneard  was  in  the  lowest  third  of  my  high  school  class,  and 
she  was  refused  admission  to  State. 
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The  other  four  (Jane  Welsh,  Edward  Irving,  Jim  Froude,  and 
Edward  Graham)  in  the  lowest  third  of  my  high  school  class  were 
also  refused  admission  to  State. 

It  follows  that  students  from  the  lowest  third  of  their  high  school 
graduating  class  will  not  be  admitted  to  State. 

DEDUCTION :  All  students  in  the  lowest  third  of  their  high  school  graduating  class 
will  be  refused  admission  to  State; 
Jim  Smith  graduated  in  the  lowest  third; 
Therefore,  Jim  Smith  will  be  refused  admission  to  State. 


This  example  illustrates  the  basic  nature  of  the  two  types  of  reasoning. 
Essentially,  the  inductive  method  depends  upon  observation  and  ex- 
perimentation, whereas  the  deductive  method  is  based  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  an  absolute  principle  or  condition. 

The  distinctions  that  we  have  drawn  between  these  two  modes  of 
reasoning  should  enable  us  to  understand  their  application  to  thought 
generally.  Thus  an  age  which  depends  primarily  upon  deductive  gen- 
eralizations for  its  basic  ideas  is  inevitably  an  age  of  belief.  Converse- 
ly, an  age  which  draws  its  generalizations  from  observation  and  ex- 
perimentation is  fundamentally  an  age  of  science.  To  illustrate  this 
difference,  we  may  single  out  one  particular  doctrine  held  by  many 
religions:  that  the  Supreme  Being  punishes  man  for  his  wickedness  by 
afflicting  him  with  flood  and  pestilence.  As  we  recall,  God  brought  on 
the  Great  Deluge  (it  was  said)  because  He  "saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  on  the  earth."  So,  too,  it  was  thought.  He  punished  a  too 
worldly  England  with  the  Black  Death  of  1348.  In  either  case,  the 
initial  premise  concerning  divine  vengeance  is  unquestionable;  all  log- 
ical reasoning  must  be  derived  from  it.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  plague  is  to  love  one's  neighbor  and  to  pray 
for  deliverance.  Not  until  men  were  willing  to  violate  the  inherent  logic 
of  this  situation  did  they  discover  that  they  could  not  conquer  the 
plague  by  loving  their  neighbors.  Today  we  know  that  the  Black  Death, 
a  severe  visitation  of  the  bubonic  plague,  was  carried  to  England  by 
rats  and  fleas.  We  know,  too,  that  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  plague  we 
must  disinfect  the  back  alley.  The  difference  is  that  the  man  in  the 
white  lab  coat  began  his  reasoning  by  assuming  nothing.  He  questioned, 
then  he  hypothesized,  then  he  observed  or  experimented,  and  then  he 
concluded.  This  process  of  induction  is  technically  called  the  scientific 
method.  In  an  age  of  science,  therefore,  although  men  may  yet  accept 
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the  final  explanations  of  their  religion,  they  solve  their  practical  prob- 
lems by  inductive  analysis. 

For  the  persuader,  the  contrast  between  these  two  systems  of 
thought  has  some  important  implications.  First,  he  must  realize  that 
deduction  is  a  closed  system  of  thought,  which,  in  the  realm  of  the 
social  and  the  natural  sciences,  has  validity  only  when  its  initial  prem- 
ises have  been  verified  by  observation  and  experimentation.  In  other 
words,  he  should  realize  that  deduction  is  valid  as  a  practical  system  of 
thought  only  so  long  as  it  follows  induction.  When  it  does  not,  it  is 
likely  to  offer  untrustworthy  generalizations  and  therefore  untrust- 
worthy conclusions,  as  in  the  following  example: 

All  Italians  are  aggressive; 
Nick  is  an  Italian ; 
Therefore,  Nick  is  aggressive. 

The  responsible  persuader  employs  deduction  to  advance  his  argu- 
ment only  when  his  audience  can  reasonably  accept  by  prior  knowledge 
or  by  general  agreement  his  initial  generalization. 

Second,  the  distinction  between  inductive  and  deductive  logic  is 
significant  for  the  critical  reader  and  listener.  An  intelligent  response 
to  the  persuader's  argument  must  be  governed  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  persuader  observes  the  rules  of  ordered  discourse.  The  critical 
reader  or  listener  is  alert  in  detecting  specious  arguments.  He  knows 
that  social  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  untested  generalizations.  He 
knows,  too,  that  the  persuader  cannot  prove  his  point  unless  he  recog- 
nizes the  logical  relationship  of  his  premises  and  his  conclusions. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  no  matter  how  closely  an  argu- 
ment approximates  the  recognized  forms  of  induction  and  deduction, 
there  is  a  point  at  which  the  distinction  between  the  two  patterns  blurs. 
Thus  we  may  trace  virtually  all  deductive  generalizations  to  specific 
instances.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  logically  begin  an  induction 
without  first  developing  a  general  hypothesis  which  our  facts  must 
either  prove  or  disprove.  Indeed,  if  we  allow  enough  latitude  in  specu- 
lation, we  can  approach  the  point  where  every  deduction  becomes  an 
induction  and  vice  versa.  But  this  sort  of  intellectual  wrangling  will 
ultimately  prove  to  us  only  one  thing:  that  all  categories  are  arbitrary. 
For  our  purposes  the  distinction  between  inductive  and  deductive  logic 
is  useful  as  a  means  to  classify  and  evaluate  types  of  argument. 
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29c.  Inductive  Reasoning 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  inductive 
method  and  the  so-called  scientific  method  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  persuader  who  employs  inductive  logic  to  prove  his  point  must 
subject  his  evidence  and  reasoning  to  many  of  the  same  tests  as  the 
scientist  in  the  laboratory.  He  must  also  recognize  the  limitations  of 
the  inductive  method. 

One  serious  limitation  of  virtually  all  inductions  is  inaccessibility 
of  much  of  the  relevant  data  to  the  investigator.  To  be  indisputable, 
an  inductive  conclusion  must  be  based  on  a  careful  examination  of 
every  relevant  fact.  Unfortunately,  such  comprehensive  inquiry  is 
impossible  of  achievement  under  most  circumstances.  For  example, 
the  educator  who  hypothesizes  that  a  reading  deficiency  is  the  pre- 
dominant reason  for  failures  of  students  in  our  public  schools  can- 
not possibly  interview  and  test  every  school-age  child  in  the  United 
States.  This  induction,  like  most  others,  must  therefore  be  limited  to 
include  a  representative  sample  of  relevant  data.  In  other  words,  it 
falls  short  of  being  a  perfect  induction  (from  an  analysis  of  all  rele- 
vant data). 

It  follows  that  inductive  reasoning  does  not,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, yield  absolute  proof.  Its  conclusions,  however,  have  a  high 
degree  of  probability  if  the  supporting  evidence  is  carefully  selected 
and  controlled.  This  means  that  the  investigator  must  collect  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  specific  instances  and  that  he  must  finally  make  the 
inductive  leap,  or  the  jump  over  the  relevant  data  which  he  was  unable 
to  observe.  The  test  of  most  inductions  is  in  the  ease  and  safety  with 
which  this  leap  is  made. 

As  a  responsible  persuader  you  must  make  certain  that  the  dis- 
tance between  your  evidence  and  your  conclusion  is  short  enough  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  leap.  Moreover,  you  must  be  on  guard 
against  a  variety  of  errors  and  abuses  to  which  the  inductive  method 
is  subject.  To  help  you  in  this  task,  here  are  several  questions  that  you 
should  ask  whenever  you  construct  an  inductive  argument. 

(1)  Is  the  problem  capable  of  inductive  verification?  Some  sub- 
jects obviously  cannot  be  put  to  inductive  proof.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  problems  which  we  labeled  questions  of  value  in  the  pre- 
vious unit.  Since  the  inductive  method  is  essentially  quantitative,  it  is 
not  adapted  to  answer  qualitative  questions.  For  example,  you  cannot 
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prove  that  School  X  is  better  than  School  Y  by  the  larger  number  of 
"A"  students  it  has  produced.  This  is  as  illogical  an  approach  as  trying 
to  prove  that  James  Jones's  novel  Some  Came  Running  is  a  better  novel 
than  Hemingway's  A  Farewell  to  Arms  because  it  is  about  a  thousand 
pages  longer.  Words  like  better  must  not  be  defined  quantitatively. 
This  is  a  lesson  which  our  mass-producing  nation  has  not  yet  fully 
learned. 

(2)  Are  the  supporting  facts  relevant  to  the  hypothesis?  The  fail- 
ure to  ask  this  question  results  in  such  specious  arguments  as  the  fol- 
lowing: John  Doe  is  happily  married  and  fond  of  his  five  children;  he 
won  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross  in  World  War  II ;  he  is  a  teetotaler; 
he  is  a  Kiwanian;  he  loves  baseball;  and  he  is  never  cruel  to  animals: 
therefore,  he  should  be  made  the  next  governor. 

(3)  Are  the  supporting  facts  accurate?  We  have  already  seen 
how  Joseph  Goebbels  advanced  an  argument  by  open  prevarication. 
Sometimes,  however,  truth  is  disguised  more  subtly.  The  persuader 
who  sets  out  to  prove  that  a  previous  administration  was  an  "adminis- 
tration of  treason"  by  indicting  twelve  or  fifteen  or  even  two  hundred 
persons  in  high  government  positions  as  "Communists"  must  first  prove 
that  these  people  do  now  profess  the  Marxist  doctrine  relating  to  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  existing  government.  Even  if  he  could  prove 
this,  he  would  still  have  to  show  the  relevance  of  his  examples  to  his 
conclusion  to  clinch  his  argument. 

(4)  Are  the  supporting  facts  representative  of  the  phenomenon 
under  investigation?  Some  years  ago,  a  radio  commentator  conducted 
a  survey  over  his  program  by  asking  his  listeners  to  submit  to  him  their 
opinion  on  whether  or  not  Harry  S.  Truman  should  be  impeached.  The 
response  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  impeachment.  Would  you 
accept  this  evidence  as  sufficient  to  show  that  the  American  people 
favored  the  impeachment  of  Truman?  If  you  would,  you  are  careless 
in  evaluating  data.  Certainly,  you  could  not  tell  from  this  random 
sample  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  replies  was  submitted  by  staunch 
Republicans.  In  fact,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  survey 
begged  the  question  from  the  outset.  The  commentator  was,  in  fact, 
opposed  to  the  Truman  administration  and  so,  more  than  likely,  were 
most  of  the  people  who  listened  to  him.  Moreover,  you  can  expect  that 
only  those  who  vehemently  favored  impeachment  would  bother  to  send 
in  a  ballot.  A  person  who  is  complacently  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  a  radio  commentator.  Needless  to  say, 
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an  adamant  supporter  of  Truman  would  not  be  likely  to  listen  to  the 
program,  much  less  respond  to  the  survey.  This  is  only  one  example 
of  drawing  a  conclusion  from  unrepresentative  data. 

(5)  Have  enough  instances  been  collected  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion? This  question  is  of  vital  importance  in  establishing  the  success 
of  any  induction.  Answered  in  the  negative,  it  proves  that  you  failed 
to  perform  the  inductive  leap  successfully.  Examples  of  hasty  general- 
izations (those  drawn  from  insufficient  data)  are  numerous  in  virtually 
every  sphere  of  human  relations.  The  advertiser  who  suggests  that  all 
famous  people  use  his  product  by  showing  pictures  of  Mickey  Mantle 
and  Marilyn  Monroe  is  guilty  of  improper  generalizing.  So  is  your 
neighbor  who  assumes  that  all  teenagers  are  reckless  because  he  read 
in  this  morning's  paper  that  two  teenagers  have  been  arrested  for 
speeding.  As  persuader  and  as  critical  reader  or  listener,  you  must 
make  sure  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  inductive 
generalization. 


29c/.  Deductive  Reasoning 

We  have  already  defined  deductive  reason- 
ing as  that  type  of  systematic  thought  which  proceeds  from  generaliza- 
tions to  specific  instances.  To  understand  the  nature  and  the  form  of 
deductive  argument,  however,  we  need  more  than  definitions.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  several  types  of  deductions  and  note  their  uses  and 
abuses. 

Essentially,  every  deductive  argument  can  be  reduced  to  a  rela- 
tively simple  formula  known  as  that  of  the  syllogism.  A  syllogism 
consists  of  three  statements,  each  related  to  the  others,  and  labeled  in 
the  order  of  their  progression  the  major  premise,  the  minor  premise, 
and  the  conclusion.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  here  is  a  simple  and 
perfectly  obvious  syllogism: 

MAJOR  PREMISE :    All  f reshmen  are  attending  the  convocation ; 

MINOR  PREMISE :    John  is  a  freshman; 

CONCLUSION :  Therefore,  John  is  attending  the  convocation. 

A  further  examination  of  the  syllogism  will  show  us  that  there  is  a 
logical  relationship  among  the  three  statements.  All  valid  syllogisms 
adhere  to  the  following  arrangement  of  terms: 
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MAJOR   PREMISE 


MIDDLE  TERM 
All  freshmen 

\ 


MAJOR  TERM 


r  -  are  attending  the  convocation 


\ 


X 


MINOR    PREMISE 


MINOR  TERM 

John 
I 
I 


\ 


MIDDLE  TERM 


is  a  freshman 


CONCLUSION 


MINORITERM 
I         — 
John 


MAJOR   TERM 
is  attending  the  convocation 


This  illustration  shows  us  that  valid  syllogisms  are  constructed  in  the 
following  manner: 

( 1 )  The  major  term  is  the  predicate  of  the  major  premise  and 
the  conclusion. 

(2)  The  minor  term  is  the  subject  of  the  minor  premise  and  the 
conclusion. 

(3)  The  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  major  premise  and  the 
predicate  of  the  minor  premise.  The  purpose  of  the  middle  term  is  to 
link  the  major  and  the  minor  terms. 

(4)  The  conclusion  of  a  valid  syllogism  must  link  the  minor  and 
the  major  terms. 

We  shall  see  more  specifically  in  a  moment  why  it  is  important  to 
know  these  structural  features  of  the  syllogism.  For  now,  it  suffices  to 
say  that  argument  by  generalization  is  valid  only  when  it  is  constructed 
like  that  in  our  illustration. 

So  long  as  we  deal  only  with  the  formula  of  deductive  argument, 
we  are  confronted  by  no  special  difficulties.  The  rules  are  precise  and 
the  logic  is  almost  self-evident.  However,  we  recognize  a  certain  arti- 
ficiality in  the  formal  structure  of  the  syllogism.  Nobody  talks  or 
writes  in  the  exact  form  of  the  syllogism.  Then,  we  may  ask,  why 
bother  with  it  at  all? 
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The  fact  is  that  the  simplicity  and  the  artificiality  of  the  syllo- 
gism are  its  greatest  virtues.  It  is  precisely  because  the  syllogism  can 
reduce  deductive  logic  to  its  simplest  and  most  rigid  terms  that  we 
can  profit  from  it,  for  in  many  situations  the  relationship  of  the  prem- 
ises and  the  identity  of  the  terms  in  a  deductive  argument  are  obscured 
— sometimes  deliberately.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  deductive  argu- 
ment which  has  not  been  unscrambled  by  syllogistic  analysis: 

Crooked  judges  of  courts  and  other  traitors  holding  public  office,  along 
with  the  Communist  mob  of  lying  propagandists,  must  be  brought  to  the  Bar 
of  criminal  justice  and  on  to  the  hangman's  gallows. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Louisville  August  3,  1957,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  in  mass  meeting  in  Louisville,  that  we  the  assembled 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  have  been  made  to  realize  that  present 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
high  treason  against  this  country.  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  ask  for  the  impeach- 
ment, indictment,  trial,  conviction  and  death  penalty  for  each  of  said 
members  of  said  court  who  participated  in  such  treasons  as  represented 
by  said  opinions  and  other  cases. — editorial,  The  American  Eagle 

If  you  Study  the  argument  advanced  in  this  quotation,  you  will 
quickly  recognize  it  as  a  perfectly  structured  deduction.  The  skeleton 
of  the  argument  can  be  exposed  in  a  syllogism  as  follows : 

MAJOR  PREMISE :  Traitors  in  public  office  must  be  tried  and  executed ; 

MINOR  PREMISE :  The  present  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are 
traitors  in  public  office; 

CONCLUSION:        Therefore,  the  present  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  must  be  tried  and  executed. 


In  terms  of  its  structure,  the  syllogism  is  valid.  It  contains  three  state- 
ments that  stand  in  the  proper  logical  relationships  to  each  other.  Yet 
we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  reasoning  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
syllogism.  To  discover  what  is  wrong  with  it,  we  must  do  more  than 
subject  the  argument  to  structural  tests. 

The  fallacy  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  is  not  structural, 
but  material.  In  other  words,  the  content  of  the  statements  is  open  to 
question.  Material  fallacies  can  only  occur  in  the  major  premise  or  in 
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the  minor  premise  of  the  syllogism ;  they  cannot  occur  in  the  conclu- 
sion, since  the  conclusion  in  a  soundly  constructed  syllogism  intro- 
duces no  new  ideas.  Consequently,  in  the  sample  syllogism,  the  fallacy, 
if  there  is  one,  must  be  lodged  either  in  the  major  premise  or  the  minor 
premise  or  in  both.  Let  us  examine  the  statements  separately.  The 
major  premise  asserts  that  "traitors  in  public  office  must  be  tried  and 
executed."  Do  we  accept  this  as  a  principle  governing  the  punishment 
of  treason?  If  we  do,  we  fail  to  recognize  the  provision  in  our  Con- 
stitution stating  that  "the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason."  Clearly,  in  terms  of  the  final  authority  that 
we  can  consult,  the  punishment  for  a  crime — be  it  treason  or  car  theft 
— cannot  be  determined  before  the  authority  which  is  charged  with 
determining  it  has  acted.  The  major  premise  is  invalid  because  it  fails 
to  recognize  this  principle. 

But  even  if  the  major  premise  were  valid  (we  could,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  change  it  simply  to  state  that  "traitors  in  public 
office  must  be  tried"),  we  cannot  accept  as  fact  the  statement  made  in 
the  minor  premise.  On  what  basis  can  anyone  say  that  the  judges  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are  traitors?  Have  they  levied  war 
against  the  United  States?  Or  have  they  given  "aid  and  comfort"  to 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States?  Until  we  have  positive  proof  that 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  other  eight  judges  are  guilty  of  either  or  both 
of  these  offenses  specified  in  the  Constitution  as  treason,  the  statement 
in  the  minor  premise  must  be  dismissed  as  irresponsible. 

This  example  proves  that  a  perfectly  structured  syllogism  may  be 
invalid.  We  have  already  said  that  deductive  argument  is  valid  only 
so  long  as  its  initial  premises  have  been  verified  by  observation  or 
experimentation.  Similarly,  no  syllogism  should  be  embraced  as  truth 
until  such  verification  has  been  made.  This  must  be  a  fundamental  rule 
for  all  responsible  persuaders  and  all  critical  readers  and  listeners. 

When  you  have  tested  a  syllogism  for  material  fallacies  in  its 
major  and  minor  premises,  you  are  ready  to  examine  it  more  thor- 
oughly for  formal,  or  structural,  fallacies.  The  most  common  among 
these  are  the  following: 

(1)  Misplaced  middle  term:  If  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism 
is  not  the  subject  of  the  major  premise  or  the  predicate  of  the  minor 
premise,  the  syllogism  is  invalid.  In  the  following  example,  you  will 
find  the  middle  term  employed  as  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion: 
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All  conscientious  objectors  oppose  physical  combat; 

John  Doe  opposes  physical  combat; 

Therefore,  John  Doe  is  a  conscientious  objector. 

(2)  Undistributed  middle  term:  In  this  context,  undistributed 
means  that  the  middle  term  is  not  all-inclusive.  No  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  a  syllogism  which  begins  with  some  or  many,  as  in  the 
following  example: 

Some  college  professors  are  communists ; 
Dr.  Brown  is  a  college  professor; 
Therefore,  Dr.  Brown  is  a  communist. 

THE  REDUCED  SYLLOGISM:  We  have  already  noted  that  the  formal 
syllogism  is  a  relatively  artificial  device  because  people  rarely  talk  or 
write  in  syllogisms.  Frequently,  however,  they  reduce  to  implication 
one  of  the  statements  in  the  formal  syllogism.  This  shortened  form  is 
called  a  reduced  syllogism  (in  formal  logic,  called  enthymeme) .  A  re- 
duced syllogism  may  contain  a  major  premise  and  a  conclusion  and 
imply  the  minor  premise,  as  in  the  following  statement : 

Intelligent  and  honest  leaders  are  needed  in  the  labor  movement; 
that's  why  I  like  Walter  Reuther. 

Or  it  may  imply  the  major  premise  and  state  the  minor  premise  and 
conclusion.  For  example. 

He  likes  the  Soviet  Union,  so  he  must  be  a  communist. 

Finally,  a  reduced  syllogism  may  imply  the  conclusion,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing illustration : 

Good  students  don't  have  to  cram,  and  John  is  a  good  student. 

By  studying  the  forms  of  these  and  other  reduced  syllogisms,  you 
will  gain  a  more  thorough  familiarity  with  syllogistic  reasoning.  More- 
over, if  you  are  alert  in  supplying  the  missing  statement,  you  will  be 
able  to  refute  arguments  with  much  greater  ease. 

29e.  Emotional  Support 

Recently    the    Southern    Railways    System 
began  an  all-out  advertising  campaign,  particularly  in  trade  journals. 
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to  sell  the  northern  industrialist  on  the  idea  of  moving  his  enterprises 
to  the  South.  In  carrying  out  its  campaign,  it  might  well  have  relied 
upon  certain  facts  to  convince  industrialists  that  such  a  move  is  advan- 
tageous for  them.  Certainly,  production  costs  are  lower  in  the  South,  if 
only  because  labor  is  cheaper.  But  the  Southern  Railways  System  knew 
that  cold  facts  alone  do  not  entice  people  to  warm  climates.  And  so,  it 
ran  a  series  of  advertisements  most  of  which  relied  heavily  upon  emo- 
tional appeals.  One  advertisement  carried  the  title,  "All  America  is 
growing — but  the  fast-growing  youngster  of  the  family  is  the  modem 
South."  Above  this  title,  a  young  couple  is  pictured  holding  hands  and 
splashing  into  the  ocean.  In  the  background  an  older  gentleman,  clad  in 
swimming  trunks  and  sweat  shirt,  cautiously  dips  his  toes  in  the  surf 
and  glances  longingly  at  the  young  couple.  A  caption,  directed  to  this 
gentleman  and  his  compeers,  reads,  "Businessmen,  Come  South  and 
share  in  the  active,  growing  years  of  the  young  industrial  South."  We 
need  no  motivational  research  expert  to  explain  the  persuasive  appeal 
of  this  advertisement.  The  Southern  Railways  System  plainly  is  mak- 
ing use  of  the  oldest  gambit  of  them  all;  it  attempts  to  "sell"  the  South 
through  sex  appeal. 

As  we  proceed  now  to  examine  some  of  the  emotional  supports 
of  persuasion,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Southern  Railways  adver- 
'tisement  is  only  one  example  of  a  persuasive  message  which  relies 
~Y^upon  the  need  of  human  beings  to  satisfy  their  biological  and  social 
^wants.  Logically,  our  cautious  businessman  will  hardly  succeed  in 
building  an  industrial  empire  by  splashing  with  reckless  abandon 
into  the  breakers.  But,  emotionally,  he  may  come  to  associate  a  move 
to  the  South  with  youth,  sex,  and  pleasure  (so  the  ad-maker  hopes). 
There  are  many  other  wants  besides  the  gratification  of  the  sex  urge 
which  form  a  basis  for  human  action.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  remain- 
ing pages  of  this  unit  to  identify  these  wants,  to  examine  various  types 
of  appeal  directed  to  them,  and  to  note  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the 
appeals  in  practical  persuasion. 


29f.  Appealing  to  Basic  Wants 

The  mainspring  of  all  human  action  is  the 
gratification  of  our  basic  physiological  needs.  In  the  clutches  of  ex- 
treme starvation  man  instinctively  subordinates  the  Mosaic  Law  to  the 
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Law  of  the  Jungle.  Of  course,  in  civilized  society  the  basic  physiologi- 
cal needs  are  generally  satisfied  at  least  to  the  point  of  restraining  the 
Law  of  the  Jungle.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  human  beings,  no  matter 
how  well  fed,  no  matter  how  secure  physically,  will  disregard  appeals 
that  are  directed  to  their  primary  wants.  There  is  always  a  threat  of 
privation,  and  there  is  always  a  quest  for  greater  comfort  in  life.  In 
coming  to  terms  with  these  basic  human  drives,  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  repeat  the  cynical  but  none  the  less  perceptive  words  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  Don  Juan: 


The  earth  is  a  nursery  in  which  men  and  women  play  at  being  heroes 
and  heroines,  saints  and  sinners;  but  they  are  dragged  down  from  their  fool's 
paradise  by  their  bodies:  hunger  and  cold  and  thirst,  age  and  decay  and 
disease,  death  above  all,  make  them  slaves  of  reality:  thrice  a  day  meals  must 
be  eaten  and  digested:  thrice  a  century  a  new  generation  must  be  engendered: 
ages  of  faith,  of  romance,  and  of  science  are  all  driven  at  last  to  have  but  one 
prayer  "Make  me  a  healthy  animal." — G.  B.  Shaw,  Man  and  Superman 


It  is  precisely  this  prayer  which  is  at  the  core  of  some  of  the 
most  basic  techniques  of  the  persuader.  To  obtain  a  favorable  re- 
sponse, he  is  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  primary  wants,  among  which 
we  must  recognize  the  following:  (1)  protection  from  physical  injury 
and  bad  health;  (2)  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  thirst;  (3)  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sex  urge;  and  (4)  protection  from  extreme  temperatures.  / 
The  extent  to  which  the  persuader  appeals  to  these  wants  is  governed 
largely  by  the  purpose  of  his  message  and  the  audience  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  He  may,  as  the  occasion  dictates,  appeal  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  these  wants.  Thus  the  advertiser  whose  purpose  is  to 
actuate  an  audience  is  more  likely  to  focus  directly  upon  the  basic 
physiological  needs  than  the  congressman  arguing  for  the  passage  of 
a  bill.  In  fact,  whenever  a  persuader  calls  for  a  practical  decision,  you 
can  be  sure  that  he  will  offer  to  gratify  primary  wants.  For  this  reason, 
we  may  find  the  best  examples  of  such  appeals  in  the  advertisement 
or  commercial.  Surely  only  an  ascetic  can  wholly  escape  the  flashy 
and  sometimes  lurid  world  of  the  advertiser,  in  which  the  new  pas- 
sion-red lipstick  is  a  device  to  capture  the  right  man  and  the  foamy 
glass  of  beer,  spilling  over  with  liquid  energy,  is  an  oasis  for  parched 
throats.  In  fact,  the  modern  advertiser  is  putting  more  and  more  em- 
phasis not  on  satisfying  the  existing  wants  of  the  buying  public  ( in  a 
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world  of  abundance  these  wants  are  naturally  limited)  but  on  creat- 
ing a  need.  In  other  words,  the  beer  advertisement  no  longer  sells  beer; 
it  sells  thirst. 

Human  wants,  however,  are  not  confined  to  primary  needs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  wants  are  directly  shaped  by  the  values, 
attitudes,  and  customs  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  The  study  of 
these  wants,  usually  undertaken  by  cultural  anthropologists,  is  much 
too  complex  to  allow  for  more  than  their  recognition  in  a  basic  com- 
munication text.  As  we  proceed  now  to  identify  certain  secondary 
wants,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  most  societies  have  different  patterns 
of  culture,  and  that  our  attitudes  and  values  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  those  of  other  cultures. 

Among  the  prominent  secondary  wants  in  our  society  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^  (1)  The  desire  for  social  approval.  There  are  few  among  us 
who,  in  one  way  or  another,  do  not  seek  the  approval  of  others  for 
our  opinions  and  actions.  Reputation,  prestige,  and  respect — all  forms 
of  social  approval — are  sought  after  in  varying  degrees  by  most  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  social  ostracism,  particularly  in  modern  America, 
is  a  condition  of  life  which  few  people  are  willing  to  endure.  Conse- 
quently, most  of  us  are  motivated  by  appeals  to  conform.  Although 
we  may  deplore  a  tendency  to  follow  the  flock  when  it  is  carried  to 
excess,  we  cannot  overlook  it  as  a  basic  social  motive  in  our  society. 

(2)  The  desire  for  economic  success.  Notwithstanding  idealists 
who  claim  that  "money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  man  has  always  longed 
for  material  comfort.  In  our  society  such  comfort  cannot  be  achieved 
without  at  least  a  moderately  high  income.  This  means  that  most  men 
will  respond  favorably  to  any  plan  that  promises  greater  economic 
security  or  affluence.  The  desire  for  economic  success  may  be  ex- 
pressed directly  in  terms  of  increased  income,  or  it  may  take  a  more 
indirect  form  in  the  pursuit  of  property  and  services.  A  Cadillac  or 
a  vacation  on  the  Riviera  is  as  much  a  symbol  of  wealth  for  many 
Americans  as  the  dollar  sign. 

(3)  The  desire  for  fair  play.  One  distinct  characteristic  of  Amer- 
icans is  their  affection  for  the  underdog.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all 
underdogs  get  fair  treatment.  Other  factors  may  be  at  work  to  pre- 
vent a  sympathetic  reaction  to  the  underdog.  But  when  that  is  the  case, 
the  subject  is  never  labeled  an  underdog  (in  fact,  he  is  then  called  by 
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a  term  of  contempt).  When  we  do  label  a  person  or  a  group  of  per- 
sons an  underdog,  we  normally  respond  with  sympathy  almost  to  the 
point  of  sentimentality.  On  the  athletic  field  this  response  is  called 
sportsmanship;  in  the  social  arena  it  is  called  charity. 

(4)  The  desire  to  uphold  tradition.  Our  institutions  are  impor- 
tant to  some  of  us;  they  are  sacred  to  others.  Thus  an  appeal  to  uphold 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  honor  of  the  state,  or  any  established 
ideal  is  highly  persuasive.  There  is  enough  of  the  conservative  in 
each  of  us  to  make  us  look  upon  the  past  as  those  "good  old  days," 
whether  or  not  the  epithet  is  deserved.  Political  orators  have  long 
known  the  value  of  such  symbols  as  the  American  Flag,  Mom  (par- 
ticularly when  she  is  baking  apple  pie),  and  the  old  country  doctor 
with  his  dependable  horse  and  buggy. 

(5)  The  desire  for  mastery.  In  our  competitive  society,  despite 
its  patterns  of  conformity,  individuals  have  a  strong  impulse  to  excel 
at  whatever  they  do.  This  urge  to  excel  is  at  the  base  of  all  our  success 
stories,  real  or  apocryphal,  from  that  of  Edison  to  those  of  Lindbergh, 
Superman,  and  Horatio  Alger. 

(6)  The  desire  to  defend  the  "in-group."  Most  of  us  tend  to 
regard  our  family,  our  circle  of  friends,  our  club,  our  church,  our 
nation,  and  even  our  ideas  as  superior  to  those  of  any  group  of  out- 
siders. Whether  we  find  ourselves  in  a  football  stadium,  in  the 
political  assembly,  or  in  the  town  hall,  we  respond  energetically  to 
exhortations  to  cheer  our  side.  Conversely,  we  hiss  the  cheers,  and  even 
more  the  jeers,  of  the  other  side. 

All  together,  these  six  social  wants,  along  with  the  biological 
drives,  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  the  emotional  appeals  in  persuasive 
communication.  To  arouse  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  the  persuader 
may  wish  to  appeal  to  these  wants  either  positively  or  negatively.  He 
may  stimulate  a  desire  to  fulfill  the  wants,  or  he  may  show  what 
happens  when  they  are  not  fulfilled.  Notice  how  Governor  Frank  G. 
Clement,  in  his  now  famous  Keynote  Address  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1956,  appealed  positively  to  our  desire  for  fair 
play  when  he  posed  and  answered  the  following  question  about  the 
Republican  attacks  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

Were  their  attacks  on  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  unbounded  and  un- 
merciful? [Audience  shouts  in  unison:  "YES"]  But  he  sat  there  in  his  wheel 
chair  taller  than  his  critics  could  stand. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Governor  Clement  used  the  negative  approach 
when  he  intimated  that  the  Republican  party  had  violated  our  sense 
of  fair  play: 

That  kind  of  double-faced  campaign  by  the  opposition — the  vice-hatchet 
man  slinging  slander  and  spreading  half-truths  while  the  top  man  peers  down 
the  green  fairways  of  indifference — will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
people. 

From  these  quotations  we  may  see  how  the  emotions  of  pity  and  anger 
can  be  directed  toward  one  basic  desire.  In  the  same  way  another 
speaker  may  stimulate  hope  by  proposing  one  plan  and  fear  by  show- 
ing the  consequences  of  another.  Or  he  may  invoke  love  and  sympathy 
for  one's  in-group,  and  hate  and  anger  toward  outsiders  (a  speech  at 
once  defending  our  nation  and  attacking  Russia) .  The  important  point 
to  remember  is  that  negative  appeals  may  be  as  forceful  as  positive 
appeals.  The  effective  persuader  uses  both. 

Emotional  supports  in  persuasion  often  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure.  To  appreciate  the  force  of  effective  emo- 
tional persuasion,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  study  the  conclusion  of 
John  L.  Lewis's  famous  radio  address  to  American  Labor  delivered 
over  the  facilities  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  on  July  6, 
1936.  As  you  read  this  conclusion,  keep  in  mind  that  Lewis  is  at  this 
point  firing  up  enthusiasm  for  the  labor  movement  and  against  the 
captains  of  industry.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  he  cites  neither  fact 
nor  figures  (he  had  used  logical  supports  earlier  in  the  speech).  Li- 
stead,  he  appeals  to  the  various  biological  and  social  wants,  both  posi- 
tively and  negatively.  See  if  you  can  identify  the  specific  appeals  in 
Lewis's  peroration. 

Organized  labor  in  America  accepts  the  challenge  of  the  omnipresent 
overlords  of  steel  to  fight  for  the  prize  of  economic  freedom  and  industrial 
democracy.  The  issue  involves  the  security  of  every  man  or  woman  who  works 
for  a  Uving  by  hand  or  by  brain.  The  issue  cuts  across  every  major  economic, 
social  and  political  problem  now  pressing  with  incalculable  weight  upon  the 
130  millions  of  people  of  this  nation.  It  is  an  issue  of  whether  the  working 
population  of  this  country  shall  have  a  voice  in  determining  their  destiny  or 
whether  they  shall  serve  as  indentured  servants  for  a  financial  and  economic 
dictatorship  which  would  shamelessly  exploit  our  natural  resources  and  debase 
the  soul  and  destroy  the  pride  of  a  free  people.  On  such  an  issue  there  can 
be  no  compromise  for  labor  or  for  a  thoughtful  citizenship. 
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I  call  upon  the  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  who  are  listening 
to  me  tonight  to  throw  off  their  shackles  of  servitude  and  join  the  union  of 
their  industry.  I  call  upon  the  textile,  lumber,  rubber,  automotive  and  other 
unorganized  industries  to  join  with  their  comrades  in  the  steel  industry  and 
forge  for  themselves  the  modern  instruments  of  labor  wherewith  to  demand 
and  secure  participation  in  the  increased  wealth  and  increased  productive 
efificiency  of  modern  industrial  America.  The  more  than  a  million  members 
of  the  twelve  great  National  and  International  Unions  associated  with  the 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  will  counsel  you  and  aid  you  in  your 
individual  and  collective  efforts  to  establish  yourselves  as  free  men  and  women 
in  every  economic,  social  and  political  sense.  I  unhesitatingly  place  the  values 
represented  by  thirty  million  human  beings  engaged  in  industry  and  their  sixty 
million  dependents  as  being  above  and  superior  in  every  moral  consideration 
to  the  five  billions  of  inanimate  dollars  represented  by  the  resources  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  or  to  the  additional  billions  of  inanimate 
dollars  that  perforce  may  be  allied  with  the  empire  of  steel  in  the  impending 
struggle  which  the  Institute,  in  the  brutality  of  its  arrogance,  seeks  to  make 
inevitable." — Industrial  Democracy  in  Steel. 


29g.  Ethical  Use  of  Emotional  Appeals 

Before  we  conclude  our  discussion  of  per- 
suasive communication  we  must  attempt  to  answer  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion: Do  we  have  the  right  to  influence  the  behavior  and  action  of 
others  by  employing  nonrational  supports?  This  question  has  puzzled 
intelligent  men  for  centuries.  Certainly  we  cannot  presume  to  answer 
it  with  dogmatic  finality.  We  can  only  suggest  what  may  be  considered 
a  reasonable  answer. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  any  method  of  persuasion  is 
ethically  sound  if  the  persuader's  end  is  morally  right.  More  specifi- 
cally, they  assert  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  According  to  this 
interpretation,  however,  men  may  lie  and  cheat  their  way  to  virtue. 
Can  we  defend  as  ethical  Hitler's  employment  of  slave  labor  to  build 
superhighways?  The  end — good  roads,  more  convenience,  fewer  acci- 
dents— is  admittedly  good.  But  what  about  the  means? 

The  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  is  one  that  most 
of  us  would  reject.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  any 
method  of  support  as  desirable  just  because  it  is  used  for  a  good  pur- 
pose. Consequently,  we  admit  that  the  ethics  of  persuasion  must  be 
measured  as  much  by  the  tools  that  it  employs  as  the  end  for  which 
it  strives.  This  means  that  we  must  finally  establish  which  tools  or  sup- 
ports of  persuasion  are  acceptable. 
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The  idealist  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  his  choice.  He  says 
simply  that  only  those  supports  which  invite  logical  decisions  are 
valid.  Emotional  supports  he  dismisses  as  unethical  means  to  cloud 
rational  thought.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  Institute  of  Propaganda 
Analysis  (Clyde  R.  Miller,  Propaganda  Analysis)  singles  out  the 
foUovyring  seven  devices  designed  to  "make  us  believe  and  do  some- 
thing we  would  not  believe  or  do  if  we  thought  about  it  calmly, 
dispassionately": 

(1)  Name-Calling — the  use  of  labels  to  discredit  a  person  or  idea. 

(2)  Glittering  Generalities — the  use  of  labels  to  approve  of  a  person  or  idea. 

(3)  Transfer — the  association  of  an  acceptable  idea  with  one  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily acceptable. 

(4)  Testimonial — the  use  of  a  respected  or  a  hated  authority  to  sanction  or 
discredit  an  idea,  even  if  the  authority  is  not  an  expert  on  the  subject. 

(5)  Plain-Folks — the  association  of  an  idea  with  the  noble  though  unsophisti- 
cated general  populace. 

(6)  Card-Stacking — the  omission  and/or  distortion  of  facts  to  win  belief. 

(7)  Band-Wagon — the  reasoning  that  says  "everybody  is  doing  it,  so  why  don't 
you?" 

These  devices  surely  are  used  often  to  prevent  a  rational  response 
from  an  audience.  The  plain-folks  type  politician  who  wins  elections 
by  kissing  babies  defies  reason.  So  does  the  name-calling  accuser  who 
hopes  to  dispose  of  his  opposition  by  shouting  "Red"  or  "Traitor." 
We  can  cite  many  more  instances  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  seven 
devices  is  used  to  short-circuit  rational  thought. 

But  does  this  mean  that  name-calling  or  any  other  emotional 
device  is  always  unethical?  Is  it  not  possible  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions we  should  accept  nonrational  persuasion?  Does  not  Roosevelt 
resort  to  name-calling  when  he  labels  December  7,  1941,  as  "a  day 
that  will  live  in  infamy"?  Does  not  Lincoln  succumb  to  glittering  gen- 
eralities when  he  says  of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield,  "The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract"?  Does  it  follow,  then,  that  Roosevelt  and 
Lincoln  are  unethical  persuaders? 

Our  answer  must  be  that  the  propaganda  devices  are  not  always 
unethical.  Moreover,  we  cannot  accept  the  dogmatism  of  the  idealist 
who  rejects  as  necessarily  unsound  any  emotional  support  of  per- 
suasion. The  final  test  must  reside  in  the  particular  application  of 
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nonrational  supports.  If  glittering  generalities  are  right  in  one  situa- 
tion and  wrong  in  another,  what  criteria  do  we  have  by  which  to 
separate  right  from  wrong? 

According  to  the  philosophy  of  this  text,  emotional  persuasion  is 
unethical  under  these  circumstances:  (1)  when  it  is  used  deliberately 
to  mislead  an  audience;  (2)  when  it  is  used  to  convey  an  impression 
that  could  not  be  supported  logically.  Recognizing  these  criteria,  we 
reaffirm  the  principle  that  the  responsible  persuader  employs  logical 
and  emotional  supports  to  convey  what  seems  to  reasonable  men  to  be 
true  and  just. 
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UNIT  X  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Prepare  three  versions  of  a  two-minute  persuasive  speech  in  which  you 
attempt  to  gain  the  belief  of  your  audience.  Assume  that  you  are  delivering 
this  speech  (1)  to  an  audience  already  favorable  to  your  point  of  view, 
(2)  to  an  indifferent  audience,  (3)  to  a  hostile  audience. 

2.  Complete  one  of  the  following  writing  assignments  in  a  300-word  essay : 

a.  Analyze  an  editorial.  Determine  whether  it  is  addressed  to  a  favorable, 
indifferent,  or  hostile  audience.  Identify  the  specific  appeals — logical 
and  emotional — made  by  the  writer.  Detect  any  logical  fallacies  or 
unethically-used  emotional  appeals.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
editorial  as  persuasion.  Be  sure  to  include  a  copy  of  the  editorial  with 
your  essay. 

b.  Analyze  an  advertisement.  Identify  the  devices  by  which  the  adver- 
tisement seeks  to  gain  attention.  Determine  its  audience,  its  general 
purpose,  and  its  specific  theme.  Point  out  the  logical  (if  any)  and 
emotional  appeals  employed.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  adver- 
tisement as  persuasion.  Be  sure  to  include  a  copy  of  the  advertisement 
with  your  essay. 

3.  Prepare  a  five-minute  speech  with  the  general  purpose  of  convincing  your 
audience.  Be  sure  to  select  a  significant  topic  on  which  you  have  strong 
convictions.  Support  it  with  sound  evidence  and  cogent  reasoning,  and  em- 
ploy ethically  whatever  emotional  appeals  are  necessary  to  achieve  your 
purpose. 

4.  Write  a  500-word  paper  on  the  same  subject. 

5.  Perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  classroom  listening  assignments : 

a.  Identify  and  evaluate  the  deductive  supports  employed. 

b.  Identify  and  evaluate  the  inductive  supports  employed. 

c.  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  primary  and  secondary  emotional  appeals. 

d.  Evaluate  the  method  used  to  clinch  the  argument. 

e.  Evaluate  the  adaptation  of  the  persuasion  to  the  audience. 


UNIT  X  EXERCISES 

1.  In  a  paragraph,  identify  the  method  of  argument  and  evaluate  the  implied 
conclusion  of  the  following  statement; 
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Since  the  time  the  Soviet  republics  were  conceived,  the  states  of  the  world 
have  divided  into  two  camps:  the  camp  of  socialism  and  the  camp  of 
capitalism.  In  the  camp  of  capitalism  we  have  imperialists,  war,  national 
enmity,  oppression,  colonial  slavery,  and  supernationalism.  In  the  camp 
of  the  Soviets,  we  have  mutual  confidence,  national  equality,  and  the 
peaceful  coexistence  and  brotherly  collaboration  of  people. — Joseph  Stalin, 
Pravda  (December  10,  1922) 

2.  Supply  the  implied  statement  in  the  following  reduced  syllogisms: 

a.  I'm  tired,  so  I'm  going  to  bed. 

b.  He  is  playing  poker  again,  so  he  will  fail  his  test  tomorrow. 

c.  I  like  warm,  sunny  days  in  winter ;  that  is  why  I  am  going  to  California 
next  year. 

d.  A  college  education  will  not  get  you  anywhere.  Look  at  Joe. 

e.  It's  in  the  papers;  it  must  be  true. 

f.  A  hard  worker  never  has  to  fear  unemployment,  and  Edward  is  a  hard 
worker. 

g.  If  we  have  a  large  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs,  we  will  not  get  involved 
in  a  war. 

3.  Find  three  deductive  arguments  and  be  prepared  to  explain  the  previous 
induction  responsible  for  the  major  premise  of  each. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  appeals  made  to  advertise  the  same  or  comparable 
products  in  a  pulp  and  a  quality  magazine. 

5.  Be  prepared  to  evaluate  the  ethics  of  the  following  persuasive  situations: 

a.  A  lawyer  defending  a  client  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty. 

b.  A  car  salesman  selling  a  car  he  knows  to  be  defective. 

c.  A  doctor  convincing  an  incurable  cancer  patient  that  she  will  soon  be 
well  again. 

d.  A  politician  running  on  a  platform  which  he  knows  cannot  be  imple- 
mented. 

e.  A  famous  person  signing  a  contract  to  recommend  a  product  which  he 
does  not  use  himself. 
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A,  An.  The  indefinite  article  a  is  used  before  almost  all  words  begin- 
ning with  a  consonant  sound.  Words  beginning  with  an  h  sound  that 
are  not  accented  on  the  first  syllable — e.g.,  historian,  heretical — 
commonly  take  a  in  American  English  and  an  in  British  English. 
An  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  vowel  sounds  (see  also 

ARTICLES^. 

Abbreviations.  Abbreviations  occur  quite  commonly  in  informal  and 
popular  English.  In  more  formal  writing  they  are  used  sparingly, 
though  they  are  required  in  footnotes,  bibliographies,  addresses, 
and  other  technical  parts  of  formal  papers.  Some  words  are  almost 
always  abbreviated,  among  them: 

Dr.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Jr.  when  accompanied  by  proper  names; 

B.C.  and  A.D.  when  used  with  dates; 

common  abbreviations  of  Latin  words,  such  as  e.g.  for  exempli  gratia 

(for  example),  i.e.  for  id  est  (that  is),  c/.  for  confer  (compare),  etc. 

for  et  cetera   (and  so  on)  ;  the  formula  symbols  for  chemical  elements 

(H2O,  MgS04,  H2SO4,  NaOH) . 

In  formal  writing,  titles  such  as  Governor,  President,  Reverend, 
and  Senator  are  not  abbreviated  when  they  precede  surnames,  but 
they  are  frequently  abbreviated  before  initials  or  given  names 
{Senator  Johnson,  or  Sen.  Lyndon  Johnson). 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  uncommon  abbreviations  (or  at  least 
those  which  are  not  treated  in  standard  dictionaries)  should  be 
avoided  in  all  types  of  writing.  Sometimes  for  the  sake  of  economy 
you  may  be  required  to  abbreviate  a  title  which  is  frequently  re- 
peated in  a  formal  paper.  Under  such  circumstances,  however,  you 
should  supply  the  expanded  form  the  first  time  you  refer  to  the 
title,  or,  if  you  have  many  such  titles,  supply  a  list  of  abbreviations. 
Abbreviations  that  are  not  immediately  clear  should  be  avoided. 

In  less  formal  writing,  abbreviations  are  acceptable  when  they 
are  pronounced  as  written.  For  example,  you  may  write  the  phrase 
"a  t.b.  victim,"  but  not  "a  ten  yd.  leap"  or  "a  Ky.  colonel." 

Periods  are  used  after  most  abbreviations  in  formal  writing. 
.Some  publishers  and  business  firms,  however,  no  longer  use  periods 
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after  Mr,  Mrs,  and  other  abbreviations  that  end  with  the  last  letter 
of  the  word.  The  period  is  always  omitted  after  shortened  forms  of 
words  such  as  gas  for  gasoline,  prof  for  professor,  exam  for  exami- 
nation, math  for  mathematics;  however,  these  words  rarely  appear 
in  formal  English.  In  less  formal  usage  the  period  is  generally  re- 
quired after  a  series  of  initials  that  begins  with  lower  case  letters,  but 
optional  after  series  that  begin  with  capitals.  Thus,  you  must  write 
e.g.,  but  you  are  free  to  employ  either  I.Q.  or  IQ. 

About,  Around,  Round.  Around  and  round  are  interchangeable  in 
most  contexts,  though  around  is  slightly  more  formal  (They  drove 
around  [round]  the  bend).  Only  around,  however,  may  be  used  in 
the  meaning  of  about.  When  about  means  "in  the  neighborhood  of," 
it  commonly  gives  way  to  around  in  American  English  (There  were 
many  visitors  around  [about]  the  campus) .  In  the  sense  of  "approxi- 
mately," around  is  substituted  for  about  only  in  colloquial  usage 
(We  studied  about  [around]  three  hours) . 

Above.  The  use  of  above  in  such  expressions  as  "the  statement  above" 
(meaning  "the  statement  appearing  in  a  previous  paragraph  or  on 
a  previous  page")  occurs  frequently,  especially  in  stiff,  formal 
prose.  Since  the  reference  of  above  is  inexact  in  such  statements, 
you  should  substitute  a  more  specific  pointer.  Used  as  an  adjective 
(the  above  statement)  or  as  a  noun  (the  above  is  true)  the  word 
above  sounds  stilted  and  affected  in  most  situations. 

Absolute  Phrase.  The  basic  parts  of  an  absolute  phrase  are  a  noun  or 
pronoun  plus  a  participle,  as  in  "The  boat  pitched  and  rolled,  huge 
waves  splashing  furiously  against  the  sides."  Absolute  phrases 
are  dependent  sentence  elements,  set  off  from  the  main  clause  by 
commas.  Though  often  awkward  and  bookish,  the  absolute  phrase 
is  more  effective  when  it  follows  rather  than  precedes  the  main 
clause. 

Absolutely.  Absolutely  is  used  in  colloquial  English  with  the  mean- 
ing of  "very"  or  "quite"  (I  feel  absolutely  miserable)  or  with  the 
meaning  of  "yes"  in  emphatic  answers  to  questions.  In  formal  Eng- 
lish, absolutely  generally  means  "wholly"  or  "unconditionally" 
(Trespassing  is  absolutely  prohibited). 
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Abstract  and  Concrete  Words.  Abstract  ivords  are  those  for  which 
no  referents  exist  in  our  physical  environment  (honor,  love,  cour- 
age) ;  concrete  words  name  persons  or  objects  (policeman,  table, 
horse).  For  an  extensive  definition  of  these  terms,  see  9a. 

Accent.  Accent  when  used  as  a  noun  receives  stress  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble; when  used  as  a  verb  it  may  be  stressed  on  either  syllable.  As 
a  noun,  accent  may  mean  (1)  "stress"  (The  accent  of  native  Eng- 
lish words  is  usually  on  the  first  syllable),  (2)  "a  mark  of  punc- 
tuation," as  the  mark  on  the  word  cliche,  and  (3)  "a  dialect  or  way 
of  speaking  "  (He  has  a  German  accent).  The  verb  accent  means 
"stress." 

Accusative  Case — see  case. 

Active  Voice — see  voice. 

A.D.  The  abbreviation  A.D.  stands  for  the  Latin  anno  domini  (in  the 
year  of  our  Lord).  It  is  used  to  designate  dates  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  A.D.,  unlike  B.C.,  generally  appears  before  the  date  (A.D. 
355).  However,  the  practice  of  placing  A.D.  after  the  date  is  now 
gaining  frequency. 

Ad.  Ad  is  an  informal  shortening  of  advertisement.  Note  that  it  is 
spelled  with  one  d  and  that  it  is  not  followed  by  a  period. 

Address.  The  noun  address  may  be  stressed  on  either  syllable.  The 
verb  is  always  stressed  on  the  second  syllable. 

Accept,  Except.  Accept  and  except  are  frequently  confused  in  writ- 
ten English  because  they  are  pronounced  alike.  Their  meanings 
differ,  however.  Accept  means  "to  receive,"  while  except  (as  a 
verb)  means  "to  exclude." 

He  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  group. 

He  was  the  only  person  excepted  from  the  group. 

Adjectives.  Adjectives  have  been  defined  traditionally  as  those  words 
which  modify  (or  limit)  nouns  and  pronouns.  This  definition,  how- 
ever, is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  for  some  nouns  may  also  modify 
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Other  nouns,  as,  for  example,  the  word  truck  in  the  phrase  the  truck 
farmer.  By  the  traditional  definition  truck  may  be  called  either  a 
noun  or  an  adjective.  For  the  purpose  of  clear  identification  we 
may  best  differentiate  the  adjective  and  the  noun  in  such  construc- 
tions by  employing  a  formula.  Thus,  we  would  call  an  adjective 
any  word  that  fits  in  both  positions  in  a  context  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  sugary  piece  is  a  piece  that  is  very  sugary."  Nouns  will 
not  fit  in  this  context  (A  sugar  piece  is  a  piece  that  is  sugar).  Some 
adjectives  may  also  be  identified  by  their  form  because  they  add 
-er  and  -est  or  because  they  are  preceded  by  more  and  most  {see 

COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS). 

Adjectives  may  occur  in  several  positions  in  the  sentence.  They 
may  be  attributive — that  is,  placed  next  to  the  nouns  that  they  limit 
(the  large  house  or  an  appropriate  name).  Usually,  as  in  these 
examples,  the  attributive  adjective  precedes  the  noun,  but  under 
certain  conditions  it  may  follow  (a  name  appropriate  for  a  matinee 
idol).  When  adjectives  appear  in  series,  they  may  also  follow  the 
noun  (the  mountain,  majestic  and  ominous,  in  the  background). 
So,  too,  adjectives  sometimes  follow  nouns  for  emphasis  (the  house 
beautiful)  or  to  avoid  an  awkward  construction  (the  black  cat  dead 
in  the  road) .  When  adjectives  follow  verbs,  except  in  inverted  con- 
structions, they  are  said  to  be  predicative  (The  food  tastes  good; 
the  house  is  new;  the  man  seemed  drunk). 

Adjective  Phrase  and  Clause.  Adjective  phrases  and  clauses  are  used 
like  adjectives. 

adjective:  The  striped  shirt 

ADJECTIVE  phrase:  The  shirt  with  the  stripes 
adjective  clause  :  The  shirt  that  is  striped 

Adjective  clauses  are  subordinate,  or  dependent,  clauses. 

Adopt,  Adapt.  Adopt  and  adapt  are  frequently  confused,  though  their 
meanings  are  entirely  different.  Adopt  means  "to  take  as  one's  own" 
(He  adopted  the  child) .  Adapt  means  "to  adjust"  or  "to  change  for 
a  special  purpose"  (He  adapted  himself  to  the  new  environment). 

Adult.  Adult  is  pronounced  with  stress  on  either  the  first  or  the  second 
syllable.  The  latter  pronunciation  is  the  more  traditional. 
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Adverbs.  An  adverb  is  conventionally  defined  as  "any  word  that 
modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  another  adverb,  a  clause,  or  an  entire 
sentence."  In  practice  we  may  identify  an  adverb  by  its  sentence 
position.  The  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  can  be  filled  by 
adverbs: 

The  man  read  us  his  speech (quickly,  emphatically,  yester- 
day, etc.) 
He  will try  it.  (eagerly,  soon,  never,  etc.) 

In  form  many  of  our  adverbs  are  adjectives  or  participles  plus 
the  suffix  -ly  (typically,  assuredly) .  Others  have  the  same  forms  as 
adjectives  (bad,  bright,  cheap,  close,  even,  fast,  first,  hard,  late, 
loose,  loud,  near,  rough,  sloiv,  smooth,  well,  ivrong).  Still  others 
have  the  same  forms  as  prepositions  (in,  on,  over,  above) .  Because 
of  this  similarity  of  forms,  adverbs  are  difficult  to  define.  In  fact,  a 
blanket  statement  covering  the  form,  function,  and  position  of  all 
adverbs  in  the  English  language  would  be  impossible  to  phrase. 

We  may,  however,  note  the  following  general  functions  of  ad- 
verbs. First,  there  are  those  adverbs  that  may  be  substituted  for 
there: 

He  ran  there,  (home,  in,  out,  northward,  away) 
Second,  there  are  those  that  may  be  substituted  for  thus: 

He  ran  thus,  (quickly,  surely,  unevenly,  well) 
Third,  there  is  a  small  group  that  may  be  substituted  for  then: 

He  ran  then,  (later,  often,  sometimes,  earlier) 

In  colloquial  usage  the  suffix  -ly  is  often  dropped  from  ad- 
verbs. This  practice  is  inappropriate  in  most  writing  situations. 

Adverbial  Clause.  Adverbial  clauses  are  dependent  clauses  used  like 
adverbs.  When  they  precede  the  main,  or  independent,  clause,  they 
are  usually  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  with  a  comma. 

After  we  finished  the  turkey  dinner,  we  all  took  a  walk  in  the  woods. 

Advertisement.  The  principal  stress  may  be  put  on  the  third  syllable 
or  the  second.  The  more  common  pronunciation,  however,  places  it 
on  the  third  syllable. 

Adviser,  Advisor.  Both  spellings  are  acceptable,  though  adviser  is  the 
traditional  form. 
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Affect,  Effect.  These  words  are  often  confused  because  they  are  pro- 
nounced alike.  However,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  telling 
them  apart  if  you  remember  the  following  facts: 

( 1 )  As  a  noun,  affect  is  used  only  in  psychology  to  describe 
feeling  or  emotion.  Hence,  whenever  you  use  the  noun,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  you  should  employ  effect  (The  effect  was  disastrous) . 

( 2)  The  verb  affect  means  "to  influence"  or  "to  make  a  show 
of"  (He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  book;  He  affected  an  English 
accent). 

(3)  Effect  is  rarely  used  as  a  verb.  When  it  is  so  used,  it  has 
the  meaning  of  "to  bring  about"  (He  tried  to  effect  a  change  in  tax 
policy).  This  usage,  however,  is  usually  restricted  to  formal  com- 
munication. 

Aggravate,  Irritate.  The  verb  aggravate  in  popular  English  has  come 
to  mean  "irritate"  or  "vex"  (I  was  aggravated  by  his  indifference). 
In  more  formal  communications  most  people  employ  the  word  with 
the  meaning  of  "intensify"  or  "make  more  severe"  (His  cold  was 
aggravated  by  the  rainy  weather). 

Agreement.  Agreement  refers  to  the  proper  relationship  between  sub- 
ject and  verb  (which  in  most  situations  must  agree  in  number  and 
person)  and  between  pronoun  and  antecedent  (which  generally 
agree  in  gender  and  number).  While  a  matching  of  inflections  be- 
tween these  sentence  parts  is  not  always  necessary  for  clarity  in 
English,  formal  communication  usually  demands  it  (see  16b). 

Ain't.  This  word  is  held  in  disrepute  by  all  but  the  illiterate.  So  strong 
is  the  prejudice  against  ain't  that  the  word  has  become  a  symbol  to 
identify  the  uneducated.  While  custom  demands  that  we  avoid  ain't 
in  writing  and  speaking,  we  should  know  that  historically  the  con- 
traction is  no  less  valid  than  don't,  can't,  or  wont.  Moreover,  it  is 
even  more  useful  than  most  contractions,  since  it  serves  simply  to 
contract  any  present  tense  form  of  the  verbs  have  and  be  with  the 
negative  particle  not.  On  this  basis  alone,  ain't  is  deservedly  popu- 
lar among  the  less  well  educated  who,  by  the  force  of  daily  necessity, 
find  ain't  a  most  convenient  substitute  for  the  stilted  aren't  I  and  the 
even  stiffer  am  not  I.  But  despite  its  obvious  usefulness,  ain't  must 
be  shunned  by  the  educated  so  long  as  the  force  of  usage  prevails. 
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All,  All  of.  When  all  of  is  followed  by  a  noun,  most  writers  of  formal 
English  omit  of  for  the  sake  of  economy.  Say,  "All  the  senators 
went  home  on  vacation"  rather  than  "All  of  the  senators  .  .  ." 

When  pronouns  follow,  the  of  is  generally  retained  {All  of 
them  stayed). 

Alliteration.  Alliteration  refers  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  several  words  that  are  close  together  in 
speech  or  writing  (from  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the 
Jawn).  Advertisers  employ  alliteration  lavishly  to  make  slogans 
and  names  stick  in  the  potential  customer's  mind  (Setter  Buy  Buick, 
Slim's  Super  Service  Station,  Karl's  Kozy  Xabins). 

All  ready,  Already.  Already  as  a  compound  means  "by  now";  all 
ready  means  "all  are  ready"  or  "completely  ready." 

We  were  already  on  our  trip  (meaning  "we  were  by  now  on  our  trip") . 
We  were  all  ready  for  our  trip  (meaning  "all  of  us  were  ready  to  de- 

part"). 
The  gear  was  all  ready  for  our  trip  (meaning  "all  of  our  equipment 

was  in  readiness") . 

All  right.  Alright.  The  spelling  alright,  while  lately  admitted  into  most 
standard  dictionaries,  is  still  considered  unacceptable  in  formal 
English.  Alright  as  a  variant  spelling  of  all  right  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  forms  already  and  altogether. 

All  together.  Altogether.  Altogether  written  as  one  word  means  "com- 
pletely" or  "on  the  whole."  Written  as  two  words  it  means  "all 
[of  us]  together."  Thus,  "We  were  altogether  [completely]  de- 
lighted that  the  members  of  our  family  were  all  together  [all  gath- 
ered in  one  house]  for  Thanksgiving  dinner." 

Allusion,  Illusion.  These  words  are  frequently  confused  in  writing  be- 
cause they  are  pronounced  alike.  You  can  tell  them  apart  by  remem- 
bering that  illusion  means  "a  false  or  deceptive  appearance"  while 
allusion  means  "a  reference." 

Our  national  prosperity  was  a  mere  illusion. 
His  allusion  to  Shakespeare  was  inappropriate. 
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Almost.  The  shortening  of  almost  to  most  is  a  feature  of  popular  Eng- 
lish. Hence  the  form  most,  in  the  sense  of  almost,  should  be  avoided 
in  written  English. 

Aloud,  Out  loud.  Out  loud,  the  more  emphatic  construction,  is  more 
informal  than  aloud. 

Also.  Also  is  occasionally  used  as  a  conjunctive  adverb  with  the  mean- 
ing of  "and" ;  also  in  this  function  is  a  weak  connective.  You  should 
usually  substitute  and. 

WEAK :     Professor  Smith  assigned  a  paper  for  tomorrow;  also  he  hinted 

that  he  might  give  a  quiz. 
BETTER:  Professor  Smith  assigned  a  paper  for  tomorrow,  and  he  hinted 

that  he  might  give  a  quiz. 

Although.  Although  and  though  are  used  interchangeably  to  introduce 
dependent  clauses  that  make  a  concession  to  the  main  statement. 
Generally  although  is  the  more  effective  form  with  which  to  intro- 
duce dependent  clauses  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  while  though 
is  more  effective  when  the  dependent  clause  follows  the  main  state- 
ment. 

Although  we  were  rather  late,  we  still  enjoyed  the  dinner. 
We  enjoyed  the  dinner,  though  we  were  rather  late. 

The  spellings  altho  and  tho  are  gaining  in  frequency,  but  they 
are  not  yet  appropriate  in  most  written  communication. 

Alumn-us,  -i;  -a,  -ae.  The  Latin  suffixes  showing  gender  and  number 
are  retained  for  this  word  in  English: 

alumnzw :  a  male  graduate 

alumni:  male  graduates 

alumno:  a  female  graduate 

alumncB :  female  graduates 

A.M.,  P.M.  A.M.  and  P.M.  may  be  written  in  capitals  or  lower  case 
letters.  A.M.  stands  for  ante  meridiem  (before  noon)  and  P.M. 
stands  for  post  meridiem  (after  noon).  The  common  abbreviation 
for  noon  is  M.  (meridiem).  These  abbreviations  are  used  only 
after  figures  referring  to  hours  of  the  day  (6  P.M.  but  not  six 
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P.M.).  The  use  of  A.M.  and  P.M.  as  words  (This  is  the  P.M.) 
should  be  discouraged  in  formal  and  informal  English.  Periods 
after  the  initials  are  optional  (see  abbreviations). 

Ambiguity.  Ambiguity  refers  to  the  confusion  of  two  meanings.  Some- 
times statements  are  intentionally  ambiguous;  this  is  particularly 
true  in  advertisements  that  make  scientific  claims.  Unintentional 
ambiguity  usually  results  from  carelessly  placed  modifiers,  and 
pronouns  whose  antecedents  are  not  immediately  clear.  For  exam- 
ple, the  sentence  "James  told  his  father  that  his  horse  was  out  of 
his  bam"  is  ambiguous  because  the  pronoun  his  could  refer  to 
James,  James'  father,  or  the  horse.  A  carelessly  placed  modifier 
accounts  for  the  ambiguity  in  the  following  sentence: 

The  young  executive  and  his  wife  are  now  living  in  a  beautiful  home 
overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they  recently  acquired. 

Among,  Between.  Among  is  always  used  to  imply  more  than  two  per- 
sons or  things.  Between,  derived  from  an  Old  English  form  meaning 
"by  two,"  was  originally  used  to  imply  only  two.  In  current  usage, 
however,  between  has  come  to  mean  more  than  two  on  all  but  the 
most  formal  levels  of  usage. 

Amount,  Number.  Amount  refers  to  things  or  substances  considered 
in  bulk,  while  number  refers  to  countable  items  within  a  group. 

He  consumed  a  large  amount  of  coffee. 

A  large  number  of  students  assembled  in  the  dormitory. 

Analogy.  A  comparison  of  two  objects  having  at  least  one  quality  in 
common  (for  further  discussion,  see  13f). 

And.  And  frequently  appears  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  especially 
in  informal  English.  In  most  situations  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  practice  so  long  as  it  is  held  in  moderation  (see  also  coordinat- 
ing conjunctions). 

And/or.  The  expression  and/or  finds  common  usage  in  business  and 
legal  reports.  It  is  now  also  used  frequently  in  daily  communica- 
tion. Usage  of  and/or  should  be  limited  to  those  situations  in  which 
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three  alternatives  exist  (particularly  those  in  which  we  speak  of 
either  one  or  the  other  or  both) . 

During  the  summer  many  college  students  study  and/ or  work. 

Antecedent.  In  its  grammatical  sense,  antecedent  means  the  word  to 
which  a  pronoun  refers.  Unclear  writing  is  often  marked  by  the 
absence  of  antecedents  for  pronouns  or  by  vague  references  to  pro- 
nominal antecedents.  In  the  following  sentence  the  reference  is 
vague: 

The  President  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  State;  then  he  gave  his 
statement  to  the  press. 

In  this  sentence  he  could  have  for  its  antecedent  either  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  logic,  antecedent  refers  to  a  prior  statement,  or  the  state- 
ment which  comes  before  the  consequent. 

Antenna.  Though  the  Latin  plural  antennae  is  still  the  accepted  form 
in  zoology,  it  is  being  replaced  by  antennas  in  general  usage,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  television  or  radio  antennas. 

Antithesis — see  figures  of  speech. 

Antonym.  Antonyms  are  words  that  have  opposite  meanings,  as  bitter 
and  sweet,  love  and  hate,  friend  and  enemy. 

Any,  Anybody,  Anyone — see  indefinite  pronouns. 

Apostrophe  (').  The  apostrophe  has  various  functions  in  English: 

( 1 )  It  is  used  to  show  possession  in  nouns  and  indefinite  pro- 
nouns (the  boy'5  hat,  the  boys'  hats,  somebody'5  hat) . Time  modifiers 
(a  day'5  work,  a  week's  vacation)  also  make  use  of  the  apostrophe 
plus  5.  Omission  of  the  apostrophe  from  these  constructions  is  not 
permissible  in  formal  or  informal  English.  However,  the  apostrophe 
is  often  omitted  in  such  adjective-noun  combinations  as  "the  stu- 
dents quarters,"  "the  teachers  conference,"  or  the  "Veterans  Ad- 
ministration." For  the  formation  of  the  possessive  of  a  name  ending 
in  s,  usage  is  divided  (Morris'  [or  Morris's]  poetry  is  lame).  The 
bracketed  form,  however,  is  generally  found  in  formal  English. 
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(2)  The  apostrophe  is  used  in  contractions  (I'll,  won't,  it's, 
isn't,  etc.). 

(3)  In  dialogue  and  informal  writing,  the  apostrophe  is  used 
to  represent  omitted  sounds  (One  o'  the  gang,  comin'  aroun'  the 
mountain). 

(4)  The  apostrophe  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  the  plurals 
of  letters,  symbols,  numbers,  or  words  discussed  as  words  (two  B's, 
four  t's,  six  five's,  three  99' s,  too  many  and's) .  In  scientific  writing, 
however,  this  practice  is  declining.  ^ 

Apostrophe  (as  a  figure  of  speech) — see  figures  of  speech. 

Apposition,  Appositive.  An  appositive  is  any  word  or  group  of  words 
used  as  a  noun,  standing  next  to  another  noun  or  noun  phrase  with 
an  equivalent  meaning.  In  the  sentence  "Sam  Jones,  my  roommate, 
was  drafted  into  the  army  last  week,*'  my  roommate  stands  in  appo- 
sition to  Sam  Jones.  Appositives  are  generally  set  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  by  commas. 

Apt,  Likely,  Liable.  The  substitution  of  apt  for  likely  is  common  in 
both  popular  and  informal  English.  Liable  as  a  substitution  for 
likely  occurs  primarily  in  popular  English.  Formal  English  still 
differentiates  these  terms  according  to  their  literal  meanings: 

apt:  "naturally  disposed  toward"  (He  is  apt  to  forget  it). 
liable:  "responsible"  (He  is  liable  to  prosecution  for  theft). 
likely:  "probable"  (He  is  likely  to  fail  this  term) . 

Arabic  Numerals — see  numbers. 

Around — see  about,  around,  round. 

Archaic,  Current,  Obsolete.  An  archaic  word  is  one  that  is  going  out 
of  use;  a  current  word  is  one  that  is  in  use;  an  obsolete  word  is  one 
that  has  gone  completely  out  of  use  (for  further  discussion  see  11, 
introduction). 

Articles.  The  articles  in  English  are  a,  an,  and  the.  A  and  an  are  called 
indefinite  articles;  the  is  the  definite  article.  Articles  always  signal 
the  appearance  of  a  noun. 
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Articulation.  The  adjustment  made  by  speech  organs  (the  lips,  tongue, 
teeth,  palate,  velum,  etc.)  m  the  production  of  sounds  (see  8d). 

As.  In  popular  and  informal  English  as  is  overused  as  a  conjunction 
meaning  "since"  or  "because"  (I  didn't  go  to  the  dance,  because 
[not  as]  I  had  to  prepare  for  my  history  exam) . 

The  substitution  of  not  as  ...  as  for  not  so  ...  as  occurs  fre- 
quently in  popular  and  informal  English  (His  illness  was  not  as 
serious  as  we  had  first  believed  it  to  be) .  The  construction  not  so  .  .  . 
as  is  generally  preferred  in  formal  usage. 

As  if,  As  though.  Very  formal  writing  still  demands  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive after  as  if  and  as  though  (He  spoke  05  though  he  tvere  [not 
was]  an  authority  on  the  subject) .  In  less  formal  situations  the  sub- 
junctive is  no  longer  required. 

As,  Like.  In  popular  and  informal  English,  like,  a  preposition,  is  often 
substituted  for  the  conjunction  as  or  as  if  (He  looked  as  if  [not 
like]  he  saw  a  ghost).  Occasionally,  too,  overcautious  people  incor- 
rectly substitute  as  where  like  is  the  natural  form  (Military  men 
like  [not  as]  Ulysses  S.  Grant  generally  make  poor  statesmen).  In 
formal  English  the  distinction  between  the  preposition  like  and  the 
conjunction  as  or  as  if  is  maintained. 

Asterisk  (*).  The  asterisk  is  an  inexact,  and  formerly  much  overused, 
mark  of  source  identification  in  research  papers.  Documentation  in 
such  papers  is  much  more  precise  when  footnote  numerals  are  used. 
However,  the  asterisk  may  still  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  foot- 
note numerals  in  less  formal  papers  which  make  only  one  or  two 
source  references. 

As  to.  The  use  of  05  to  as  a  substitute  for  the  prepositions  about  or  of 
is  generally  restricted  to  popular  English  (He  wrote  me  about  [not 
as  to]  his  vacation). 

Auxiliary  Verb.  An  auxiliary  verb  appears  before  another  verb  {is 
going,  would  do).  It  is  used  before  an  infinitive,  a  present  parti- 
ciple, or  a  past  participle,  and  it  contains  the  inflectional  signal  (if 
there  is  one)  of  the  predicate.  Auxiliary  verbs  are  sometimes  called 
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"helping  verbs."  The  following  and  others  are  commonly  used  as 
auxiliaries:  be,  can,  could,  do,  have,  may,  might,  must,  ought,  shall, 
should,  will,  would.  When  one  of  these  verbs  is  used  by  itself,  it  is 
not  an  auxiliary  (He  did  the  job). 

Awful,  Awfully.  Both  these  words  are  overused  in  showing  either  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  (It  was  an  awfully  good  dinner,  l)ut  the  noise 
from  the  children  was  atvful) .  Formal  English  generally  uses  awful 
in  the  sense  of  "awe-inspiring." 

Awkward.  The  word  awkward  is  often  applied  to  clumsy  writing. 
Awkward  sentences  may  be  technically  correct,  yet  they  are  wordy, 
repetitious,  or  unnaturally  phrased.  The  best  way  to  revise  an  awk- 
ward sentence  is  to  recast  it. 

Bad,  Badly.  Formal  English  maintains  the  adjective  form  in  the  com- 
plement position  (He  felt  bad  [not  badly"]  about  the  accident).  In 
popular  and  informal  English,  however,  the  two  words  are  inter- 
changeable. 

Balanced  Sentence.  A  balanced  sentence  is  one  in  which  two  or  more 
clauses  are  strikingly  similar  in  form,  length,  and  movement  {see 
16d). 

B.C.  The  abbreviation  B.C.  means  "before  Christ"  and  is  used  to  desig- 
nate dates  in  the  pre-Christian  era.  It  always  appears  after  the  date 
(Socrates  died  in  399  B.C.). 

Because  of.  Due  to.  Due  to  as  a  substitute  for  because  of  is  widely 
used  in  popular  and  informal  English.  Although  some  traditional 
grammars  still  prefer  because  of  to  introduce  adverbial  phrases, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  is  kept  only  in  the  most  formal 
writing  [Because  of  [or  due  to]  an  expanding  market,  labor  is  now 
in  a  more  favorable  bargaining  position). 

Being  as.  Being  as  how.  The  constructions  being  as  and  being  as  how 
as  substitutions  for  "since"  or  "because"  are  popular.  They  should 
be  avoided  in  informal  and  formal  English. 
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Beside,  Besides.  These  two  words  are  often  confused.  Beside  is  a  prep- 
osition meaning  "next  to"  (We  sat  beside  the  little  stream).  Be- 
sides means  "in  addition  to"  and  can  be  used  as  an  adverb  (He 
found  two  other  minerals  besides) ;  as  a  preposition  (Besides  our 
good  friends,  eleven  other  people  attended  the  party) ;  or  as  a  con- 
junctive adverb  (I  do  not  feel  well  today;  besides,  I  am  tired) . 

Between — see  among,  between. 

Between  you  and  nne.  The  expression  between  you  and  me  is  often 
changed  to  between  you  and  I.  This  substitution  is  an  affectation 
used  by  speakers  and  writers  who  are  unaware  that  the  preposition 
between  governs  objective  pronouns  (me)  rather  than  nominative 
pronouns  (/) .  No  doubt  betiveen  you  and  I  was  formed  on  the  false 
analogy  of  "It  is  I,"  a  construction  that  prescriptive  grammars 
have  traditionally  preferred  to  the  colloquial  "It  is  me." 

Bibliography.  A  list  of  references  (books,  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles)  used  as  sources  of  a  formal  paper  [see  24a,  24b). 

Blond,  Blonde.  The  French  distinguish  between  a  male  blond  and  a 
female  blonde.  Formal  and  informal  writing  has  maintained  this 
distinction  when  the  word  is  used  as  a  noun  (John  is  a  blond;  Mary 
is  a  blonde).  Except  in  formal  writing,  the  -e  is  usually  omitted 
when  the  word  is  used  as  an  adjective  (She  is  the  only  blond 
woman  I  know  who  has  a  blond  husband). 

Born,  Borne.  These  words  are  often  confused.  Born  is  used  only  to 
refer  to  birth  (I  was  born  in  January.  He  is  a  born  actor.).  Borne 
usually  means  endured  or  being  carried  (She  had  borne  sickness 
and  poverty  without  complaint.  The  raft  was  borne  along  by  the 
rapids). 

Brackets  [  ].  Though  not  often  used  in  informal  or  popular  writing, 
brackets  have  two  standard  uses: 

( 1 )    They  are  used  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  insert  parenthetical 
material  within  other  parenthetical  material. 

The  party  of  the  first  part   (Josephine  B.  Morrison    [maiden   name, 
Torrielli] )    shall  be  responsible  for  all  debts  contracted  by  herself. 
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(2)    Brackets  are  also  used  to  make  corrections  within  quoted 
material. 

"When  he  left  Georga  [sic]  in  1953  [actually  it  was  in  1952],  he  be- 
came a  rancher." 

They  serve  the  same  purpose  when  a  writer  wants  to  supply  addi- 
tional information  within  a  quotation. 

"In  that  same  year  [1850]  the  laureateship  was  offered  him   [Alfred 
Tennyson]  in  recognition  of  his  poetical  achievements." 

Burst,  Bust.  Bust,  originally  a  variant  of  burst,  is  now  a  common 
substitute  for  "break"  in  popular  English.  In  most  contexts  it  is 
no  longer  a  synonym  for  the  more  formal  burst,  which  means  "to 
break  open  by  internal  pressure"  (The  bombs  burst  over  Berlin). 
Bust  or  busted  is  slang  when  it  means  "bankrupt."  The  idioms 
"to  bust  a  bronco"  or  "trust-6usifreg"  are  acceptable  in  informal 
English. 

Business   Letters.  The  form  for  business  letters  differs  somewhat 
among  various  business  organizations.  The  following  material, 
however,  covers  conventional  practice. 
( 1 )    The  Envelope  : 

(a)    The  address  is  generally  written  in  blocked  rather  than 
indented  form  and  with  open  rather  than  closed  punctuation. 

BLOCKED,  OPEN       Guile  G.  Graham,  Sales  Manager 
Consolidated  Food  Company 
18660  Washington  Avenue 
Detroit  18,  Michigan 

BLOCKED,  CLOSED    Guile  G.  Graham,  Sales  Manager, 
Consolidated  Food  Company, 
18660  Washington  Avenue, 
Detroit  18,  Michigan. 

INDENTED,  OPEN       Guile  G.  Graham,  Sales  Manager 
Consolidated  Food  Company 
18660  Washington  Avenue 
Detroit  18,  Michigan 

Sometimes  a  letter  is  addressed  to  an  organization,  but  the  writer 
wishes  to  call  its  attention  to  one  member  of  that  organization.  In 
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this  situation  the  words — ATTENTION:  Guile  G.  Graham — are 
placed  to  the  left  of  the  address. 

(b)  The  return  address  is  placed  in  the  upper  left  hand  cor- 
ner of  the  envelope.  Although  indented  form  and/or  closed  punc- 
tuation are  sometimes  used,  this  return  address  generally  appears 
in  blocked  form  with  open  punctuation. 

Samuel  B.  McMonicle 
726  South  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City  4,  Utah 


(c)  Sample 

envelopes : 

Samuel  B. 

McMonicle 

726 

South 

Main 

Street 

Salt 

Lake 

City 

4,  Utah 
Guile  G. 

Graham, Sales  Manager 

Consolidated  Food  Company 

18660  Washington  Avenue 

Detroit 

18,  Michigan 

Samuel  B. 
726  South 
Salt  Lake 

McMonicle 
Main  Street 
City  4,  Utah 

Consol 

18660 

Detroj 

.idated  Food  Company 
Washington  Avenue 
t  18,  Michigan 

ATTENTION 

:  Guile  Graham 

(2)    The  Letter: 

(a)  The  heading  is  usually  printed  on  business  stationery, 
and  the  writer  has  only  to  add  the  date,  which  he  ordinarily  places 
against  the  right  margin.  When  using  plain  stationery,  the  writer 
should  place  his  address  and  the  date  at  the  right  hand  margin. 
The  usual  form  is  blocked  with  open  punctuation. 

427  Center  Street 
Cass  City,  Idaho 
September  4,  1959 
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(b)  The  inside  address  appears  against  the  left  margin.  Per- 
sonal titles  (Mr.,  Mrs.,  Professor,  Dr.,  Miss,  Messrs.)  may  appear 
before  the  name,  but  they  are  usually  omitted  when  the  name  is 
followed  by  the  title  of  a  position  (Dean,  President,  Secretary, 
Editor,  Treasurer,  Sales  Manager).  The  blocked  form  with  open 
punctuation  is  most  common,  though  indented  form  and/or  closed 
punctuation  are  sometimes  used. 

Dr.  Carl  Isaacson 
Department  of  Speech 
Idaho  State  College 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

but: 

Carl  Isaacson,  Chairman 
Department  of  Speech 
Idaho  State  College 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

(c)  The  salutation  appears  against  the  left  margin  with  a 
line  of  space  between  it  and  the  inside  address.  It  is  followed  by  a 
colon.  Usually  the  writer  salutes  a  specific  person 

Dear  Dr.  Howard: 
Dear  Miss  Loomis: 

but  occasionally  a  specific  addressee  is  not  known.  In  such  situa- 
tions the  writer  uses  Dear  Sir:  unless  the  writer  is  certain  that  the 
addressee  is  a  woman,  in  which  case  Dear  Madam:  is  appropriate. 

(d)  The  body  of  most  business  letters  is  single  spaced 
with  a  double  space  between  paragraphs.  Many  business  letters 
today  use  block  form;  that  is,  paragraphs  are  not  indented.  The 
style  of  a  business  letter  should  be  concise,  direct,  clear,  and 
accurate. 

(e)  The  complimentary  close,  which  is  always  followed  by 
a  comma,  may  be  any  of  a  number  of  formulas;  the  most  common 
are  listed  below: 

Yours  truly,  Yours  very  truly. 

Very  truly  yours.  Respectfully  yours, 

Yours  respectfully.  Cordially  yours, 

Yours  sincerely.  Sincerely  yours, 
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483  Snyder  Avenue 
San  Jose,  California 
May  16,  1959 

Joseph  T.  Meynell,  Director 
Employment  Division 
Eatfine  Canning  Company 
San  Jose,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Meynell: 

The  Acme  Employment  Agency  has  just  informed  me  of  a 
sales  position  which  you  recently  listed.  Since  my 
academic  training  and  my  practical  experience  bear 
directly  on  the  position  you  want  to  fill,  I  wish 
to  apply. 

I  will  graduate  from  the  School  of  Business  at  Stan- 
ford University  on  June  12  and  will  be  available  for 
work  at  that  time.  I  have  asked  the  Registrar's  Office 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  academic  transcript  ;  you 
should  receive  it  within  two  days. 

I  am  twenty-three  years  old,  am  married,  and  have  one 
child.  For  the  past  three  summers  I  have  done  sales 
work  with  the  Kern  Canning  Corporation  of  Sacramento, 
California.  I  am  certain  that  Joseph  Hearst,  the  Sales 
Manager  of  that  corporation,  would  be  glad  to  recom- 
mend me.  Likewise,  Professor  Jerome  Seely, Department 
of  Sales,  School  of  Business,  Stanford  University, 
will  supply  information  about  my  work  as  a  student. 

Except  for  the  period  between  June  5  and  June  9,  when 
I  will  be  taking  final  examinations,  I  am  available 
for  a  personal  interview  at  your  convenience.  Mean- 
while, I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  any  additional 
information  you  may  desire. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Charles  D.  Kean 


Sample  Letter 
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(f )  The  signature  should  be  written  in  ink.  Because  signa- 
tures are  often  illegible,  the  name  is  typed  immediately  below 
the  signature.  The  space  between  the  complimentary  close  and 
the  typed  name  is  usually  four  lines. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carol  D.  McAllister 

But,  but  however,  but  that,  but  what.  But  is  a  coordinating  con- 
junction which  connects  sentence  parts  of  equal  grammatical 
weight.  In  the  following  sentence,  but  wrongly  connects  a  clause 
and  a  phrase  (He  plays  regularly  on  the  varsity,  but  not  next  Sat- 
urday). This  sentence  should  be  corrected  (He  plays  regularly  on 
the  varsity,  but  he  will  miss  next  Saturday's  game). 

But  hotvever  is  always  a  redundant  construction.  Use  either 
but  or  however  (The  new  Union  is  scheduled  for  completion  next 
month;  however  [or  butl,  it  will  not  be  ready  for  use  until  early 
next  year) .  However  used  as  a  conjunctive  adverb  in  place  of  but 
is  preceded  by  a  semicolon  and  followed  by  a  comma. 

But  that  and  but  what  are  colloquial  constructions  found 
principally  in  popular  English.  Informal  and  formal  English 
employ  that  (There's  no  doubt  that  [not  but  that]  he  will  fail). 

Can,  may,  could,  might.  The  substitution  of  can  for  nuty  in  the  sense 
of  "permission"  is  now  accepted  on  all  levels  of  usage  (May  [or 
can]  I  go  home  for  the  week-end?  You  may  [or  can]  if  you  have 
Dean  Larson's  permission).  When  may  does  not  imply  permission, 
it  is  used  to  express  a  possibility.  Can  is  used  either  to  express 
permission  or  ability. 

Might  and  could,  original  past  tenses  of  may  and  can  respec- 
tively, now  imply  a  lesser  degree  of  possibility. 

POSSIBLE :    I  may  leave  tomorrow. 

DOUBTFUL:  I  might  [or  could]  leave  tomorrow. 

Can't  help  but.  The  construction  can't  help  but  is  often  heard  in 
colloquial  English.  The  informal  form  is  cannot  help  or  cant  help 
plus  the  participle;  the  formal  form  (seldom  heard)  is  can  but. 
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Capitalization.  Capital  letters  are  used  principally  in  the  following 
situations: 

( 1 )  Sentence  capitals.  The  first  word  in  a  sentence  is  capitalized. 
The  first  word  of  a  quotation  is  also  capitalized,  but  only  if  it  is 
the  first  word  of  a  sentence. 

The  speaker  said,  "I  find  Hollywood  boring  and  insufferable." 
"I  find  Hollywood,"  said  the  speaker,  "boring  and  insufferable." 
The  speaker  said  that  Hollywood  was  "boring  and  insufferable." 

(2)  Proper  nouns  and  proper  adjectives.  These  forms  are  reg- 
ularly capitalized. 

Sally  Sneerd  settled  in  the  West,  where  she  met  a  handsome  man  from 
Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Eisenhower  smile  has  become  familiar  to  all  American  citizens. 
Parkside  Avenue  runs  along  the  Ohio  River. 

(3)  The  pronoun  1. 1  is  always  capitalized. 

(4)  Lines  of  verse.  Formerly  all  poets  capitalized  the  first  letter 
in  each  line.  More  recently  this  practice  has  become  optional. 

(5)  Titles  of  articles,  books,  poems,  plays,  etc.  Regular  practice 
is  to  capitalize  the  first  and  last  words  and  all  other  words  within 
the  title  except  articles,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions  with  fewer 
than  five  letters. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book 

Across  the  River  and  into  the  Trees 

A  Land  Without  God 

How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  Peovle 

The  Moon  Is  Dotvn 

(6)  References  to  Deity.  Nouns  such  as  God,  Lord,  Holy  Ghost, 
Holy  Spirit,  Savior,  Bodhisattva,  and  Aesir  are  regularly  capi- 
talized. Pronominal  references  to  deities  are  usually,  though  not 
always,  capitalized. 

The  ministers  exhorted  their  audiences  to  love  God  and  to  offer  Him, 
[or  him~\  tithings. 

(7)  Names  and  titles  of  individuals.  President,  used  to  refer  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  capitalized.  Similarly,  the  titles 
of  other  important  figures  (Senator,  Secretary  of  State,  Chief  Jus- 
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tice)  are  capitalized.  The  titles  of  other  persons  in  responsible  po- 
sitions are  capitalized  only  if  the  reference  to  a  specific  person  is 
obvious.  Mother,  father,  brother,  aunt,  and  other  titles  of  family 
relationship  may  be  capitalized  in  familiar  letters,  but  they  are 
usually  not  capitalized  otherwise. 

The  Chief  Justice  conferred  with  the  President  today. 
No  new  dean  could  take  the  place  of  Dean  Larson. 
Little  is  known  concerning  Shakepeare's  mother. 

(8)  Stylistic  capitals.  Some  writers  employ  capitals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasis,  particularly  when  they  use  personification.  This 
practice  is  generally  reserved  for  professional  writers. 

We  speak  of  the  Volume  of  Nature, — and  truly  a  Volume  it  is, — whose 
Author  and  Writer  is  God.  To  read  it !  Dost  thou,  does  man,  so  much 
as  well  know  the  Alphabet  thereof? — Thomas  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus 

Cardinal  numbers — see  numbers. 

Case.  Case  refers  to  those  inflectional  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns 
which  indicate  a  grammatical  relationship  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence.  Unlike  most  other  languages,  English  no  longer  differ- 
entiates its  nouns  in  the  subjective  and  objective  cases.  In  fact,  the 
terms  accusative  case  (or  the  case  of  the  direct  object)  and  dative 
case  (or  the  case  of  the  indirect  object)  no  longer  find  any  appli- 
cation in  English.  The  only  special  case  ending  for  nouns  is  the 
possessive  -s  in  the  singular.  English  pronouns  retain  three  cases: 
the  subjective  (we),  the  objective  (us),  and  the  possessive  (our, 
ours). 

Censure,  Censor,  Censer.  Censure  as  noun  or  verb  always  refers  to 
"blame"  or  "condemnation"  (Senator  McCarthy  was  censured  by 
the  U.S.  Senate).  Censor,  also  used  as  both  noun  and  verb,  refers 
to  the  act  of  "examining  something  for  possible  objections"  (The 
censor  found  the  book  objectionable  because  of  its  language).  A 
censer  contains  incense. 

Christmas — see  xmas,  Christmas. 

Circumlocution.  Another  term  for  wordiness.  Such  constructions  as 
"in  the  case  of,"  "with  respect  to,"  and  "in  relation  to,"  are  common 
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circumlocutions.  Sentences  that  contain  them  should  usually  be 
revised  to  achieve  more  economy  and  precision. 

Cite,  Site.  These  words  are  often  confused  in  writing  because  they 
sound  alike.  Cite  is  a  verb  meaning  "to  refer  to."  Site  is  a  noun 
meaning  "a  location." 

Clause.  A  clause  is  a  sentence  unit  composed  of  a  subject  and  a 
predicate.  There  are  two  types  of  clauses:  independent  (or  main) 
and  dependent  (or  subordinate).  Generally,  dependent  clauses 
standing  by  themselves  are  not  acceptable  sentences.  However,  in 
some  contexts,  particularly  in  answer  to  direct  questions,  they  may 
function  as  sentences.  A  dependent  clause  is  usually  followed  by 
a  comma  when  it  precedes  an  independent  clause. 

(Dependent  Clause)  (Independent  Clause) 

After  we  had  finished  our  studying,  we  went  to  the  show. 

Cliche,  Trite.  Cliches  or  trite  expressions  are  overused  words  and 
phrases.  Most  cliches  are  figurative  comparisons  (similes  or  meta- 
phors) that  have  grown  "crusty  with  age"  {hungry  as  a  ivolf,  quick 
as  a  flash,  a  blanket  of  snow,  a  cloak  and  dagger  agent).  Other 
cliches  are  "pat  expressions"  found  especially  in  cute  or  ponderous 
writing  and  speaking  {the  better  half.  Mother  Nature,  fast  and  fu- 
rious, to  tread  lightly,  irony  of  fate,  a  two-horned  dilemma).  The 
identification  of  cliches  is  a  subjective  matter.  Those  who  have 
large  vocabularies  and  wide  reading  experience  will  recognize 
overused  expressions  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  inexperienced 
communicators  often  mistake  as  a  fresh  expression  one  that  is,  in 
fact,  worn  out  and  limp.  A  good  way  to  avoid  cliches  is  to  ask, 
"What  does  this  figure  mean  to  me?"  If  you  do  not  recognize  the 
word  coot,  avoid  the  expression  drunk  as  a  coot;  if  you  have  never 
seen  a  brown  berry,  avoid  the  expression  brown  as  a  berry. 

Coherence.  Coherence  is  a  quality  found  in  effective  writing  and 
speaking.  It  refers  to  the  smoothness  with  which  the  parts  contribute 
toward  the  impression  of  a  unified  whole.  Coherence  depends  large- 
ly upon  effective  transitions  {see  14b,  14c,  14d)  and  proper 
sentence  emphasis. 

Collective  nouns — see  nouns. 
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Colloquial.  Colloquial  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "to 
speak  together";  hence  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "con- 
versational." In  this  text  colloquial  is  always  used  in  its  literal 
sense.  Frequently  other  sources,  among  them  many  dictionaries, 
use  colloquial  as  a  substitute  for  "informal"  {see  11a) .  You  should 
note  that  in  neither  sense  is  colloquial  used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

Colon  (:).  The  colon  is  used  today  in  the  following  situations: 

(1)  To  precede  a  series  introduced  by  a  complete  statement.  The 
word  following  usually  appears  in  that  introductory  statement. 

The  following  students  will  report  to  Dean  Larson's  office  Monday 
morning:  Erik  Obermeyer,  Karen  Burne,  Stephen  Rice,  Joseph  Morra. 
Garth  Sorensen,  Robert  Gale. 

(2)  To  follow  an  independent  clause  which  directly  introduces 
another  independent  clause.  This  usage,  however,  is  rarely  found 
except  in  very  formal  writing. 

Here  is  the  one  maxim  that  all  executives  should  observe:  never  allow 
the  business  to  interfere  with  home  life. 

(3)  To  introduce  a  long  quotation  (or  sometimes  a  long  example) 
in  formal  writing. 

Malthus  had  stated  his  position  categorically:  "A  man  who  is  born 
into  a  world  already  possessed,  if  he  cannot  get  subsistence  from  his 
parents,  on  whom  he  has  a  just  demand,  and  if  the  society  do  not  want 
his  labour,  has  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and,  in 
fact,  has  no  business  to  be  where  he  is.  At  nature's  mighty  feast  there 


(4)  To  separate  hours  and  minutes  (I  met  him  at  9:35  A.M.). 

(5)  To  follow  the  salutation  of  a  letter.  This  usage  is  generally 
restricted  to  business  and  formal  letters  (Dear  Professor  Jones: 
Dear  Sir:). 

Comma  (,).  The  comma  is  the  most  frequently  used  punctuation  mark. 
Many  of  its  uses  are  routine  and  give  writers  little  difficulty.  These 
are  treated  in  Routine  uses  below.  Other  uses  require  individual 
consideration  and  are  treated  separately. 
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(1)   Routine  uses. 

(a)  DATES:  To  separate  the  day  of  the  month  from  the  year 
(August  16,  1924).  Usage  is  divided  when  the  day  of  the 
month  is  not  given,  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  omit  the  comma 
(August  1924).  The  year  is  followed  by  a  comma  if  the  date 
stands  within  a  sentence. 

December  7,  1941,  is  the  date  of  the  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor. 

No  commas  are  used  when  the  year  stands  alone. 
I  will  always  remember  1959  with  happiness. 

(b)  places:  To  separate  the  city  from  the  state  or  province. 
A  comma  also  separates  the  city,  state,  or  province  from  the 
name  of  the  country. 

Louisville,  Kentucky    Pocatello,  Idaho       Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
London,  England         Ely,  Nevada,  USA    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

The  state  or  country  is  followed  by  a  comma  when  the  com- 
plete location  stands  within  a  sentence. 

San  Francisco,  California,  still  retains  its  cable  cars. 
I  visited  relatives  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  last  summer. 

No  commas  are  used  when  the  city,  state,  province,  or  country 
stands  alone. 

San  Francisco  still  retains  its  cable  cars. 
I  visited  relatives  in  Utah  last  summer. 

(c)  numerals:  Except  for  street  numbers,  years,  telephone 
numbers,  and  serial  numbers,  which  often  appear  with  spaces 
or  hyphens  (380-12-4229  or  380  12  4229),  all  numbers  over 
999  are  broken  by  commas  into  groups  of  three,  starting  from 
the  right  (26,344,592). 

(d)  INVERTED  NAMES:  Whenever  the  surname  precedes  the 
given  name — as  in  bibliographies,  applications,  and  legal 
documents — a  comma  separates  them  (Jefferson,  Thomas). 

(e)  DEGREES  AND  TITLES:  To  separate  degrees  and  titles  from 
names. 
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Joseph  B.  Mentor,  Jr.  Lawrence  Gale,  Esq. 

Glendon  Swarthout,  Sr.  Margaret  Mead,  Ph.D. 

Chester  Nimitz,  USN  Ret.  Archibald  Burne,  LL.D. 

(f)  letters:  To  follow  the  salutation  of  personal  letters  and 
the  complimentary  close  of  all  letters. 

Dear  Mary,  Sincerely  yours,  Respectfully  yours, 

(2)  Between  clauses. 

(a)  To  separate  independent  clauses  joined  by  and,  but,  or, 
nor,  for,  and  other  coordinating  conjunctions. 

The  lake  was  hidden  by  a  huge  stand  of  pine  trees,  but  I  found  it 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

It  is  generally  acceptable,  however,  to  omit  the  comma  before 
and,  or,  or  nor  if  the  clauses  are  short  and  have  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

He  read  the  book  and  he  wrote  his  report. 

(b)  To  separate  independent  clauses  joined  by  the  short  con- 
nectives still,  yet,  so,  and  then. 

He  did  every  assignment  conscientiously,  yet  he  could  not  pass  the 
course. 

(c)To  separate  an  introductory  adverbial  clause  from  an  inde- 
pendent clause  which  follows  it.  This  is  a  very  common  sen- 
tence pattern;  it  is  usually  signaled  by  the  appearance  of  when, 
if,  while,  since,  after,  as,  or  other  common  adverbs  as  the  first 
word  of  the  sentence. 

When  the  car  ran  out  of  gas,  we  hitchhiked  to  the  nearest  town. 
//  you  will  loan  me  five  dollars,  I  will  be  able  to  go  shopping. 

It  is  generally  acceptable,  however,  to  omit  the  comma  if  the 
adverbial  clause  is  short  and  if  both  clauses  have  the  same 
subject. 

While  we  gathered  wood  we  sang. 

(3)  Between  phrases  and  clauses. 

(a)  To  separate  long  prepositional  phrases  from  independent 
clauses  which  follow. 
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With  a  large  and  extremely  efficient  corps  of  office  workers,  the  company 
handled  all  correspondence  promptly. 

A  short  prepositional  phrase  is  not  separated  from  a  follow- 
ing independent  clause  unless  the  two  are  weakly  related  or 
unless  an  ambiguous  reading  could  otherwise  result.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  a  good  idea  to  look  the  sentence  over  to  see 
whether  it  could  be  clarified  some  other  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  trail  we  found  a  mountain  lake. 

In  essence,  I  can  think  of  only  five  rules  to  remember. 

In  the  process  of  butchering,  Jim's  father  kept  boiling  water  handy. 

(b)  To  separate  verbal  phrases  from  independent  clauses 
which  follow. 

Singing  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  Sam  sailed  the  boat  to  sea. 

To  determine  individual  differences  among  his  students,  the  instructor 

scheduled  personal  conferences. 

(4)  N onrestrictive  modifiers.  To  set  off  nonrestrictive  modifiers 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  {see  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 
modifiers)  . 

Marlon  Brando,  who  is  my  favorite  movie  star,  has  made  a  new  movie. 
Early  yesterday  evening,  while  I  was  doing  my  homework,  the  phone 
rang  loudly. 
Jim  introduced  his  date,  who  had  just  come  into  the  room.. 

The  italicized  portions  of  the  previous  sentences  are  nonrestrictive 
modifiers.  They  add  information  about  persons  or  things  already 
identified:  Marlon  Brando,  yesterday  evening,  and  Jim's  date.  Re- 
strictive modifiers,  on  the  other  hand,  identify  or  point  out  the  per- 
son or  thing  modified.  They  are  not  set  off  by  commas. 

Automobiles  which  have  no  lights  are  a  traffic  menace. 

The  day  after  school  is  dismissed  should  be  a  happy  one. 

The  girl  who  is  standing  at  the  extreme  left  won  the  spelling  bee. 

Some  modifiers  could  be  either  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive,  depend- 
ing on  the  meaning  the  communicator  desires. 

restrictive:         All  of  the  children  who  were  good  received  presents. 
[Only  those  who  were  good  received  presents.] 
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NONRESTRICTIVE :  All  of  the  children,  who  were  good,  received  presents. 

[All  were  good;  all  received  presents.] 
RESTRICTIVE:         My  car  which  came  from  Germany  is  economical. 

[I  have  two  or   more  cars;   the  German   one   is 

economical.] 
NONRESTRICTIVE:  My  car,  which  came  from  Germany,  is  economical. 

[I  have  one  car,  and  it  is  economical.  Incidentally, 

it  came  from  Germany.] 

(5)   Series. 

(a)  To  separate  three  or  more  coordinate  words. 

He  is  my  friend,  teacher,  and  counselor,  [nouns] 

The  red,  ivhite,  and  blue  flag  flew  proudly,  [adjectives] 

A  good  wife  will  love,  cherish,  and  obey  her  husband,  [verbs] 

The  police  searched  in,  under,  and  around  the  house,  [prepositions] 

He  worked  cheerfully,  willingly,  and  effectively,  [adverbs] 

(b)  To  separate  three  or  more  coordinate  phrases. 

He  is  a  gentleman  in  school,  at  home,  and  on  the  football  field. 

(c)  To  separate  three  or  more  short  coordinate  clauses. 
The  wind  blew,  the  shutters  rattled,  and  the  rain  poured. 

(d)  To  separate  two  or  more  modifiers  not  joined  by  and  if 
they  independently  modify  the  same  word. 

He  spoke  quickly,  awkwardly. 

I  enjoyed  walking  in  the  cool,  dark  evening. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  two  adjectives 
independently  modify  the  same  noun.  If  the  adjectives  could 
be  interchanged  or  if  an  and  could  be  inserted  between  them 
without  distorting  the  meaning,  the  comma  belongs  there. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  evening.  [No  comma;  the  adjective  cold  modifiies 

the  expression  winter  evening.^ 

It  was  a  warm,  bright  day.  [Comma  is  correct;  the  day  was  warm  and 

bright;  the  meaning  would  not  be  distorted  if  warm,  and  bright  were 

interchanged.] 

(e)  Two  coordinate  items  joined  by  and  are  not  separated  by 
a  comma. 

The  house  was  old  and  gray.  He  ran  and  jumped  with  j  oy. 
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(6)  Sentence  modifiers.  To  set  off  sentence  modifiers  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence.  A  sentence  modifier  is  a  word  or  phrase  which  modi- 
fies an  entire  sentence,  not  just  one  element  in  the  sentence.  The  most 
common  sentence  modifiers  are  transitional  words  (consequently, 
hence,  however,  indeed,  moreover,  nevertheless,  obviously) ;  exem- 
plifying words  or  phrases  [namely,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  first 
place,  for  example,  for  instance,  finally,  that  is) ;  mild  interjections 
{oh,  of  course,  well) ;  answers  to  questions  [yes,  no). 

He  worked  hard  at  his  lessons;  his  grades,  nevertheless,  were  TJOor. 

Obviously,  no  person  can  look  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  jor  example,  demonstrated  that  Americans 

could  fight. 

Well,  I  think  I  had  better  get  started. 

Yes,  I  will  write  the  note  for  you. 

(7)  Direct  address.  To  set  off  words  used  in  direct  address. 

I  want  you  to  understand,  George,  that  I  am  not  a  coward. 
Darling,  why  don't  we  have  some  boiled  beef  brains  for  supper? 
I  have  a  problem  that  only  you  can  solve,  Mr.  Anthony. 

( 8 )  Parenthetical  exp  ress  ions . 

(a)  To  set  off  nonrestrictive  appositives  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

My  father,  a  man  of  principle,  returned  the  wallet  to  its  owner. 
I  vacationed  in  San  Francisco,  my  favorite  city. 

(b)  To  set  off  parenthetical  words  or  phrases  which  inter- 
rupt the  normal  rhythm  of  the  sentence  (indeed,  to  be  sure,  of 
course,  oddly  enough,  incidentally,  to  tell  the  truth). 

These  examples,  of  course,  could  be  extended. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  justifiable  evil. 
Her  hat,  incidentally,  was  made  of  chicken  feathers. 

(c)  To  set  off  adjectives  which  follow  the  nouns  they  modify. 

His  fingers,  tense  with  excitement,  gripped  the  keys. 
The  horse,  old  and  weary,  was  taken  to  the  glue  factory. 
The  young  boy,  tired  but  happy,  returned  from  camp. 

(9)  Absolute  phrases.  To  set  off  absolute  phrases  (noun  or  pronoun 
plus  a  participle)  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
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The  motor  having  dropped  into  the  water,  I  had  to  row  to  shore. 
He  borrowed  my  car,  his  own  being  in  the  garage. 

(10)  To  indicate  omissions  in  an  elliptical  construction. 

He  moved  to  the  city  and  I,  [to]  the  country. 

Sam  needed  four  years  to  complete  the  course;  Jim,  [needed]  only  three. 

(11)  Contrast.  To  emphasize  a  contrast  between  coordinate  ele- 
ments. 

Natural  ability,  not  acquired  skill,  makes  a  good  football  player. 

He  worked  slowly,  yet  efficiently. 

Her  face  was  pretty,  though  not  beautiful. 

(12)  Quotations.  To  set  off  the  identification  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  from  a  direct  quotation. 

"Your  task,"  she  told  the  group,  "is  to  find  the  culprit." 
Carol  wrote,  "I  will  arrive  in  Buffalo  next  Friday." 
"There  can  be  no  other  way,"  he  replied. 

If,  however,  a  question  mark  or  an  exclamation  point  terminates  a 
direct  quotation,  the  comma  is  omitted. 

"Get  out  of  my  house!"  she  screamed. 

"What  time  are  you  going  to  the  show?"  she  asked. 

Comma  Fault,  Comma  Splice.  Comma  fault  or  comma  splice  refers 
to  the  joining  of  two  independent  clauses  by  only  a  comma  (The 
news  was  horrible,  we  were  momentarily  stunned).  To  correct  a 
comma  fault,  you  must  either  substitute  a  stronger  mark  of  punc- 
tuation (a  semicolon  or  a  period)  or  supply  a  connective  {and,  but, 
so,  etc.).  A  sentence  that  contains  a  comma  fault  is  called  a  run-on 
sentence. 

Common  Noun — see  noun. 

Compare,  Contrast.  Compare  is  often  used  as  an  inexact  substitute 
for  contrast.  Actually  the  two  words  have  quite  different  meanings. 
Compare  is  used  to  refer  to  the  similarities  among  two  or  more 
items;  contrast  is  used  to  refer  to  the  differences  among  two  or  more 
items  (It  is  useless  to  contrast  [not  compare]  the  ineffective  movie 
version  with  Steinbeck's  great  novel) . 
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Comparison  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  Comparison  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs  refers  to  the  variation  of  adjectival  and  adverbial  forms 
to  express  a  greater  degree  of  quantity  or  quality.  The  simple  form 
of  the  adjective  or  adverb  is  in  the  positive  degree  (large,  well, 
kind).  Adjectives  and  adverbs  that  compare  two  ideas  or  objects 
are  in  the  comparative  degree  (larger,  better,  kinder).  Adjectives 
and  adverbs  that  compare  more  than  two  ideas  or  objects  are  in  the 
superlative  degree  (largest,  best,  kindest). 

In  popular  and  informal  English  the  superlative  form  is  often 
used  to  compare  only  two  objects  or  ideas  (I  don't  know  which  of 
the  two  is  the  best  golfer).  This  usage  is  usually  avoided  in  formal 
English. 

The  forms  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  vary  according 
to  the  length  of  the  adjective  or  adverb.  Forms  of  one  or  two  sylla- 
bles generally  add  -er  in  the  comparative  and  -est  in  the  superlative 
degree.  Forms  of  three  syllables  or  more  are  preceded  by  more  in 
the  comparative  degree  and  most  in  the  superlative  degree.  A  num- 
ber of  adjectives  and  adverbs  change  forms  entirely  as  they  shift 
from  the  positive  to  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  (bad — 
worse — worst,  few — less — least,  good — better — best).  The  use  of 
more  or  most  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  of  one  syllable  is  gen- 
erally restricted  to  popular  English  {more  fast).  A  double  com- 
parative or  superlative  is  formed  when  an  adjective  or  adverb  is 
preceded  by  more  or  most  and  followed  by  -er  or  -est  {more  faster) . 
This  usage,  once  standard,  is  almost  unknown  in  present-day  Eng- 
lish speech  or  writing. 

In  colloquial  English,  and  especially  in  teen-age  jargon,  the 
superlative  is  often  used  as  a  loose  intensifier  ( She  is  the  greatest. 
That's  the  most). 

Complement.  A  complement  is  a  word  or  group  of  words  that  com- 
pletes the  meaning  of  the  verb.  The  following  occur  most  frequently 
as  complements  in  the  English  sentence: 

( 1 )  DIRECT  OBJECTS :  Kelly  took  the  paper. 

(2)  INDIRECT  OBJECTS:  Harold  brought /^e^  the  paper. 

(3)  PREDICATE  NOMINATIVE:  He  is  my  brother. 

(4)  PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES :  The  book  is  long  and  difficult. 
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Complex  Sentence.  A  complex  sentence  is  one  that  contains  an  inde- 
pendent clause  joined  to  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  by  means 
of  relative  pronouns  or  subordinating  conjunctions  {see  16c). 

Compound-Connplex  Sentence.  A  compound-complex  sentence  is 
one  that  contains  two  or  more  independent  clauses  joined  to  one 
or  more  subordinate  clauses  {see  16c). 

Compound  Predicate.  The  term  compound  predicate  refers  to  two 
or  more  verbs  having  the  same  subject.  Compound  predicates  are 
often  used  as  a  means  of  revising  wordy  prose  and  of  supplying  sen- 
tence variety.  In  the  following  example  a  compound  predicate  re- 
places the  more  wordy  original,  which  consisted  of  two  simple 
sentences: 

original:  He  stopped  at  the  red  light.  At  the  same  time  he 

lit  a  cigarette. 

compound  predicate:  He  stopped  at  the  red  light  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

Compound  Sentence.  A  compound  sentence  is  one  that  contains  two 
or  more  independent  clauses  joined  by  semicolons,  coordinating 
conjunctions,  correlative  conjunctions,  and  conjunctive  adverbs 
{see  16c).  A  comma  should  be  inserted  before  most  coordinating 
conjunctions  joining  independent  clauses  (He  bought  a  book  at  the 
Book  Arcade,  but  he  did  not  read  it). 

Compound  Subject.  A  compound  subject  consists  of  two  or  more 
nouns  or  noun  equivalents  joined  by  and.  Usually,  compound  sub- 
jects take  plural  verbs  (Basketball  and  football  are  spectator 
sports).  For  special  problems  involving  the  relationship  of  com- 
pound subjects  and  their  verbs,  see  16b. 

Compound  Word.  A  compound  word  combines  two  or  more  separate 
words  (mother-in-law,  insofar,  playground,  tax-exempt,  anti-Amer- 
ican). A  late  dictionary  is  usually  a  good  guide  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  compound  word  should  be  hyphenated  {see  also 
hyphen). 

Concrete  Word — see  abstract  and  concrete  words. 
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Conjunction.  A  conjunction,  according  to  traditional  interpretation, 
is  that  part  of  speech  which  functions  to  connect  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses.  This  definition,  however,  is  not  very  useful,  because  other 
parts  of  speech,  particularly  prepositions  and  adverbs,  also  serve 
to  connect  sentence  parts  (We  ate  dinner  before  the  dance).  For 
this  reason  many  modern  grammars  classify  conjunctions  along  with 
prepositions  and  certain  adverbs  as  connectives.  This  classification 
makes  sense  when  we  consider  the  confusion  that  so  often  arises 
among  these  three  parts  of  speech.  For  instance,  like  is  often  used 
as  a  conjunction  with  the  meaning  of  "as"  or  "as  if"  in  informal 
English  (He  acted  like  we  were  strangers) .  So,  too,  the  conjunction 
as  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  prepositions  like  and  such  as  in  a 
mistaken  effort  to  be  ultra-correct  (Only  the  truly  great  ball  players. 
as  Stan  Musial,  find  baseball  a  profitable  business). 

Conjunctions  are  best  identified  by  the  position  they  occupy 
in  a  sentence.  Some,  like  the  conjunction  and,  appear  only  between 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  of  equal  grammatical  rank.  Conjunc- 
tions in  this  group  are  called  coordinating  conjunctions.  Others 
follow  the  pattern  of  therefore  and  may  appear  between  two  clauses 
or  within  the  second  clause.  This  group  is  known  as  conjunctive 
adverbs.  Still  others,  following  the  pattern  of  neither  . .  .  nor,  appear 
before  each  of  the  sentence  elements  that  they  connect.  These  are 
correlative  conjunctions.  Finally,  a  large  number  of  conjunctions 
will  appear  either  between  two  clauses  or  before  the  first  of  the 
two  clauses.  Conjunctions  of  this  type  follow  the  pattern  of  because 
and  are  known  as  subordinating.  The  four  types  of  conjunctions  are 
defined  separately  in  this  index. 

Conjunctive  Adverbs.  Adverbs  that  usually  function  as  connectives, 
particularly  to  join  independent  clauses,  ai-e  known  as  conjunctive 
adverbs.  The  following  are  the  most  common:  accordingly,  also, 
besides,  consequently,  furthermore,  hence,  however,  indeed,  like- 
wise, moreover,  namely,  nevertheless,  nonetheless,  still,  then,  thus, 
therefore.  Conjunctive  adverbs  are  frequently  employed  in  formal 
English.  Used  between  independent  clauses,  they  are  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  semicolon  and  followed  by  a  comma  (Miller's  new  play 
is  not  his  best;  nevertheless,  it  is  an  honest  and  hard-hitting  study 
of  the  American  scene).  Used  as  a  sentence  connective,  a  conjunc- 
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live  adverb  is  followed  by  a  comma  when  it  begins  a  sentence,  and 
is  enclosed  by  commas  when  it  appears  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

Nonetheless,  the  crowd  dispersed  quickly. 
The  crowd,  nonetheless,  dispersed  quickly. 

For  a  discussion  of  conjunctive  adverbs  as  devices  of  internal 
transition,  see  14c. 

Connotation.  That  part  of  a  word's  meaning  which  is  suggested,  rather 
than  expressed,  by  the  dictionary  definition  {see  9b). 

Contact.  Contact  is  overused,  particularly  in  business  jargon,  both  as 
a  noun  (I  have  a  contact  in  Salt  Lake  City)  and  as  a  verb  (You 
should  contact  the  district  manager  at  Denver). 

Context.  The  context  of  a  word  or  passage  refers  to  the  language 
which  surrounds  it.  Quoting  out  of  context  is  a  frequent  error,  often 
intentional  (see  24h).  The  context  is  also  important  to  establish 
the  definition  of  words  {see  9,  introduction). 

Continual,  Continuous.  Continual  and  continuous  are  often  confused 
in  speaking  and  writing.  Continual  refers  to  something  frequently 
repeated  (He  was  a  continual  visitor  during  the  four  years  I  spent 
in  San  Francisco).  Continuous,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  some- 
thing uninterrupted  (I  spent  four  continuous  years  in  San  Fran- 
cisco). 

Contraction.  Contractions  are  joined  words  from  which  something  is 
normally  dropped  in  rapid  conversation.  The  omission  is  indicated 
by  an  apostrophe  (can't,  doesn't,  I'd,  I'll,  isn't,  we'll).  In  written 
dialogue  and  informal  English  contractions  appear  regularly, 
though  they  are  usually  avoided  in  formal  writing. 

Contrast — see  compare,  contrast. 

Coordinating  Conjunctions.  Coordinating  conjunctions  are  those  that 
join  sentence  parts  of  equal  grammatical  rank.  The  following  are 
the  principle  coordinating  conjunctions:  and,  but,  for,  nor,  or,  yet 
{see  16c). 
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Coordination.  Coordination  is  an  arrangement  demonstrating  equal- 
ity or  similarity  of  separate  parts  of  the  whole  (for  sentence  co- 
ordination, see  16c;  for  coordination  of  ideas,  see  15c). 

Correlative  Conjunction.  Correlative  conjunctions  are  used  to  join 
sentence  parts  which  are  parallel  in  construction.  They  are  always 
used  in  pairs.  The  most  common  are  neither  .  .  .  nor,  either  .  .  .  or, 
not  only  . .  .  but  also. 

Could — see  can. 

Could  of,  Might  of,  Should  of,  Would  of.  The  substitution  of  of  for 
have  in  writing  is  influenced  by  the  similar  pronunciation  of  these 
words  in  rapid  speech.  Substitution  of  of  for  have  in  these  con- 
structions is  obviously  incoherent  and  must  be  avoided  in  writing. 

Council,  Counsel,  Consul.  These  three  words  are  often  confused.  A 
council  is  an  advisory  group  (the  academic  council) .  Counsel  means 
"advice"  or,  as  a  legal  term,  "a  person  who  gives  advice."  A  consul 
is  an  official  representing  his  government  in  a  foreign  country. 

Couple.  In  formal  English  couple  refers  to  two  related  persons  or 
things  (the  couple  on  the  dance  floor).  Colloquially,  however, 
couple  is  often  used  when  the  number  is  not  specifically  two,  but  any 
vague,  small  number,  particularly  when  the  speaker  wants  to  min- 
imize (Honest,  I  only  had  a  couple  of  drinks) .  The  careless  speaker 
sometimes  omits  the  of  (Give  me  a  couple  [of]  ice  cream  cones). 
This  construction  is  usually  avoided  in  writing. 

Course  Names.  The  titles  of  specific  courses  and  departments  are 
always  capitalized  (The  Department  of  History  is  offering  both 
Introduction  to  Historiography  and  History  of  Western  Civilization 
101  during  the  evening  session) .  In  general  discussions,  however, 
the  names  of  subjects  are  not  capitalized  unless  they  are  names  of 
languages  (I  am  taking  history,  chemistry,  English,  sociology,  and 
French). 

Credible,  Credulous.  These  two  words  are  often  confused.  Credible 
means  "believable."  Credulous  means  "tending  to  believe  easily." 
Conversely,  incredible  means  "unbelievable";  incredulous  means 
"doubting"  or  "skeptical." 
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Current — See  archaic,  current,  obsolete. 

Curriculum.  Formal  English  still  retains  the  Latin  plural  curricula. 
In  more  informal  usage,  however,  the  Anglicized  plural  curriculums 
is  common. 

Dangling  Modifier.  Dangling  modifier  is  another  term  for  "ambiguous 
modifier"   (see  misrelated  modifiers). 

Dash  ( — ).  The  dash  (two  hyphens  on  the  typewriter)  is  used  in  the 
following  situations: 

(1)  To  indicate  a  sharp  break  in  thought.  Often  this  break  shifts 
the  sentence  from  a  statement  to  a  question  or  from  a  question  to 
a  statement. 

You  act  like  a  little — but  why  should  I  get  excited? 

Why  don't  you  try  to  work  a  little  harder — but  you  never  will. 

Sometimes  the  incongruity  is  with  the  thought  itself. 

She  brushed  her  hair,  put  on  her  new  white  dress,  tripped  lightly  out 
the  door — and  fell  in  the  mud! 

(2)  To  introduce  a  sentence  element  which  summarizes,  rephrases, 
or  comments  upon  the  previous  matter  of  the  sentence. 

The  smell  of  bacon  and  coffee  near  the  campfire,  the  sound  of  crickets 
chirping  throughout  the  night,  the  brisk  coolness  of  the  wind  blowing 
down  the  canyon  at  night — all  these  things  I  remember  with  joy. 

He  wrote  his  parents  that  he  was  too  busy  studying  to  go  home  this 
week  end — which  means  that  he  has  a  date  Saturday  night. 

Her  father  gave  her  a  fur  coat,  a  yellow  convertible,  a  new  set  of  golf 
clubs,  and  a  check  for  $500 — all  the  things  a  girl  needs  in  college. 

(3)  To  set  off  parenthetical  expressions  when  the  writer  wants  to 
retain  between  the  parenthetical  material  and  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence a  closer  or  more  emphatic  relationship  than  parentheses 
would  allow. 

In  spite  of  his  handicaps — and  there  were  many — Keats  persisted  in 
his  desire  to  become  a  great  poet. 
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Maugham's  experience  in  hospitals — he  had  studied  to  be  a  doctor — 
taught  him  to  understand  the  degradation  that  accompanies  human  suf- 
fering. 

Students  of  William  Morris  have  expended  considerable  energy  ex- 
plaining— or  attempting  to  explain — his  views  on  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  artistic  matters. 

(4)  To  punctuate  the  salutation  of  an  informal,  personal  letter. 
Dear  Jim —        Dear  Mom —  BUT  never:  Dear  Senator  Dirksen — 

(5)  To  attribute  the  source  of  a  quotation  when  footnotes  are  not 
used. 

Talk  of  vassals !  Talk  of  villains !  Talk  of  serfs !  Are  there  any  of 
these,  or  did  feudal  times  ever  see  any  of  them,  so  debased,  so 
absolutely  slaves,  as  the  poor  creatures  who  in  the  "enlightened" 
North  are  compelled  to  work  fourteen  hours  in  a  day  in  the  heat 
of  eighty-four  degrees,  and  who  are  liable  to  punishment  for 
looking  out  a  window  of  the  factory. — William  Cobbett, 
Rural  Rides 

Data.  In  formal  English  data  is  the  plural  of  the  Latin  datum.  How- 
ever, since  the  singular  form  is  seldom  used,  data  has  become  more 
and  more  acceptable  in  all  but  the  most  formal  English  as  either 
singular  or  plural.  Usually,  it  is  followed  by  the  singular  form  of  the 
verb  (The  data  was  made  available  to  all  the  committee  members). 

Dates.  Except  in  military  usage,  dates  are  recorded  as  follows: 
July  22,  1959  or  7/22/59 

In  the  body  of  a  paper,  months  are  not  usually  abbreviated.  In  other 
places  abbreviations  are  sometimes  used  to  save  space.  September 
is  shortened  to  Sept.,  and  all  the  other  months  except  May,  June,  and 
July  (which  are  written  in  full)  are  reduced  to  the  first  three  letters. 
For  the  punctuation  of  dates,  see  comma. 

Dative  Case — see  case. 

Deadwood.  Deadwood  refers  to  words  or  phrases  which  add  nothing 
to  the  meaning  of  a  statement. 

In  the  eventuality  that  [If]  I  am  hired,  I  will  start  work  on  Monday. 
I  will  start  working  on  my  job  next  Monday. 
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Debate.  The  formal  debate  is  a  more  rigid  form  of  group  communica- 
tion than  the  panel  discussion  (26a),  the  symposium  (26b),  and 
the  group  investigation  (26c).  The  debate  proposition,  usually 
stated  affirmatively,  and  usually  stated  as  a  change  in  the  status  quo 
(resolved,  That  fraternities  and  sororities  should  be  abolished  on 
this  campus),  is  decided  upon  beforehand.  Teams,  usually  of  two 
members  each  and  called  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides,  contest 
with  each  other  before  an  audience  and  ^or  a  panel  of  judges.  At  the 
end  of  the  debate  one  of  the  sides,  in  recognition  of  its  superiority 
in  presenting  its  argument,  is  declared  the  victor. 

The  structure  of  the  debate  follows  a  set  pattern,  and  the  total 
time  is  subdivided  into  (1)  the  constructive  period,  (2)  the  rebuttal 
period.  During  the  constructive  period  each  speaker  presents  argu- 
ments for  his  affirmative  or  negative  position.  The  set  pattern  of 
speaking  calls  for  an  affirmative-negative-affirmative-negative  order, 
and  the  speeches  are  of  equal  duration.  The  major  emphasis  in  the 
constructive  period  should  be  on  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
affirmative  or  negative  argument.  During  this  period,  too,  the  de- 
baters must  refute,  or  tear  down,  their  opponent's  case.  The  rebuttal 
period  follows,  and  each  participant  takes  his  turn  in  negative-af- 
firmative-negative-affirmative order.  Usually,  the  rebuttal  speeches 
are  only  half  as  long  as  the  constructive  speeches.  Here  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  reconstruction  and  summary  of  one's  own  argument,  and 
further  refutation  of  the  opponents'  case.  During  the  rebuttal,  the 
speakers  should  not  introduce  any  new  constructive  arguments. 
Accepted  practice  requires  that  the  second  negative  and  the  second 
affirmative  speakers  end  their  rebuttals  with  brief  resumes  in  which 
they  summarize  their  positions,  concentrating  upon  arguments  of 
their  own  which  have  gone  unanswered  and  upon  the  arguments 
of  the  opposition  which  have  been  successfully  refuted. 

Declarative,  Exclamatory,  and  Interrogative  Sentences.  A  declara- 
tive sentence  is  one  which  makes  a  statement  and  ends  with  a  period 
(Jim  went  home.).  It  is  different  from  an  exclamatory  sentence, 
which  makes  a  startling  or  emphatic  statement  and  ends  with  an 
exclamation  point  (Wow,  what  a  fish  that  is! )  and  from  an  interrog- 
ative sentence,  which  asks  a  question  and  ends  with  a  question 
mark  (What  kind  of  trout  is  that?) . 
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Deduction.  Reasoning  from  the  general  to  the  specific  {see  29d). 

Definite  Article — see  articles. 

Definite,  Definitely.  These  two  words  are  often  used  colloquially  as 
vague  intensifiers  (This  is  definitely  the  best  movie  I've  ever  seen). 

Degree  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs — see  comparison  of  adjectives 

AND  ADVERBS. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns.  When  this,  that,  these,  or  those  are  used  to 
specify  particulars,  they  are  called  determiners  or  demonstrative 
pronouns.  A  determiner  is  always  followed  by  a  noun  {Those  girls 
came  to  college  last  year) .  A  demonstrative  pronoun  stands  by  itself 
{This  will  not  cause  as  much  trouble  as  that  did). 

Denotation.  The  denotation  of  a  word  is  its  essential  or  literal  mean- 
ing— its  dictionary  meaning  {see  9b). 

Dependent  Clause — see  clause. 

Determiner.  A  term  used  by  linguists  to  describe  those  words  which 
serve  primarily  as  signals  of  parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence.  The 
word  the  is  a  determiner  because  it  signals  the  appearance  of  a 
noun  or,  rarely,  an  adjective. 

Dialect.  A  dialect  is  the  language  of  a  particular  district  within  a 
larger  linguistic  area.  In  the  United  States  there  are  three  major 
dialects:  Northern,  Midland,  and  Southern  {see  3a). 

Diction.  Diction  refers  broadly  to  the  writer-speaker's  choice  of  words. 
He  is  said  to  have  good  diction  when  his  words  are  accurate  and 
appropriate.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  faulty  diction  are  (1)  a 
vocabulary  insufficient  for  the  subject  being  discussed,  (2)  the 
inexact  use  of  words,  (3)  the  use  of  words  inappropriate  to  the 
situation,  (4)  the  use  of  cliches. 

Different  from,  Different  than.  Different  to.  Though  different  than 
is  widely  used  in  American  English,  different  from  is  still  the  pre- 
ferred form  in  most  formal  situations.  Different  to  occurs  more 
commonly  in  British  than  in  American  usage. 
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Digraph,  Diphthong,  Ligature.  These  three  terms  all  refer  to  sounds 
and  the  representation  of  sounds.  They  are  often  confused.  The 
term  digraph  has  reference  to  two  or  more  letters  pronounced  as 
one  sound.  The  letters  ea  in  meat  form  a  digraph.  A  diphthong  is 
a  sound  composed  of  two  vowels  glided  together.  Diphthongs  may 
be  spelled  as  one  letter  (i  in  glide  representing  the  sounds  ah  and 
ee)  or  as  two  letters  (the  oi  in  choice).  A  ligature  is  a  character  in 
writing  which  combines  two  letters  (the  symbol  ae  combining  a 
and  e ) . 

Direct  Address.  Any  descriptive  term  or  name  used  to  call  upon  per- 
sons or  things.  Words  or  phrases  in  direct  address  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 

Marty,  will  you  fetch  me  a  pail  of  water? 

I  hope,  Indies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  made  myself  clear. 

And  now,  my  country,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

Direct  Object — see  object. 

Direct  Quotation — see  quotation. 

Disinterested,  Uninterested.  These  two  words  are  rapidly  losing  their 
original  distinction  in  informal  English,  though  not  in  formal  Eng- 
lish. Disinterested  means  "impartial"  or  "without  bias"  (The  judge 
is  the  only  disinterested  person  in  the  courtroom).  Uninterested 
means  "lacking  interest"  or  "without  curiosity"  (The  child  was 
uninterested  in  school). 

Ditto  Marks  (").  Ditto  marks  should  be  avoided  in  all  writing  except 
lists  and  tabulations  which  repeat  words  from  one  line  to  the  next. 
They  are  not  used  in  bibliographies  or  footnotes. 

The  word  ditto,  meaning  "the  same,"  is  colloquial. 

Divided  Usage.  Any  word  which  has  two  or  more  acceptable  forms 
in  formal  and/or  informal  English  is  said  to  be  in  divided  usage. 
The  two  pronunciations  of  either  (eether  and  ayther)  are  in  divided 
usage.  So  are  the  spellings  catalog  and  catalogue,  and  the  past  par- 
ticiples proved  and  proven. 
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Division  of  Words.  In  printed  and  typewritten  work,  words  are  some- 
times divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  the  interest  of  a  neat  margin. 
In  handwritten  manuscripts,  however,  the  practice  is  uncommon. 
Monosyllabic  words  should  never  be  divided  (thought,  through, 
thatched),  nor  are  polysyllabic  words  divided  when  the  division 
would  isolate  one  or  two  letters  (e-nough,  rain-y).  Other  polysyl- 
labic words  should  be  divided  only  betv/een  syllables  (run-ning, 
rag-a-muf-fin,  fac-tion,  Rich-ard-son,  an-thro-po-mor-phic).  Con- 
sult a  dictionary  to  determine  syllable  breaks. 

Don't,  Doesn't.  Don't,  used  as  a  substitute  for  doesn't,  is  usually  con- 
fined to  popular  or  old-fashioned  usage.  Avoid  it  in  speaking  and 
writing  {see  agreement). 

Double  Negative.  In  popular  English  double  negatives  (I  don't  have 
no  money)  are  used  regularly  and  without  confusion  in  spite  of 
the  mathematical  principle  that  two  negatives  make  a  positive.  (Lan- 
guage, after  all,  is  not  based  on  mathematics.)  In  foiTnal  and  infor- 
mal English  they  are  generally  avoided  (I  have  no  money  OR  I  don't 
have  any  money).  In  rare  instances  they  are  used  intentionally  in 
formal  English  (The  author  trusts  that  you  will  not  find  his  book 
uTiinteresting) .  Since  the  words  hardly  and  scarcely  carry  negative 
meaning,  they  should  not  be  used  with  additional  negatives  (I  caught 
hardly  any  [not  hardly  no]  fish  during  my  vacation) . 

Doubt.  Doubt  that  is  found  much  more  frequently  in  formal  English 
than  are  doubt  if  and  doubt  whether.  Doubt  but  that  and  doubt  but 
what  are  restricted  to  colloquial  usage. 

Due  to — see  because  of,  due  to. 

Each — see  indefinite  pronouns. 

Each  other,  One  another.  Each  other  is  slightly  less  formal  than  one 
another,  particularly  when  we  refer  to  more  than  two  persons,  but 
both  forms  are  in  accepted  usage. 

Editorial  We.  The  substitution  of  we  when  "I"  is  obviously  intended 
(As  your  announcer,  we  now  wish  you  a  good  evening) .  This  use  of 
the  editorial  we  is  rapidly  losing  favor  and  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  affected  and  pompous. 
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Effect — see  affect,  effect. 

E.g.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  exempli  gratia,  meaning  "for  exam- 
ple." It  is  used  principally  to  introduce  parenthetical  examples. 

Either,  Neither.  The  first  syllable  of  either  may  be  pronounced  ee  or 
ay.  As  a  pronoun  or  adjective  either  refers  to  one  or  the  other  within 
a  group  of  two.  Its  usage  is  inexact  when  it  refers  to  a  group  of  more 
than  two.  Since  either  refers  to  one  person  or  thing,  it  takes  the  singu- 
lar form  of  the  verb.  The  same  principles  apply  to  neither. 

Either . . .  Or — see  correlative  conjunctions. 

Ellipsis  (...).  A  mark  indicating  that  something  has  been  omitted  from 
within  quoted  material  (.see  24h). 

The  ellipsis  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  et  cetera  or  to  indi- 
cate that  a  statement  has  an  unfinished  quality  (The  same  cycle, 
birth  and  death,  birth  and  death,  birth  .  .  .). 

Enthuse.  A  verb  formed  from  the  noun  enthusiasm.  Although  many 
people  consider  enthuse  a  colloquial  word  and  prefer  the  more  for- 
mal be  enthusiastic  over,  its  usage  is  gaining  ground  even  in  formal 
English. 

Equally  as.  The  as  in  the  construction  equally  as,  which  is  often  heard 
in  colloquial  speech,  is  unnecessary.  If  two  things  are  on  a  par,  they 
are  equally  good,  equally  fat,  equally  delicious.  Adding  as  con- 
tributes nothing,  hence  is  wordy. 

Etc.  An  abbreviation  for  the  Latin  et  cetera,  which  means  "and  so 
forth"  and  which  appears  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  items.  Unless  there 
is  some  real  reason  for  saving  space,  etc.  should  be  avoided.  One 
effective  substitute  is  to  end  the  list  with  and  so  forth;  a  still  better 
way  is  to  introduce  the  list  with  such  as  or  for  example.  The  con- 
struction and  etc.  is  redundant  and  therefore  ineffective. 

Etymology,  An  etymology  is  the  history  of  a  particular  word  {see  11a) . 

Euphemism.  A  softened  word  substituted  for  one  that  may  be  con- 
sidered offensive  {see  9d). 
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Every,  Everybody,  Everyone — see  indefinite  pronouns. 

Exaggeration — see  figures  of  speech  (hyperbole). 

Except — see  accept,  except. 

Exclamation  Point  (!).  An  exclamation  point  may  follow  complete  sen- 
tences or  individual  words. 

Wow,  what  a  game!  Wow!  What  a  game. 

When  identification  follows  a  speaker's  exclamatory  direct  quota- 
tion, the  exclamation  point  should  precede  the  identification. 

"My  hair  is  on  fire!"  screamed  the  girl  as  she  ran  toward  the  river. 

A  word  of  caution.  Exclamation  points  should  be  reserved  for 
genuinely  emphatic  material,  usually  in  dialogue.  A  good  writer 
employs  them  sparingly  so  that  they  do  not  lose  their  impact  through 
overuse. 

Exclamatory    Sentence  —  see   declarative,    exclamatory,    and 

INTERROGATIVE  SENTENCES. 

Expect,  Suspect.  In  colloquial  English  we  sometimes  substitute  expect 
or  suspect  for  "suppose,"  as  in  "I  expect  [suspect]  that  he  knows 
what  he's  talking  about."  This  usage  seldom  appears  in  written 
English. 

Exposition.  Communication  designed  primarily  to  transfer  informa- 
tion to  a  reader  or  listener.  Exposition  differs  from  persuasion  in 
that  it  does  not  aim  to  win  the  reader-listener  to  a  position. 

Extemporaneous  Communication.  An  extemporaneous  communica- 
tion is  one  for  which  we  have  prepared  in  advance  by  selecting,  sup- 
porting, and  organizing  ideas  and  facts  relating  to  a  particular  topic 
(see  8c,  8d). 

Eye  Contact.  Eye  contact  refers  to  the  speaker's  direct  visual  con- 
nection with  his  audience.  He  is  said  to  have  poor  eye  contact  when 
he  looks  at  his  notes  too  much,  when  he  looks  at  the  floor,  at  the  wall. 
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or  over  his  audience.  Good  eye  contact  means  that  the  speaker  scans 
his  audience,  sometimes  even  looking  individual  members  of  the 
audience  in  the  eye. 

Fact,  The  fact  that.  The  fact  that  is  often  a  redundant  construction 
for  that  (He  was  aware  that  [not  of  the  fact  that]  he  passed  the 
course). 

Fallacies.  Used  as  a  technical  term  in  the  field  of  logic,  a  fallacy  is 
a  falsely  reasoned  argument  [see  29a,  29b,  29c,  29d). 

Famed,  Famous.  Journalists  frequently  use  famed  for  famous.  This 
substitution  is  usually  considered  out  of  place  in  a  paper  or  speech 
assigned  in  a  college  class. 

Farther,  Further.  The  distinction  between  these  words  is  losing  force. 
Except  for  the  use  of  further  as  a  verb  (You  can  further  your  in- 
terests by  going  fishing  with  the  boss),  the  two  words  are  now  used 
interchangeably  on  all  levels.  If  you  want  to  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion in  formal  English,  however,  you  should  use  further  when  the 
reference  is  to  degree  or  quantity  (The  more  he  bought,  the  further 
he  went  into  debt) ,  and  farther  when  the  reference  is  to  distance  (We 
rode  400  miles  farther  than  we  had  on  the  previous  day). 

Fellow.  In  formal  English  fellow  means  "associate."  Colloquially,  it 
refers  to  any  male  person  (Three  of  those  fellows  are  on  the  team) . 

Fewer,  Less.  These  two  words  are  often  confused.  Fewer  refers  to 
numbers  or  things  which  can  be  counted. 

Fewer  than  half  the  faculty  attended  commencement. 
There  are  fewer  lynchings  now. 

Less  refers  to  amount,  degree,  or  things  which  can  be  measured. 

The  profits  are  less  than  the  losses. 

I  had  less  homework  in  high  school. 

We  are  certainly  having  less  rain  this  year. 

In  popular  and  informal  English,  less  often  replaces  fewer. 
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Fiance,  Fiancee.  Borrowed  from  the  French,  these  words  have  main- 
tained the  distinction  between  masculine  (fiance)  and  feminine 
(fiancee).  In  informal  writing  the  French  accent  mark  is  often 
dropped. 

Fine.  An  adjective  with  a  general  but  vague  meaning  of  "favorable." 
Fine  is  frequently  used  where  a  more  specific  adjective  could  well 
be  substituted.  Used  as  an  adverb  (The  car  runs  fine) ,  it  is  always 
colloquial. 

Figures  of  Speech.  The  most  commonly  used  figures  of  speech  are 
the  following: 

Antithesis:  A  figure  in  which  one  word,  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence 
is  structurally  balanced  against  another.  The  ideas,  however,  are 
in  striking  contrast.  Alexander  Pope  wrote  that  a  woman's  screams 
of  anguish  are  about  the  same  "When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs 
breathe  their  last."  When  husbands  and  when  lap-dogs  are  balanced 
grammatically,  yet  there  is  a  strong  contrast  between  a  husband  and 
a  pet  dog. 

Apostrophe:  A  figure  in  which  an  absent  person,  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject, or  an  abstract  quality  is  addressed  directly.  John  Donne  em- 
ployed the  apostrophe  when  he  wrote: 

Busy  old  fool,  unruly  Sun, 
Why  dost  thou  thus, 
Through  windows  and  through  curtains,  call  on  us? 

Hyperbole:  A  figure  in  which  extravagant  exaggeration  arrests  the 
reader-listener's  attention  for  either  a  serious  or  a  comic  efFect. 
Pope's  "Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay"  is  hyperbole 
used  for  comic  effect;  Christopher  Marlowe's  "Is  this  the  face  that 
launched  a  thousand  ships"  is  used  for  serious  effect. 

Irony:  A  figure  in  which  the  literal  meaning  is  exactly  opposed  to 
the  intended  meaning.  In  his  oration  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  Antony 
repeats  several  times  his  ironical  comment,  "Brutus  is  an  honor- 
able man." 

Metaphor:  A  figure  in  which  the  characteristics  of  one  person  or 
thing  are  ascribed  to  another:  "The  sunrise  was  a  splash  of  blood 
upon  the  eastern  horizon"  is  a  metaphor. 
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Metonymy:  A  figure  in  which  the  name  of  a  thing  closely  associated 
with  an  object  or  person  is  substituted  for  that  object  or  person. 
To  say  "I  have  read  Hemingway"  is  to  use  metonymy,  for  the  word 
Hemingway  is  allowed  to  stand  for  the  books  that  he  wrote. 

Paradox:  A  figure  in  which  an  apparently  self-contradictory  state- 
ment is  made,  yet  one  which  upon  closer  examination  expresses  a 
truth.  Romeo  employs  this  figure  when  he  exclaims,  "Oh,  hateful 
Love." 

Personification:  A  figure  in  which  inanimate  objects  or  abstract 
notions  are  attributed  with  human  qualities.  Thomas  Gray  uses 
this  device  in  his  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Simile:  A  figure  in  which  the  similarity  l)etween  two  objects  is 
expressed  with  the  words  like  or  as.  Addressing  Milton,  Words- 
worth compresses  three  similes  within  as  many  lines. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea: 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens. 

Synecdoche:  A  figure  in  which  the  name  of  a  part  is  used  to  signify 
its  whole.  When  a  captain  calls,  "All  hands  on  deck!"  he  is  using 
synecdoche. 

Fish.  Used  both  as  singular  and  as  plural  (I  caught  eighteen  fish  this 
afternoon).  The  older  form  of  the  plural,  fishes,  is  used  only  when 
the  communicator  wishes  to  differentiate  among  several  species 
(Various  fishes  [rainbow  trout,  perch,  suckers,  brown  trout]  in- 
habit the  Snake  River). 

Fluency.  A  term  used  to  describe  the  smoothness  with  which  a  writer 
or  a  speaker  expresses  himself.  In  writing,  fluency  is  attained  by  the 
careful  use  of  transitions  {see  14b,  14c,  14d),  by  variation  in  sen- 
tence movement  (see  16c) ,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  a  large  working 
vocabulary.  In  speaking,  it  is  attained  by  the  same  means,  as  well 
as  by  the  ready  and  effective  flow  of  language.  Although  hesitations, 
particularly  vocalized  pauses  (and  ah) ,  are  natural  even  in  fluent 
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speech,  the  effective  speaker  avoids  as  much  as  possible  all  rephras- 
ings,  unnecessary  repetitions,  and  unusually  long  pauses. 

Folk,  Folks.  Folk  is  used  in  formal  English  to  refer  to  "people  in  gen- 
eral" or  "a  specific  class  of  people"  (The  ballad  is  a  form  of  folk 
literature).  In  colloquial  American  English  folk  or  folks  is  used 
to  mean  "family,"  "relatives,"  or  more  specifically,  "parents." 
Sometimes,  too,  folks  is  used  to  refer  to  the  entire  audience  in  direct 
address  (Well,  folks,  let's  all  go  swimming). 

Footnotes.  Source  references  employed  in  formal  papers  {see  24g) . 

Formal  English.  The  language  used  by  educated  people  in  situations 
that  call  for  organized,  well-supported,  and  generally  complex  com- 
munication {see  3c). 

Former,  First;  Latter,  Last.  Both  former  and  latter  should  be  limited 
to  comparisons  or  contrasts  of  two  things  (William  and  Henry  James 
followed  different  callings;  the  former  became  a  philosopher,  the 
latter,  a  novelist) .  Whenever  three  things  are  being  discussed,  first 
and  last  are  appropriate  (Sam,  Fred,  and  Larry  visited  me  last 
night;  the  first  is  an  old  friend,  the  last,  a  new  acquaintance). 

Fractions — see  numbers. 

Fragment.  A  fragment  is  a  non-sentence  {see  16a). 

Freshman,  Freshmen,  Frosh.  As  a  modifier  (the  freshman  class)  fresh- 
man always  appears  in  the  singular.  Otherwise,  the  word  follows 
the  regular  singular-plural  pattern  of  man — men.  Freshman  is  cap- 
italized only  when  we  refer  to  a  specific  organization  or  activity 
(Freshman  Orientation  Week).  Frosh  is  restricted  almost  entirely 
to  campus  jargon  and  to  the  sports  page. 

Function  Word.  Function  words  are  those  sentence  parts  which  by 
themselves  have  little  or  no  meaning.  Most  conjunctions  (but,  as), 
articles  (the,  a,  an),  prepositions  (of,  to,  for),  relative  pronouns 
(that,  which),  and  auxiliary  verbs  (is  bringing,  has  brought,  will 
bring),  are  used  as  function  words  in  English.  Their  main  purpose 
in  any  sentence  is  to  show  the  relationship  of  words  and  thus  to  indi- 
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cate  grammatical  functions.  When  we  substitute  "The  mailman 
brought  a  letter  to  my  mother"  for  "The  mailman  brought  my 
mother  a  letter,"  we  replace  the  normal  English  word  order  of  in- 
direct-direct object  with  the  function  word  to.  In  other  words,  to 
indicates  that  mother  is  the  indirect  object  or,  in  this  sentence,  the 
recipient  of  the  action.  The  English  language  has  come  to  rely  more 
and  more  upon  function  words  as  a  means  of  signaling  sentence 
meaning. 

Funny.  In  formal  English  funny  means  "laughable."  Colloquially,  it 
is  used  as  a  loose  synonym  for  "strange,"  "odd,"  "queer,"  or 
"ridiculous." 

Further — see  farther,  further. 

Future  Tenses — see  tenses  of  verbs. 

Sender.  Gender  refers  to  the  classification  of  nouns  and  pronouns  as 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter.  Though  there  are  a  few  nouns  in 
English  which  differentiate  between  masculine  and  feminine  (hero, 
heroine;  actor,  actress;  waiter,  waitress),  they  are  in  a  very  small 
minority.  Third  person  singular  pronouns  in  English  do  indicate 
gender,  however.  When  the  antecedent  is  a  male,  we  use  he,  him, 
his ;  when  it  is  female,  we  use  she,  her,  hers ;  when  it  is  neuter  ( ex- 
cept for  a  few  isolated  word  such  as  ship,  flag,  and  country)  we  use 
it,  its.  Many  foreign  languages  distinguish  gender  in  every  noun. 

General  Semantics.  A  field  of  study  dealing  with  the  discrepancies 
between  the  words  we  use  and  the  ideas  or  things  that  they  represent 
{see  1,  introduction). 

Genitive  Case — see  case. 

Gerund.  A  gerund  is  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  -ing.  It  serves  the  same 
functions  as  other  nouns;  hence,  it  may  be  used  as  (1)  subject 
(Hiking  is  my  favorite  sport),  (2)  object  (I  enjoy  camping),  (3) 
predicate  nominative  (My  favorite  sport  is  fishing).  A  gerund  may 
also  be  used  as  a  modifier  (a  driving  lesson,  a  flying  trip,  a  record- 
ing studio).  In  popular  and  informal  English,  pronouns  preceding 
a  gerund  are  commonly  put  in  the  objective  case: 
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My  friends  didn't  approve  of  him  working  behind  the  bar. 

In  formal  usage,  however,  the  pronoun  is  customarily  possessive: 

We  did  not  mention  his  knowing  me. 

Proper  names  preceding  a  gerund  add  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
when  they  refer  to  an  accomplishment  (Anne's  cooking  is  superb). 
If  the  reference  is  to  an  activity,  either  the  possessive  or  the  un- 
inflected  form  of  the  proper  name  may  be  used,  depending  on  which 
sounds  more  natural  in  the  context: 

I  enjoy  Chuck's  singing.  I  watched  Erik  playing. 

Common  nouns  appearing  before  gerunds  are  usually  uninflected 
(I  hate  to  see  women  smoking). 

Gestures.  A  gesture  is  a  movement  of  the  body  or  a  part  of  the  body 
used  to  augment  and  enforce  the  ideas  which  a  speaker  transmits 
verbally.  The  effective  gesture  grows  naturally  out  of  the  ideas 
being  presented. 

Set,  Sot.  The  verb  get  is  used  with  many  colloquial  and  slang  idioms 
(Marilyn  Monroe  gets  me.  I  got  the  crook  with  the  first  shot.  Get 
wise  to  the  fact  that  you  can't  get  away  with  skipping.  Get  in  touch 
with  the  fellow  who  got  sick) .  These  and  many  similar  idioms  are 
generally  avoided  in  formal  English  (see  also  have  got). 

So.  Go,  a  very  common  verb  on  all  levels  of  usage,  is  often  used 
idiomatically  in  popular  and  informal  English.  We  find  it,  for  ex- 
ample, in  such  expressions  as  to  go  on  (meaning  "to  continue") ; 
to  go  in  for  (meaning  "to  participate"  or  "to  enjoy"  or  "to  substitute 
for") ;  to  go  back  on  (meaning  "to  rescind").  It  is  also  used  collo- 
quially as  a  substitute  for  become  (to  go  crazy,  to  go  broke) .  An- 
other common  usage  in  colloquial  English  is  the  idiom  go  and 
(Go  and  do  it  yourself) .  These  usages  are,  of  course,  inappropriate 
in  formal  communication. 

Sood  and.  The  colloquial  expression  good  and  (I  like  coffee  good 
and  hot)  almost  never  appears  in  either  informal  or  formal  English. 
Other  intensifiers  are  more  accurate. 
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Good,  Well.  The  adjective  good  is  often  substituted  in  popular  Eng- 
lish for  the  adverb  well  (My  old  bicycle  still  runs  good).  Formal 
and  informal  English  maintain  the  distinction  (A  good  bicycle 
should  run  well  after  three  years  of  use). 

Grammar.  The  word  is  used  in  many  senses,  but  in  this  book  it  is  used 
to  refer  to  a  systematic  description  of  language  (see  3c). 

Hackneyed  Expression.  A  word  or  phrase  that  is  overused  {Quick  as 
a  flash,  he  volunteered  to  do  yeoman  service  in  dead  earnest) . 

Had  better,  Had  rather,  Had  ought.  The  construction  had  better 
is  used  for  indirect  commands  and  for  giving  advice  (You  had 
better  get  your  washing  in  before  it  rains).  Had  rather  and  would 
rather  are  used  to  indicate  preference  (He  had  rather  [or  would 
rather]  go  to  the  concert  than  to  the  football  game).  The  construc- 
tion had  ought  should  be  avoided  in  formal  and  informal  English. 

Half.  In  formal  English  the  expression  a  half  is  preferred  over  the 
more  colloquial  half  a  (His  taxes  amounted  to  a  half  million 
dollars).  A  half  a  is  awkward  and  should  be  avoided. 

Hanged,  Hung.  In  formal  English  hanged  is  still  used  to  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  execution  of  persons  by  hanging.  Hung  is  always 
used  to  refer  to  suspending.  Informal  English  condones  hung  in 
either  situation. 

Hardly — see  double  negative. 

Have  got.  Got  is  often  used  as  an  intensifier  with  the  auxiliaries  have, 
has.  This  idiom,  once  considered  redundant,  has  found  general 
acceptance  on  all  levels  of  usage.  In  fact,  many  sentences  would 
appear  lame  without  it. 

Have  you  got  smallpox?    [Have  you  smallpox?] 

He  has  got  to  win  the  farm  vote.  [He  has  to  win  the  farm  vote.] 

Where  no  intensification  is  intended,  have  or  has  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  alone: 

I  have  [not  have  got]  nothing  else  to  say. 
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He  or  she,  His  or  her.  He  or  she  and  his  or  her  are  stiff  and  affected 
constructions  used  in  pretentious  formal  English  and  in  legal  docu- 
ments. The  common  forms  used  to  refer  to  persons  of  either  or 
both  sexes  are  the  pronouns  he  and  his. 

A  citizen  must  exercise  his  [not  his  or  her]  prerogative  of  voting. 

Occasionally,  when  the  group  of  persons  referred  to  is  commonly 
composed  of  women,  the  pronominal  reference  is  she  or  her. 

A  grade-school  teacher  does  not  finish  her  job  when  she  dismisses  her 
class. 

In  popular  and  informal  English,  they  and  their  are  the  customary 
forms  to  refer  to  a  group  of  persons  of  either  or  both  sexes. 

Everybody  must  furnish  their  own  costume. 

Height.  Height  is  frequently  corrupted  to  heighth,  on  the  model  of 
"width,"  "breadth,"  and  "length."  Avoid  this  form  in  writing  and 
speaking. 

Help  but — see  can't  help  but. 

Historical  Present.  The  present  tense  used  particularly  in  narration  to 
give  a  vivid  account  of  a  past  event  (The  crowd  stands  hushed  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  advances  to  the  makeshift  platform  on  the  Gettys- 
berg  battlefield). 

Homonyms.  Homonyms  are  words  with  the  same  pronunciation  but 
with  different  meanings  and,  usually,  different  spellings  (to,  too, 
two;  site,  cite,  sight).  In  spoken  English,  homonyms  offer  little 
difficulty,  for  the  context  almost  always  makes  the  meaning  clear. 
In  written  English,  however,  they  pose  a  spelling  problem.  Many 
of  the  word-groups  most  frequently  misspelled  {see  spelling)  are 
sets  of  homonyms.  A  confusion  between  homonyms  used  as  a  basis 
for  humor  is  called  a  pun. 

Hours.  Certain  varieties  of  formal  usage  require  that  hours  be  written 
out.  In  informal  writing  numbers  may  be  used  (see  also  a.m.,  p.m.)  . 

Hung — 5ee  hanged,  hung. 
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Hyperbole — see  figures  of  speech. 

Hyphen  (-).  Hyphens  are  used  principally  in  the  following  situations: 

(1)  Division  of  words.  Words  divided  at  the  end  of  a  printed  or 
typewritten  line  are  hyphenated  (see  division  of  words). 

(2)  Prefixes.  Prefixes  are  generally  set  off  with  a  hyphen  from  the 
root  word  when  the  root  word  is  a  proper  noun  (anti-Russian,  non- 
Christian)  ;  when  the  root  word  begins  and  the  prefix  ends  with  the 
same  vowel  (re-examination  [also  reexamination],  pre-eminent 
[a/50  preeminent])  other  than  o  (cooperation  [also  cooperation] 
coordination);  when  confusion  might  otherwise  result  (re-search 
[search  again] — research,  re-present  [present  again] — repre- 
sent) ;  and  when  ex-  is  used  to  mean  "former"  (ex-fighter,  ex- 
fiancee). 

(3)  Compound  words. 

(a)  Fractions  and  compound  numbers  from  21  to  99  are  reg- 
ularly hyphenated  (sixty-two,  two  hundred  thirty-three,  five-six- 
teenths). Certain  serial  numbers  are  also  hyphenated  (380-12- 
4229),  but  the  pattern  varies  with  the  agency  which  assigns  the 
number. 

(b)  Two  or  more  words  used  as  a  single  modifier  are  hyphenated 
(It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  party). 

(c)  Certain  words  indicating  marital  or  blood  relationships  are 
regularly  hyphenated  (great-grandmother,  sister-in-law,  great- 
uncle  [but  half  brother,  second  cousin]). 

(d)  Many  other  compound  nouns  and  adjectives  are  hyphenated, 
but  usage  reveals  no  dependable  patterns.  The  best  advice  is  to 
consult  a  recent  dictionary. 

Ibid.  The  Latin  ibidem,  meaning  "in  the  same  place,"  is  abbreviated 
as  ibid,  in  footnotes  (see  24h). 

Idiom.  An  idiom  is  a  word  or  phrase  which  is  peculiar  to  one  language 
(see  11a). 

I.e.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  id  est,  meaning  "that  is."  It  is  often 
used  to  introduce  a  clarification  where  space  is  important,  as  in 
a  parenthetical  expression. 
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If,  Whether.  //  is  rapidly  winning  favor  over  whether  in  informal  Eng- 
lish (He  could  not  tell  if  he  had  been  there  before  or  not) .  In  formal 
English,  however,  this  is  happening  more  slowly  and  if  is  never 
substituted  for  whether  in  the  construction  whether  or  not. 

Illusion — see  allusion,  illusion. 

Imperative  Mood — see  mood. 

Imply,  Infer.  These  two  words  are  often  confused.  Imply  means  "to 
suggest  by  word  or  manner." 

By  asking  simple  questions  with  a  strained  expression  on  his  face,  the 
teacher  implied  that  I  was  stupid. 

Infer  means  "to  draw  a  conclusion  about  the  unknown  on  the  basis 
of  known  facts." 

After  seeing  the  car  plunge  into  the  river  3,000  feet  below,  I  inferred 
that  the  driver  would  be  dead. 

In  back  of.  This  construction  has  found  acceptance  in  popular  and  in- 
formal English  (The  hay  is  in  back  of  the  bam).  Formal  English 
still  prefers  behind  or  back  of  (The  hay  is  behind  [back  of]  the 
bam). 

Incoherence.  Incoherence  is  a  quality  found  in  ineffective  writing  and 
speaking.  Specifically,  it  refers  to  a  lack  of  smoothness  caused  by 
the  inability  of  the  speaker  or  writer  to  show  the  relationship  among 
the  various  parts  of  the  whole.  Coherence,  the  desirable  opposite  of 
incoherence,  is  achieved  largely  by  use  of  effective  transitions  (see 
14b,  14c,  14d)  and  proper  sentence  emphasis  {see  16c). 

Incredible,  Incredulous — see  credible,  credulous. 

Indefinite  Article — see  articles. 

Indefinite  Pronouns.  Pronouns  which  do  not  usually  specify  an  exact 
or  particular  antecedent. 

all  each  one  much  oneself 

another  either  neither  other 
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any 

every 

nobody 

several 

anybody 

everybody 

none 

some 

anyone 

everyone 

no  one 

somebody 

anything 

everything 

no-one 

someone 

both 

few 

nothing 

something 

each 

many 

one 

such 

Independent  Clause — see  clause. 

Indicative  Mood — see  mood. 

Indirect  Object — see  object. 

Indirect  Quotation — see  quotation. 

Induction.  Reasoning  from  the  specific  to  the  general  (see  29c). 

Infer — see  imply,  infer. 

Infinitive.  A  verbal  construction  usually  introduced  by  to.  Infinitives 
are  used  as  nouns  or  modifiers. 

NOUN:  To  forgive  is  divine. 

MODIFIER  OF  NOUN:      There  is  no  other  road  to  take. 
MODIFIER  OF  VERB:      He  came  to  fix  the  plumbing. 

Inflection.  An  inflection  is  any  modification  of  a  word  to  indicate  its 
relationship  to  other  words  in  a  statement.  For  instance,  in  the 
sentence  "This  is  John's  hat,"  the  5  added  to  John  is  inflectional 
because  it  relates  hat  to  John.  In  Modern  English,  inflectional  sig- 
nals occur  most  frequently  at  the  ends  of  words.  They  are  used  after 
nouns  to  show  number  (hats)  or  to  show  possession  (hat's),  after 
verbs  to  differentiate  persons  (he  walks)  and  to  show  time  (he 
walkec?),  after  pronouns  to  show  possession  (your),  and  after  many 
adjectives  to  express  the  comparative  (faster)  and  the  superlative 
(fastesf )  degrees.  In  addition,  English  occasionally  employs  medial 
inflections — that  is,  modifications  in  the  middle  of  words  [man- 
men,  ride-rode-ridden,  this-these).  Initial  inflections — or  those 
modifications  which  appear  at  the  beginning  of  words — do  not  exist 
in  English,  though  they  do  in  German  (the  syllable  ge  is  added  to 
the  root  of  verbs  as  one  mark  of  past  participles  in  German).  One 
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of  the  significant  changes  in  the  history  of  the  English  language  has 
been  the  gradual  reduction  of  inflectional  signals. 

As  a  technical  term  in  the  field  of  speech,  inflection  refers  to 
the  gliding  from  one  pitch  level  to  another. 

Informal  English.  Primarily  the  spoken  language  of  educated  people, 
approaching  formal  English  at  one  limit  and  popular  English  at  the 
other  {see  3c). 

In,  Into,  In  to.  In  usually  refers  to  "location"  (She  remained  in  the 
barn) ;  into  usually  refers  to  "direction"  or  "change  of  position" 
(She  went  into  the  barn).  In  to  is  used  when  the  words  are  parts  of 
different  constructions  (Please  come  in  to  eat).  Natural  pronuncia- 
tion will  always  indicate  the  correct  choice  between  into  and  in  to. 

In  regard  to.  This  construction  is  often  corrupted  to  in  regards  to 
on  the  model  of  the  idiom  as  regards. 

Inside  of.  When  inside  is  used  as  a  preposition,  the  of  is  redundant 
(He  is  inside  [not  inside  of]  the  bam).  Inside  of  is  often  used 
colloquially  (He  should  be  here  inside  of  an  hour). 

Intensifiers.  Intensifiers  are  those  common  words  in  our  language 
which  have  little  or  no  meaning  of  their  own  and  which  function 
to  magnify  the  meaning  of  other  words.  Some  words  function  only 
as  intensifiers:  much,  quite.  Words  such  as  these  are  appropriate 
to  all  levels  of  usage.  Others  are  intensifiers  only  when  they  are 
used  inexactly:  aivful,  definitely,  pretty,  sure,  terrific,  wonderful. 
These  words  should  not  be  used  as  intensifiers  in  formal  English. 

Intensive  Pronoun — See  reflexive  pronoun. 

Interjection.  A  word  which  is  grammatically  independent  of  other 
words  in  a  sentence.  An  interjection  usually  expresses  strong 
emotion. 

Wow,  what  a  beautiful  hat!  Ouch!  You  pricked  me  with  that  pin. 

Interrogative  Pronouns.  Interrogative  pronouns  are  question  words, 
such  as  who,  ivhich,  what,  whom,  whose,  whatever,  ivhoever,  whom- 
ever {see  RELATIVE  pronoun)  . 
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Interrogative  Sentence — see  declarative,  exclamatory,  and  in- 
terrogative SENTENCES. 

Into — see  in,  into,  in  to. 

Intonation.  Intonation  refers  to  the  pitch  of  sounds.  Under  most  normal 
circumstances  intonation,  or  pitch,  tends  after  a  brief  rise  to  fall  at 
the  end  of  sentences  in  English.  Rising  intonations  at  the  end  of 
utterances  are  reserved  for  statements  that  do  not  carry  finality,  as 
in  a  series,  and  for  certain  types  of  questions  that  are  stated  in 
normal  word  order.  The  usual  falling  intonation  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  following  statement : 


He  has 


\iL. 


The  same  group  of  words,  when  used  to  ask  a  question,  illustrates 
a  rising  intonation: 

He  has. 


Linguists  have  recently  been  very  much  concerned  with  intonation 
patterns  in  English.  Information  based  on  this  research  has  led  to 
a  re-examination  of  the  English  sentence  in  an  eftort  to  define  it 
realistically  {see  16c). 

Intransitive  Verb.  An  intransitive  verb  is  one  that  does  not  take  an 
object  (see  16b). 

Irony — see  figures  of  speech. 

Irregardless.  This  colloquial  intensifier  should  be  avoided  in  formal 
and  informal  English.  Literally,  irregardless  means  "without  no 
regard." 

Irregular  Verbs — see  principal  parts  of  verbs. 

Italics.  Italics  (underlining  in  typewritten  or  handwritten  manuscripts) 
are  used  in  the  situations  listed  below.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
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that  most  newspapers  and  some  magazines  do  not  use  italics  at  all ; 
instead,  they  use  quotation  marks  or  capital  letters. 

(1)  To  indicate  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers  {see  also 
titles),  and  the  names  of  ships. 

Herman  Wouk's  The  Caine  Mutiny  received  favorable  reviews  in  Satur- 
day Review  and  the  New  York  Times.  Both  reviewers  commented  that 
troubles  aboard  the  VSS  Caine  were  not  without  precedent. 

(2)  To  indicate  heavy  emphasis  upon  a  word  or  words.  A  good 
writer  employs  this  device  sparingly  so  that  it  does  not  lose  its  im- 
pact through  overuse. 

Now  we  realize  that  we  should  have  made  him  do  his  homework. 

(3) To  indicate  letters,  words,  or  word-groups  treated  not  for  their 
meaning,  but  as  words. 

The  word  real  and  the  expression  real  fine  are  overworked  as  intensifiers 
in  such  sentences  as  That  was  a  real  fine  party. 

The  prefix  re-  is  usually  hyphenated  when  it  precedes  a  root  word  be- 
ginning with  an  e. 

(4)  To  mark  foreign  borrowings  that  have  not  yet  achieved  wide 
currency  in  the  language. 

His  conduct  was  marked  by  savoir-vivre. 

I+S,  It's.  Its  is  a  possessive  pronoun  and  has  no  apostrophe.  It's  is  a 
contraction  of  the  words  it  and  i5.  The  apostrophe  in  it's  is  used  to 
show  the  omission  of  a  letter. 

The  car  lost  its  momentum.  It's  a  fine  day  in  Nebraska. 

It's  me,  It  Is  I,  It's  I.  The  expression  it's  me  for  it  is  I  or  it's  I  is  perfectly 
acceptable  on  all  levels  of  usage.  Grammarians  have  long  made  an 
issue  over  this  substitution,  insisting  that  it's  me  is  incorrect  English 
because  me,  an  objective  pronoun,  cannot  appear  in  a  position  call- 
ing for  a  predicate  nominative.  However,  the  expression  it  is  I  is 
rarely  heard ;  even  educated  speakers  say  it's  me. 

Jargon.  A  mildly  derogatory  term  suggesting  "unintelligibility"  and 
referring  often  to  the  use  of  abstract  nouns  and  overworked  phrases. 
In  its  linguistic  sense  jargon  refers  to  the  mixture  of  two  or  more 
languages  or  dialects.  Currently,  it  is  most  used  to  refer  to  the 
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specialized  vocabulary  and  idioms  used  by  those  in  a  particular 
vocation.  Thus,  there  is  journalistic  jargon,  business  jargon,  military 
jargon,  etc. 

Just.  In  recent  years  the  word  just  has  become  a  colloquial  intensifier 
(The  movie  was  just  terrible).  Avoid  this  usage  in  writing. 

Kind  of,  Sort  of.  Kind  of  and  sort  of  are  colloquial  substitutions  for 
the  adverbs  somewhat  or  rather  (I  was  kind  of  [sort  of]  tired).  In 
formal  English  kind  of  and  sort  of  are  followed  only  by  nouns  (He 
is  the  kind  of  [sort  of]  person  I  dislike). 

Last — see  former,  first;  latter,  last. 

Last,  Latest.  In  both  formal  and  informal  English  last  means  either 
"final"  or  "most  recent."  Latest  means  "most  recent." 

Camus  won  the  Nobel  Prize  on  the  basis  of  his  latest  book,  which  will 
not,  we  hope,  be  his  last. 

Latter — see  former,  first;  latter,  last. 

Lay,  Lie.  These  two  verbs  are  often  confused.  Lay  (principal  parts: 
lay,  laid,  have  laid)  is  a  transitive  verb  meaning  "to  put  something 
down"  (I  laid  the  book  on  the  table).  Lie  (principal  parts:  lie,  lay, 
have  lain)  is  an  intransitive  verb  meaning  "to  rest  in  a  reclining 
position"  (I  lay  down  yesterday  afternoon  for  a  short  nap). 

L.C.  This  is  an  abbreviation  of  lower  case,  the  printer's  designation 
for  "small  letters." 

Learn,  Teach.  In  popular  English  learn  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
teach  (He  learned  me  how  to  write).  This  usage  is  strongly  disap- 
proved of  by  educated  speakers ;  avoid  it. 

Leave,  Let.  In  both  popular  and  informal  English  leave  has  become 
a  substitute  for  let  {Leave  the  little  girl  go).  Formal  English  still 
maintains  the  fine  distinction  between  these  verbs. 

Lend,  Loan.  Lend  and  loan  are  now  acceptable  synonyms  when  used 
as  verbs  (I  will  lend  [or  loan]  you  five  dollars).  Only  loan  is  used 
as  a  noun 
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Less — see  fewer,  less. 

Let — see  leave,  let. 

Let's.  A  contraction  of  let  us.  The  colloquial  let's  us  {Let's  us  go  fish- 
ing) is  obviously  redundant. 

Letters — see  business  letters. 

Levels  of  Usage.  American  English  may  he  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal levels  of  usage:  formal,  informal,  and  popular  English.  For 
a  detailed  discussion  of  these  levels,  see  Chapter  3. 

Liable — see  apt,  likely,  liable. 

Lie — see  lay,  lie. 

Ligature — see  digraph,  diphthong,  ligature. 

Like — see  as,  like. 

Likely — see  apt,  likely,  liable. 

Linking  Verb.  A  linking  verb  is  one  that  functions  primarily  to  con- 
nect the  subject  with  an  adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  pronoun  {see  auxil- 
iary verb  and  16b). 

Loan — 566  lend,  loan. 

Loan  Words.  Foreign  words  or  phrases  adopted  by  the  English  lan- 
guage {see  vocabulary). 

Localisnn.  A  localism  is  a  word  or  phrase  unique  to  a  particular  region 
or  regions  within  a  larger  linguistic  area.  They  are  usually  avoided 
in  formal  English. 

Locate.  In  popular  English  locate  is  often  used  in  the  sense  "to  settle" 
(The  family  left  Illinois  and  located  in  Iowa).  This  usage  is  very 
seldom  found  in  informal  or  formal  English,  where  "settle"  re- 
places it. 
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Logical  Fallacies — see  fallacies. 

Loose  Sentence.  A  loose  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  could  be  complete  at  one  or  more  stages  before  the  actual 
end  of  the  sentence.  Modifying  elements  appear  after  the  main 
clause  in  a  loose  sentence  (see  16c).  The  opposite  of  a  loose  sen- 
tence is  a  periodic  sentence. 

Lot,  Lots,  Lots  of.  Lot,  lots,  lots  of  as  substitutions  for  "a  great  deal" 
are  not  found  in  formal  English.  Note,  too,  that  there  is  no  such 
spelling  as  alot. 

Lower  Case — see  l.c. 

Mad.  Mad  is  commonly  found  in  both  popular  and  informal  English 
as  a  synonym  for  "angry."  Formal  English  uses  mad  only  with  the 
meaning  "demented." 

Mad  about.  Colloquial  substitute  for  "very  fond  of"  (He's  mad  about 
that  car) . 

Main  Clause — see  clause. 

Major  Premise — see  syllogism. 

Malapropisnn.  A  confusion  between  two  words  that  sound  somewhat 
alike  (My  daughter  is  a  child  progeny  [for  prodigy']) .  Malaprop- 
isms  are  generally  committed  by  speakers  who  are  affecting  a  large 
vocabulary;  hence,  they  are  often  used  for  humorous  effect  (Please 
regurgitate  [for  expectorate]  in  the  respirator  [for  cuspidor]). 

Marvelous.  This  word  is  overused  as  a  modifier  showing  approval  (It 
was  a  marvelous  party). 

May — see  can,  may,  could,  might. 

May  be,  Maybe.  May  be  and  maybe  are  often  confused  in  writing. 
May  be  is  a  compound  verb;  maybe  is  a  synonym  for  "perhaps" 
{Maybe  he  may  be  next  door).  The  natural  pattern  of  speech  will 
always  indicate  which  to  write. 
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Metaphor — see  figures  of  speech. 

Metonymy — see  figures  of  speech. 

Might — see  can,  may,  could,  might. 

Might  of — see  could  of,  might  of,  should  of,  would  of. 

Minor  Premise — see  syllogism. 

Misplaced  Modifier.  The  term  misplaced  modifier  refers  to  an  am- 
biguous or  awkward  construction  which  is  too  far  removed  from  its 
headword.  In  the  following  sentence  at  the  White  House  is  a  mis- 
placed modifier:  "The  President  said  that  he  would  sign  the  bill  to 
subsidize  higher  education  at  the  White  House"  (see  16b). 

Misrelated  Modifier.  The  term  misrelated  modifier  (also  dangling 
modifier)  refers  to  those  modifying  elements  in  a  sentence  which 
are  not  clearly  associated  with  their  headwords.  For  example,  the 
sentence  "While  in  the  army,  wives  usually  follow  their  husbands 
from  camp  to  camp"  should  be  reworded  so  that  while  in  the  army 
refers  to  husbands  and  not  wives  (see  16b) . 

Mood.  Mood,  a  term  carried  over  from  Latin  grammar,  describes  how 
the  communicator  regards  the  action  expressed  by  his  verb.  Latin 
differentiates  among  three  principal  moods,  each  governing  distinct 
inflectional  forms  of  the  verb:  (1)  the  mfZfca^it;e,  which  states  facts ; 
(2)  the  subjunctive,  which  expresses  probability,  desire,  condition, 
doubt,  concession;  (3)  the  imperative,  which  expresses  request  or 
command.  In  English,  formal  distinctions  in  mood  are  few;  hence, 
the  concept  finds  little  practical  application.  To  call  "I  may  come" 
or  "I  could  say"  subjunctives  because  they  express  conditions  is 
unnecessary.  The  verbs  in  these  sentences  are  uninflected;  they  con- 
tain no  distinctive  signal  to  convey  the  concept  of  contingency. 

The  only  formal  distinctions  between  the  indicative  and  the 
subjunctive  that  still  persist  in  English  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  dropping  of  inflectional  -s  in  the  third  person  singular 
present  subjunctive. 

INDICATIVE:  He  know5. 
subjunctive:  If  he  know. 
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(2)  Some  forms  of  the  verb  to  be. 

PRESENT  INDICATIVE :  I  am  He  is. 

PAST  INDICATIVE :  I  was  He  was 

PRESENT  SUBJUNCTIVE :  H I  6e  If  he  be 

PAST  SUBJUNCTIVE:  HI  were  lihewere 

But  even  these  forms  are  resei-ved  for  the  most  formal  com- 
munication. When  they  are  used,  they  appear  in  if -clauses  {If  he 
were  home,  he  would  answer  the  telephone) ;  in  some  that-clauses 
(I  requested  that  he  come  immediately) ;  and  in  certain  idioms 
{God  bless  you,  come  what  may).  In  popular  and  informal  usage, 
subjunctive  forms  are  often  replaced  by  conditionals  (I  requested 
that  he  should  come  immediately)  or  by  the  indicative  mood  (If 
he  was  home,  he  would  answer  the  telephone).  The  latter  substitu- 
tion, however,  is  avoided  in  most  formal  English. 

The  imperative  mood  offers  no  special  problems  in  English. 
Its  chief  mark  of  identification  is  the  lack  of  an  expressed  subject 
(Please  take  this  down.  Stand  up.  Stay  awhile) .  Grammarians  have 
long  identified  the  omitted  subject  as  "you  understood."  However, 
since  you  is  not  expressed  in  simple  commands  or  requests,  it  is  more 
realistic  to  call  imperative  constructions  subjectless  sentences. 

Moral,  Morale.  Moral,  an  adjective  or  a  noun,  is  often  incorrectly 
substituted  for  morale,  which  is  a  noun  only.  Remember  that  morale 
means  "spirit"  and  moral  refers  to  "right  conduct"  (My  English 
professor  is  a  moral  man,  yet  his  morale  is  low) . 

Most see  ALMOST. 

Multiordinal.  Symbols  that  have  more  than  one  meaning  are  called 
multiordinal.  The  word  blank,  for  example,  is  a  multiordinal  sym- 
bol because  it  may  have  several  meanings,  depending  on  the  context 
in  which  it  is  used  (The  blanks  must  be  filled;  he  had  a  blank  ex- 
pression on  his  face ;  I  drew  a  blank;  everything  went  blank  for  me) . 
For  a  more  detailed  discussion  see  2b. 

Must.  Must  has  recently  found  limited  acceptance  even  in  formal 
English  as  both  a  noun  and  a  modifier. 

NOUN:  This  legislation  is  a  must. 

ADJECTIVE:  This  is  a  must  project  on  our  agenda. 
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Must  of — see  COULD  of,  might  of,  should  of,  would  of. 
Neither — see  either,  neither. 
Neither  . .  .  nor— see  correlative  conjunctions. 

Neologism.  A  newly  coined  word  or  phrase. 

During  the  Truman  admin'stration:  the  cold  war 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration:  a  meeting  at  the  summit 

When  a  new  word  appears  in  a  reputable  dictionary,  one  ceases  to 
regard  it  as  a  neologism. 

Nice.  This  word  is  overused  as  a  modifier  showing  mild  approval 
(It  was  a  nice  party) . 

No  account,  No  good.  These  two  constructions  are  used  in  popular 
English  for  the  meaning  "worthless"  or  "useless."  No  account  is 
rarely  found  in  informal  English  and  neither  expression  is  found 
in  formal  English.  Other  compounds  with  no,  such  as  nohow  and 
noways,  are  similarly  confined  to  popular  usage. 

None,  No  one.  Nobody — see  indefinite  pronouns. 

Nonrestrictive  Modifier — see  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive 

modifiers. 

Not  as,  Not  so.  Not  as  has  now  become  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
not  so  on  all  but  the  most  formal  levels  of  usage  (His  speech  was 
not  as  [or  not  so]  fluent  as  mine). 

Not  hardly,  Not  scarcely — see  double  negative. 

Notorious.  This  word  should  never  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  "fa- 
mous." Notorious  means  "widely  but  unfavorably  known."  The 
noun  notoriety  also  carries  an  unfavorable  connotation. 

Noun.  A  noun,  according  to  the  traditional  interpretation,  is  any  word 
that  names  a  person,  place,  or  thing.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory 
definition  because  a  modifier  may  also  name  a  person  (the  Bunsen 
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burner),  place  (a  German  factory),  or  thing  (the  wooden  shack). 
Furthermore,  some  nouns  do  not  name  persons,  places,  or  things 
(honesty,  ether,  dance).  To  define  a  noun,  therefore,  we  must 
examine  its  form  and  its  position  in  the  sentence — not  its  meaning. 
The  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  are  places  occupied  by  nouns, 
though  we  should  realize  that  not  every  type  of  noun  can  fill  every 
blank: 

(1)  He  had  his (house,  honor,  number,  paint,  car,  Buick^ 

(2)  The  . was  heavy,    (stone,  child,  air,  paper,  New  York 

Times) 

(3)  I  had  a (picture,  friend,  pipe,  Cadillac) 

(4)  I  had  many (pictures,  friends,  pipes,  Cadillacs) 

(5)  is  necessary,  (love,  honor,  friendship) 

(6)  is  a  name.  (Joe.  Kelvinator.  New  York) 

By  carefully  examining  these  contexts,  we  shall  see  that  nouns 
differ  in  type  according  to  the  sentence  patterns  that  they  fill.  For 
example,  the  blank  in  sentence  3  cannot  be  filled  by  a  noun  that  is 
uncountable.  We  could  not  say  /  had  a  water  or  /  htid  an  air.  Nor 
could  the  blank  in  sentence  4  be  filled  by  singular  nouns.  The  blank 
in  sentence  5  can  be  filled  by  nouns  that  name  abstractions,  but  it 
cannot  be  filled  by  nouns  that  are  countable.  The  blank  in  sentence  6 
can  only  be  filled  by  nouns  that  are  names.  On  the  basis  of  these 
contexts  then,  we  may  subdivide  nouns  into  various  classes: 

(1)  ABSTRACT  NOUNS:  love,  honor,  friendship 
CONCRETE  NOUNS-  house,  stone,  picture 

(2)  COUNTABLE  NOUNS:  number,  child,  friend 
MASS  NOUNS :  paint,  air,  water 

(3)  PROPER  NOUNS:  Joe,  Kelvinator,  Chicago 
COMMON  NOUNS:  paper,  car,  pipe 

English  nouns  form  their  plural  in  several  ways: 

(1)  by  the  addition  of  -5,  -es  to  the  singular  form  (horses,  mothers, 
dishes).  This  form  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  the  language. 

(2)  by  internal  change  (man — men,  foot — feet) ; 

(3)  by  the  addition  of  an  inflection  that  contains  n  (children,  oxen) ; 

(4)  by  the  retention  of  special  plural  forms  from  foreign  languages 
(datum — data,  alumnus — alumni,  phenomenon — phenomena,  in- 
dex — indices).  Many  of  these  foreign  endings,  however,  are  drop- 
ping from  usage  and  are  being  replaced  by  forms  in  -s  or  -es.  The 
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form  indexes,  for  example,  occurs  regularly  today  even  in  formal 
English. 

In  addition  to  nouns  that  form  their  plural  by  inflectional 
change,  there  are  those  which  undergo  no  change  at  all  (sheep, 
deer). 

Noun  Clause.  A  noun  clause  is  a  subordinate  clause  serving  the  func- 
tion of  a  noun.  Noun  clauses  may  be  found  in  positions  which  nouns 
normally  occupy. 

SUBJECT:  What  I  carried  was  heavy. 
object:    I  will  fight  whoever  is  ready. 

Nowhere  near.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  "not  nearly"  in  popular  and 
informal  English. 

Nowheres.  This  form  of  nowhere  is  used  only  in  popular  English. 

Number  (grammatical).  As  a  grammatical  term,  number  refers  to 
singular  and  plural  in  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs. 

Numbers.  The  following  information  outlines  the  various  uses  of  word 
numbers  and  numerals. 

( 1 )  Types  of  word  numbers  and  numerals. 


CARDINAL 

( 

3RDINAL 

numeral 

number 

numeral 

number 

Arabic 

Roman 

1 

I 

one 

1st 

first 

2 

II 

two 

2nd 

second 

3 

III 

three 

3rd 

third 

4 

IV 

four 

4th 

fourth 

5 

V 

five 

5th 

fifth 

6 

VI 

six 

6th 

sixth 

7 

VII 

seven 

7th 

seventh 

8 

VIII 

eight 

8th 

eighth 

9 

IX 

nine 

9th 

ninth 

10 

X 

ten 

10th 

tenth 

14 

XIV 

fourteen 

14th 

fourteenth 

16 

XVI 

sixteen 

16th 

sixteenth 

19 

XIX 

nineteen 

19th 

nineteenth 

20 

XX 

twenty 

20th 

twentieth 

NUMBERS  (Continued) 
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25 

XXV 

twenty-five 

25th 

twenty-fifth 

30 

XXX 

thirty- 

30th 

thirtieth 

40 

XL 

forty 

40th 

fortieth 

45 

XLV 

forty-five 

45th 

forty-fifth 

50 

L 

fifty 

50th 

fiftietli 

90 

XC 

ninety 

90th 

ninetieth 

100 

C 

hundred 

100th 

hundredth 

500 

D 

five  hundred 

500th 

five-hundredth 

1,000 

M 

thousand 

1. 000th 

thousandth 

5,000 

V 

five  thousand 

5,000th 

five-thousandth 

1,000,000 

M 

million 

1,000,000th 

millionth 

(2)  Uses  of  numerals.  The  following  practices  are  well  established 
by  convention: 

DATES:  Except  in  a  few  very  formal  documents  (certain  legal  papers, 
wedding  invitations),  dates  always  appear  in  numerals  (August  16, 
1959).  Ordinal  numerals  are  used  for  dates  occasionally,  but  only 
when  the  year  is  not  given  (August  16th) . 

HOURS  AND  minutes:  When  a.m.  or  p.m.  follow,  the  time  is  given  in 
numerals  (6:25  a.m.,  3  p.m.). 

AMOUNTS  OF  MONEY:  Except  for  round  numbers  {a  billion  dollars), 
exact  amounts  of  money  are  usually  given  in  numerals  ( 99^,  $19.95, 
$58,321.16).  The  practice  of  combining  words  and  numerals  for 
sums  in  even  millions  and  billions  is  gaining  acceptance  (9  million 
dollars,  52  million  dollars,  384  billion  dollars). 

STREET  numbers:  These  always  appear  in  numerals  (10960  Som- 
erset Avenue). 

references:  References  to  pages,  chapters,  acts,  scenes,  lines, 
cantos,  volumes,  or  other  divisions  always  appear  in  numerals 
(page  226;  chapter  VIII;  act  II,  scene  iv,  line  224;  volume  7). 

FRACTIONS:  Fractions  appear  as  numerals  when  they  follow  other 
numerals  (167%);  when  they  are  in  a  series  containing  other 
numerals  (He  added  %,  16,  and  22);  or  when  they  appear  in 
tables  or  graphs. 

STATISTICS:  Whenever  several  figures  appear  in  a  sentence  or  para- 
graph, they  are  usually  all  written  as  numerals. 

The  173  boys  now  at  Camp  Hiawatha  come  from  5  states:  102  from 
Michigan,  16  from  Ohio,  21  from  Indiana,  and  34  from  Wisconsin. 
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WITH  UNITS  OF  MEASURE:  In  scientific  writing,  numbers  followed 
by  units  of  measure  regularly  appear  as  numerals. 

The  density  of  water  at  4°c.  is  1  gram  per  cc. 

(3)  Use  of  word  numbers.  Most  of  the  difficulty  concerning  numbers 
involves  the  question  of  when  to  use  words  and  when  to  use  numerals. 
This  question  arises  only  when  occasional  numbers  appear  in  a 
text  of  written  communication.  Either  of  two  systems  is  acceptable. 
First,  use  words  for  numbers  zero  through  ten,  numerals  for  all 
others  except  large  round  numbers  (three,  seven,  11,  59,  625,  six 
million,  11  million).  Second,  use  numerals  for  all  numbers  which 
cannot  be  written  in  two  words  or  less  (three,  seven,  eleven,  fifty- 
nine,  625,  six  million,  eleven  million).  In  addition,  convention  has 
established  the  use  of  words  rather  than  numerals  in  the  following 
situations: 

HOURS  AND  minutes:  When  a.m  or  p.m.  does  not  follow,  the  time  is 
usually  written  in  words  (seven  o'clock,  nine-thirty,  half  past  nine) . 

fractions  :  When  they  appear  independent  of  other  numerals,  frac- 
tions are  written  as  words  ( one-half,  five  twenty -thirds,  fifteen  thirty- 
seconds,  twenty-four  fiftieths). 

approximate  numbers:  Quite  often  we  want  to  express  approxi- 
mate or  inexact  numbers.  These  are  usually  written  as  words. 

These  shoes  cost  me  about  fifteen  dollars  (actual  cost  $14.95). 
Dinner  for  six  will  cost  about  twenty-eight  dollars. 

beginnings  of  sentences:  Numbers  which  appear  at  the  begin- 
nings of  sentences  are  always  written  as  words.  Often,  however,  the 
sentence  can  be  revised  so  that  it  starts  with  another  word. 

Ninety-three  men  and  102  women  made  the  journey. 
The  journey  was  made  by  93  men  and  102  women. 

(4)  Plurals  of  numerals.  The  plural  is  formed  with  either  's  or  s. 
The  former  is  more  common  in  formal  writing. 

He  scored  three  99's  [or  99s]  on  his  tests. 

(5)  Punctuation.  Fractions  without  hyphens  in  the  numerator  or 
denominator  and  compound  numbers  from  21  to  99  are  regularly 
hyphenated  (sixty-two,  two  hundred,  five-sixteenths,  four-fifths, 
twenty-one  fiftieths,  twelve  twenty- thirds).  Periods  are  used  to 
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separate  dollars  and  cents  where  the  dollar  sign  appears  ($15.95, 
$0.79)  and  to  distinguish  a  whole  number  from  a  decimal  (.92, 
2.7194,  99.44% ) .  Colons  are  generally  used  to  separate  hours  from 
minutes  (8:27  P.M.).  Except  for  serial  numbers,  and  years,  num- 
bers over  999  are  broken  into  groups  of  three,  starting  from  the 
right,  by  commas  (26,344,592). 

O,  Oh.  0  appears  as  a  sign  of  direct  address,  usually  in  very  formal 
writing  (0  God,  have  pity  on  me,  a  sinner).  Oh  is  an  exclamation, 
quite  often  mild  (Oh,  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed) . 

Object.  The  object  of  the  English  sentence  may  be  one  of  three  types: 

(1)  The  direct  object  is  a  noun  or  noun  equivalent  which  follows  a 
verb  and  which  completes  the  action  of  the  verb.  Direct  objects  are 
governed  by  transitive  verbs  [see  16b).  Their  sentence  position  is 
exemplified  by  the  word  apple  in  the  following  context : 

The  boy  ate  the  apple. 

Direct  objects  are  not  marked  by  special  case  endings  or  case  forms 
unless  they  are  personal  pronouns  {me,  him,  her,  us,  them,  whom). 

(2)  The  indirect  object  is  a  noun  or  noun  equivalent  which  receives 
the  action  of  the  verb.  It  usually  appears  after  verbs  of  asking, 
giving,  or  telling.  In  American  English  sentences  that  contain  both 
a  direct  and  an  indirect  object,  the  indirect  object  is  placed  first 
(He  brought  us  [indirect  object^  the  news  [direct  object]).  Per- 
sonal pronouns  functioning  as  indirect  objects  are  in  the  objective 
case. 

(3)  Objects  of  prepositions  are  nouns  or  noun  equivalents  that 
follow  prepositions  (hence,  those  that  appear  in  prepositional 
phrases).  In  the  following  sentence  dormitory  is  the  object  of  the 
preposition  to: 

We  hurried  back  to  the  dormitory. 

Objects  of  prepositions  cause  no  particular  difficulty  unless  they 
are  personal  pronouns,  which,  in  formal  English,  must  be  in  the 
objective  form  (between  you  and  me  [not  you  and  /] ;  to  whomever 
[not  whoever]  it  may  concern). 

Objective  Case — see  case. 
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Obsolete — see  archaic,  current,  obsolete. 

Off  of.  A  common  colloquialism.  If  there  is  no  difference  in  meaning, 
the  construction  should  be  reduced  to  off  in  writing  (He  jumped  off 
[not  off  of]  the  diving  board). 

OK,  O.K.,  Okay.  These  terms  are  well-accepted  colloquialisms  for 
"all  right"  or  "correct."  They  appear  occasionally  in  informal 
writing,  but  are  never  used  in  formal  English.  They  may  be  used 
as  verbs  (I  will  okay  your  registration  form) ;  as  nouns  (I  gave 
my  okay) ;  as  adjectives  (I  feel  okay) ;  or  as  interjections  {Okay, 
let's  go  now). 

One  Another— 5ee  each  other,  one  another. 

One  of  those  who.  This  construction  causes  confusion  because  it  may 
be  followed  either  by  a  singular  or  plural  form  of  the  verb.  In  formal 
communication  the  tendency  is  to  use  the  plural  verb  form  ( He  was 
one  of  those  who  were  called  to  the  dean's  office) . 

One,  You — see  you,  one. 

Only.  Often  used  as  a  colloquial  substitution  for  "but"  (I'd  have  made 
an  "A,"  only  I  didn't  write  a  term  paper). 

Only,  when  used  as  an  adverb  to  restrict  or  minimize,  may 
appear  before  or  after  the  verb.  Its  position  should  be  determined 
by  your  desired  meaning. 

He  only  wanted  a  son.  [that  was  his  only  desire] 
He  wanted  only  a  son.  [not  a  daughter] 

Oral,  Verbal.  These  two  words  are  often  confused.  Oral  refers  to  that 
type  of  communication  which  is  transmitted  by  sound;  verbal  has 
the  more  general  meaning  of  communication  by  written  and/or 
spoken  language. 

Ordinal  Numbers — see  numbers. 

Ought — see  had  better,  had  rather,  had  ought. 
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Outline  Form.  Relationships  among  coordinate  and  subordinate  ele- 
ments in  an  outline  are  shown  by  indentation  and  enumeration.  The 
two  most  common  forms  are: 

1 1 

A 1.1 

1 1.11 

a 1.111 

(1)    1.1111 

(a)    1.11111 

(b)    1.11112 

(2)    1.1112 

b 1.112 

2 1.12 

B 1.2 

II 2 


For  a  more  detailed  discussion  see  15c. 

Out  loud. — see  aloud,  out  loud. 

Outside  of.  Colloquial  when  used  as  a  synonym  for  "except"  {Out- 
side of  my  French  assignment,  I  have  no  other  work  to  do) . 

Paradox — see  figures  of  speech. 

Parallelism.  Parallelism  is  a  grammatical  term  referring  to  sentence 
balance.  A  parallel  construction  is  one  that  consists  of  two  or  more 
sentence  parts  which  are  equal  in  importance  and  similar  in  form 
(see  16b). 

Parentheses  (  ).  The  following  information  covers  the  principal  uses 
of  parentheses : 

(1)  Insertions.  Words,  phrases,  or  entire  sentences  are  sometimes 
inserted  within  a  sentence  to  clarify  its  meaning.  These  insertions 
need  have  no  grammatical  relationship  with  the  sentence  in  which 
they  are  inserted;  they  serve  principally  to  exemplify,  to  define, 
or  to  supply  additional  information: 

Some  verbs  form  the  past  tense  by  changing  a  vowel  within  the  word 
(drink,  drank)  ;  others  simply  add  -ed  to  the  end  of  the  word  (watch, 
watcherf) . 
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Excessive  use  of  hyperbole  (an  exaggeration  not  intended  to  be  taken 
literally)  was  a  characteristic  of  frontier  literature. 

Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758)  deserves  to  be  called  the  first  American 
philosopher.  His  entire  works  (they  are  now  being  published  in  collected 
form)  present  a  panoramic  view  of  the  theological  milieu  of  Puritan 
New  England. 

Dashes  sometimes  serve  the  same  purpose  as  parentheses,  when  the 
writer  wishes  the  insertion  to  retain  a  closer  or  more  emphatic 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence  {see  dash). 

(2)  Enumerations.  When  numbers  are  used  in  an  enumeration,  they 
are  usually  enclosed  within  parentheses. 

Two  qualities  characterize  a  good  introduction :  ( 1 )  it  captures  audience 
attention;  (2)   it  gets  the  subject  started. 

(3)  With  other  punctuation  marks.  The  punctuation  of  a  sentence 
is  not  affected  by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  material.  Except  for 
enumerations,  any  mark  of  punctuation  belonging  at  the  point  of 
insertion  should  be  placed  after  the  final  curve,  as  in  the  first  ex- 
ample under  (1).  Punctuation  which  falls  within  parenthetical 
material  is  retained ;  however,  current  practice  is  to  drop  terminal 
marks  of  punctuation  within  parentheses : 

Three  large  cities  (Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Cleveland)  possess 
juvenile  programs  within  the  city.  Only  recently  has  the  juvenile  farm 
been  used  (Los  Angeles  tried  it  in  1955). 

Participle.  A  participle  may  be  used  as  part  of  the  verb  when  it  is 
preceded  by  an  auxiliary  (I  have  seen;  it  was  proved;  they  are 
coming)  or  as  a  modifier  (the  dinner  cooking  on  the  stove;  the  news 
reported  in  yesterday's  paper) .  English  has  two  types  of  participles: 
the  present  participle,  which  ends  in  -ing,  and  the  past  participle, 
which  regularly  ends  in  -ed,  -d,  or  -t  (the  past  participles  of  a  limited 
number  of  strong  verbs  end  in  -en  or  contain  a  vowel  shift  as  in 
sing-song-sung).  The  past  participle  is  one  of  the  three  principal 
parts  of  verbs,  the  others  being  the  infinitive  form  and  the  past  tense 
form.  Overuse  of  participial  constructions  is  likely  to  produce  a 
stiff  and  wordy  style. 

WORDY:    Placed  in  a  position  to  render  a  judgment,  the  panel,  being 
composed  of  laymen,  was  put  to  an  unfair  disadvantage. 
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REVISED :  The  panel  of  laymen  was  put  to  an  unfair  disadvantage  when 
it  was  asked  to  render  a  judgment. 

Parts  of  Speech.  According  to  traditional  grammar,  English  contains 
eight  parts  of  speech  w^hich  are  classified  either  by  the  meaning  they 
give  to  a  sentence  or  by  a  vaguely  defined  function  they  serve  in  an 
utterance.  Thus,  all  words  that  name  the  performer  of  an  action  are 
called  nouns;  all  words  that  stand  for  nouns  are  called  pronouns;  all 
words  that  express  action  or  being  are  called  verbs;  all  words  that 
modify  nouns  or  pronouns  are  called  adjectives;  all  words  that 
modify  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  or  entire  sentences  are  called 
adverbs;  all  words  that  connect  other  parts  of  speech  are  called 
conjunctions ;  all  words  that  relate  a  noun,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause  to 
other  words  are  called  prepositions;  and  all  words  that  express 
strong  feeling  are  called  interjections  or  exclamations.  If  you  will 
study  the  entries  for  each  of  these  parts  of  speech  in  the  Reference 
Index,  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  the  inadequacy  of  their 
traditional  definitions.  For  example,  you  will  discover  that  nouns 
are  not  necessarily  those  words  that  name  the  performer  of  an 
action.  But  even  if  they  do  name  the  performer  of  an  action,  you 
will  see  that  we  cannot  classify  them  on  that  basis.  For  an  accurate 
description  of  our  language,  we  cannot  depend  upon  a  set  of  defi- 
nitions which  was  derived  from  a  consideration  of  logical  categories 
and  not  careful  observation  of  the  facts  of  the  language. 

The  terminology  of  modern  descriptive  linguistics  is  clear  and 
scientific.  However,  the  new  terms  for  the  parts  of  speech  may  only 
serve  to  confuse  students  who  have  barely  escaped  the  maze  of 
traditional  terminology  through  which  they  struggled  for  twelve 
years.  One  of  the  aims  of  this  book  is  to  make  grammar  meaningful 
to  the  student  of  communication.  To  replace  the  entire  set  of  terms 
for  the  parts  of  speech  with  new  names  would  complicate  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  aim.  For  this  reason,  the  parts  of  speech  are  identified 
by  their  traditional  labels  in  this  textbook.  However,  they  are  de- 
scribed, as  far  as  possible,  by  the  more  realistic  method  of  modern 
linguistics. 

Passive  Voice — see  voice. 

Past  Tenses — see  tenses  of  verbs. 
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Per  Cent,  Percent.  Both  forms  are  acceptable.  In  informal  English 
per  cent  is  frequently  substituted  for  "proportion"  or  "percentage" 
(A  large  per  cent  of  our  students  are  from  New  York) .  The  per  cent 
sign  (%)  is  used  after  numerals  only  (17%  BUT  seventeen  per 
cent) ,  and  not  even  then  by  some  publishing  houses. 

Perfect  Tenses — see  tenses  of  verbs. 

Period .  The  following  information  covers  the  principal  uses  of  periods : 

( 1 )  End  of  statement.  The  main  function  of  the  period  is  to  signal 
the  end  of  a  declarative  sentence.  It  is  also  used  at  the  end  of  mild 
requests  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  question  (see  question  mark)  . 

(2)  Abbreviations.  Periods  are  used  with  most  abbreviations  (Mon., 
Oct.,  Chas.,  Jr.,  Mr.,  Dr.,  i.e.,  ibid.,  Co.,  Rev.,  bldg.).  When  the 
abbreviation  is  very  common  and  consists  entirely  of  capital  let- 
ters, the  periods  are  usually  omitted  (USA,  USSR,  CIO,  FHA,  UN, 
FFA) .  Likewise,  they  are  not  used  with  the  abbreviations  for  chem- 
ical elements  (H2O,  MgS04,  H2SO4,  NaOH).  The  periods  are  also 
omitted  with  common  abbreviations  consisting  of  capital  letters 
and  regularly  pronounced  as  they  are  abbreviated  (UNESCO, 
NATO).  This  practice  is  colloquial  when  the  pronounceable  abbre- 
viation is  not  a  set  of  initials  but  the  shortened  form  of  a  single 
word,  as  in  the  following: 

My  prof  gave  me  a  math  exam  right  after  my  phys  ed  class. 

(3)  With  numbers.  Periods  are  used  to  separate  dollars  and  cents 
where  the  dollar  sign  ($)  appears  ($15.95,  $0.79).  Otherwise, 
periods  are  not  used  (79  cents,  194).  They  are  also  used  to  separate 
or  distinguish  a  whole  number  from  a  decimal  (.92,  2.7194, 
99.44%). 

(4)  Ellipsis  (see  ellipsis). 

(5)  With  other  punctuation  marks.  When  an  element  within  quota- 
tion marks  ends  a  sentence,  the  period  precedes  the  final  quotation 
mark. 

Lincoln   began   his  speech  with  the  words,  "Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago." 

Periods  are  dropped  at  the  end  of  parenthetical  sentences  and  at 
the  end  of  sentences  set  off  by  dashes. 
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His  entire  works  (they  are  now  being  published  in  collected  form) 
present  a  panoramic  view  of  the  theological  milieu  of  Puritan  New 
England. 

Maugham's  experience  in  hospitals — he  had  studied  to  be  a  doctor — 
taught  him  to  understand  the  degradation  that  accompanies  human 
suffering. 

Period  Fault.  The  use  of  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  non-sentence  is  called 
a  period  fault  (see  16a). 

Periodic  Sentence.  A  periodic  sentence  is  one  that  cannot  come  to  a 
successful  conclusion  before  its  end.  Subordinating  elements  must 
appear  before  the  main  clause  in  a  periodic  sentence  {see  16c). 
The  opposite  of  a  periodic  sentence  is  a  loose  sentence. 

Person.  As  a  grammatical  term  in  English,  person  refers  to  the  form 
which  pronouns  and  verbs  take  to  indicate  the  speaker,  the  person 
spoken  to,  the  person  spoken  about. 

FIRST  person:     /  am  going  away,  [speaker] 

SECOND  person:  You  are  going  away,  [person  spoken  to] 

THIRD  person  :    He  is  going  away,  [person  spoken  about] 

Personal  Pronouns.  Personal  pronouns  differentiate  among  first  person 
(speaker),  second  person  (person  spoken  to),  and  third  person 
(person  spoken  about).  First  person  plural  we  refers  to  more  than 
one  person,  including  the  speaker.  Personal  pronouns  appear  either 
as  singular  or  plural  in  any  of  three  cases:  subjective,  possessive, 
and  objective.  In  addition,  the  third  person  singular  pronoun  differ- 
entiates masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter. 


SUBJECTIVE 

POSSESSIVE 

OBJECTIVE 

SINGULAR: 

First  person: 

I 

my,  mine 

me 

Second  person 
Third  person: 

you 

he,  she,  it 

your,  yours 
his,  her,  hers,  its 

you 

him,  her,  it 

PLURAL: 

First  person: 

we 

our,  ours 

us 

Second  person 
Third  person : 

•  you 
they 

your,  yours 
their,  theirs 

you 
them 

Personification — see  figures  of  speech. 
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Phenomenon,  Phenomena.  The  plural  phenomena  is  frequently  mis- 
used for  the  singular  phenomenon. 

Phrase.  A  phrase  is  a  word  cluster  lacking  subject  and  predicate  but 
functioning  in  various  positions  within  the  sentence.  Phrases  are 
commonly  designated  as  participial,  gerund,  infinitive,  verb,  and 
prepositional. 

PARTICIPIAL:  The  fellow  opening  the  door  is  my  brother. 

gerund:  Writing  themes  can  be  difficult. 

INFINITIVE :  I  like  to  watch  the  animals. 

VERB :  Jane  will  be  elated  about  the  present. 

PREPOSITIONAL:  We  drove  to  the  movie. 

Plagiarism.  Plagiarism  involves  taking  material  written  or  spoken  by 
another  and  using  it  as  one's  own.  It  is,  of  course,  a  serious  offense 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  Either  of  the  following  practices 
constitutes  plagiarism:  (1)  to  copy  all  or  part  of  a  speech  or  paper 
from  the  manuscript  or  notes  of  another  student;  (2)  to  copy  in  a 
speech  or  paper,  without  giving  proper  credit  (see  24g,  24h),  all 
or  part  of  another  speech,  book,  magazine  or  newspaper  article,  or 
pamphlet. 

Plenty.  Plenty  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  intensifler  "very"  (The 
game  was  plenty  exciting).  This  usage  is  restricted  to  popular 
English. 

Plural  of  Nouns — see  noun. 

P.M. — see  A.M.,  P.M. 

Popular  English.  Primarily  the  spoken  language  of  the  least  educated 
(see  3c) . 

Possessive  Pronouns.  Possessive  pronouns  are  differentiated  from 
corresponding  determiners  by  their  position  in  the  sentence.  De- 
terminers appear  before  nouns;  possessive  pronouns  stand  inde- 
pendently. 


PREF/X 
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POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS 

DETERMINERS 

The  book  is  mine. 

This 

is  my  home 

yours 
his 

your 
his 

hers 

her 

its 

its 

ours 

our 

yours 
theirs 

your 
their 

isive  Case — see  case. 

Practicable,  Practical.  These  two  words  are  often  confused.  Practic- 
able should  be  applied  to  untested  but  feasible  schemes,  theories, 
or  plans  (Diplomats  are  searching  for  a  practicable  plan  for  world 
disarmament) .  Use  practical  in  all  other  contexts. 

Precis.  A  summary  or  abstract  {see  17). 

Predicate.  The  predicate  is  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  consists  of 
the  verb,  its  modifiers,  and  its  complements  (see  16b). 

Predicate  Adjective,  Predicate  Noun.  When  an  adjective  or  a  noun 
follows  a  linking  verb,  it  is  called  a  predicate  adjective  or  predicate 
noun. 

PREDICATE  adjective:  My  gun  is  quick. 
PREDICATE  NOUN:  Rousseau  was  a  philosopher. 

Prefix.  A  prefix  comes  before  a  root  word  and  modifies  its  meaning 
(un-  in  unhappy).  The  following  list  contains  the  most  common 
of  them: 


PREFIX 

MEANING 

EXAMPLES 

a- 

ab- 

ad- 

not,  without 
off,  away  from 
to, for 

atypical,  amoral 
abnormal,  a6sent 
ac?join,  ac?vocate 

anti- 

against,  opposed  to 

CTi^i-American,  antisocial 

com-  (con-) 
de- 

dis- 

with,  jointly 
deprive,  reverse, 
away  from,  prohibit 
reversal 

compromise,  condescend 
c?ehorn,  (febunk,  c?ebark,  debar 

Jisappear,  (disapprove 
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ex- 

out  of,  former 

in-  (im-) 

in,  on,  not 

mis- 

wrong 

non- 

not 

per- 

thorough,  utterly 

pre- 

prior  to 

pro- 

favor,  forward 

pseudo- 

false 

re- 

repetition 

semi- 

half,  partly 

sub- 

under 

trans- 

across 

ultra- 

excessive 

un- 

not,  reversal 

export,  ex-fighter 
intake,  imprison,  incomplete 
misfit,  miscalculate 
non-Catholic,  nonmagnetic 
perplex,  perdurable 
predestine,  prefix 
pro-Communist,  promotion 
p5e!«^onym,  p5eKC?o-scientist 
reprint,  recall 
semiyearly,  semiskilled 
submarme,  substandard 
^ronsplant,  transaction 
n/^ra-ambitious,  M/iramodern 
unable,  unbutton 


Preposition.  A  preposition  is  traditionally  defined  as  any  word  that 
relates  a  noun  or  noun  equivalent  to  some  other  sentence  part. 
Obviously,  this  statement  defines  more  than  prepositions.  For  in- 
stance, it  also  defines  conjunctions  {and  in  the  sentence  The  table 
and  the  chair  are  new  relates  the  noun  table  to  the  noun  chair) . 

Prepositions  are  best  defined  as  those  words  which  pattern  like 
with  in  the  context  the  man  with  the  child.  We  can  substitute  a  great 
many  words  for  with  in  this  context  {behind,  in  front  of,  next  to, 
back  of,  ahead  of,  by  the  side  of,  beyond,  before,  alongside,  apart 
from,  by,  in  place  of,  near) .  These  words  are  all  prepositions.  But 
so  are  a  great  many  others  that  do  not  fit  this  exact  context — for 
example,  betiveen,  from,  ivithin,  at,  under,  on.  To  see  why  these 
words  are  prepositions,  we  need  different  contexts: 

The  man  between  the  children 
from  Chicago 
within  the  building 
at  the  door 
under  the  car 
on  the  roof. 

Other  prepositions  may  be  found  in  still  different  contexts.  But  all 
prepositions,  as  we  may  note  from  the  sample  patterns,  regularly 
precede  nouns  (traditionally  called  the  objects  of  prepositions). 
Altogether  the  English  language  contains  approximately  70  prepo- 
sitions. 

Prepositional  Phrase — see  phrase. 
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Present  Tense — see  tenses  of  verbs. 

Principal  Parts  of  Verbs.  A  verb  has  three  principal  parts:  the  infin- 
itive [ivalk,  drink),  the  past  tense  form  (walked,  drank),  and  the 
past  participle  (ivalked,  drunk).  Most  verbs  in  our  language  are 
"weak"  or  "regular";  that  is,  they  change  to  the  past  tense  form 
and  to  the  past  participle  by  the  addition  of  -ed,  -d,  or  -t  to  the 
infinitive  (walk,  walked,  have  walked^) .  Less  than  a  hundred  of  our 
most  common  verbs,  however,  change  an  internal  vowel  to  form  the 
past  tense  and  the  past  participle  (drink,  drank,  have  drunk) .  These 
verbs  are  called  "strong"  or  "irregular." 

The  following  list,  composed  largely  of  irregular  verbs,  in- 
cludes most  of  the  verbs  which  give  us  difficulty: 


INFINITIVE 

PAST  TENSE 

PAST  PARTICIPLE 

arise 

arose 

arisen 

awake 

awaked,  awoke 

awaked,  awoke 

bear 

bore 

borne,  born 

(iee  BORN,  borne) 

bid  (offer) 

bid 

bid 

bid  (command) 

bade 

bidden 

bite 

bit 

bit,  bitten 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

burst 

burst 

burst 

catch 

caught 

caught 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

cling 

clung 

clung 

come 

came 

come 

dig 

dug 

dug 

dive 

dived,  dove 

dived 

do 

did 

done 

drag 

dragged 

dragged 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

dream 

dreamed,  dreamt 

dreamed,  dreamt 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

find 

found 

found 

flee 

fled 

fled 

fly 

flew 

flown 

forget 

forgot 

forgot,  forgotten 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 
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get 

got 

give 

gave 

go 

went 

grow 

grew 

hang 

hung,  hanged 

know 

knew 

lay 

laid 

lead 

led 

lend 

lent 

let 

let 

lie  (recline) 

lay 

lie  (speak  falsely) 

lied 

light 

lighted,  lit 

loan 

loaned 

lose 

lost 

pay  (debt) 

paid 

pay  (rope) 

payed 

plead 

pleaded 

prove 

proved 

raise 

raised 

ride 

rode 

ring 

rang,  rung 

rise 

rose 

run 

ran 

say 

said 

see 

saw 

set 

set 

shake 

shook 

shine 

shone,  shined 

show 

showed 

shrink 

shrank,  shrunk 

sing 

sang,  sung 

sink 

sank,  sunk 

sit 

sat 

slide 

slid 

sow 

sowed 

speak 

spoke 

spit 

spit,  spat 

spring 

sprang,  sprung 

stand 

stood 

steal 

stole 

sting 

stung 

stink 

stank,  stunk 

swim 

swam 

swmg 


swung 


got,  gotten 
given 
gone 
grown 
hung,  hanged 

(see  HANGED,  hung) 
known 
laid 
led 
lent 
let 
lain 
lied 

lighted,  lit 
loaned 
lost 
paid 
payed 
pleaded 
proved,  proven 
raised 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
run 
said 
seen 
set 

shaken 
shone,  shined 
shown,  showed 
shrunk,  shrunken 
sung 
sunk 
sat 

slid,  slidden 
sown,  sowed 
spoken 
spit,  spat 
sprung 
stood 
stolen 
stung 
stunk 
swum 
swung 


PRONOUNS 

take 

took 

taken 

tear 

tore 

torn 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

tread 

trod 

trodden,  trod 

tread  (tires  or  water) 

treaded 

treaded 

wake 

waked,  woke 

waked , woken 

wear 

wore 

worn 

weave 

wove,  weaved 

woven,  wove 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

write 

wrote 

written 
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Principal,  Principle.  These  two  words  are  often  confused.  Principal 
can  be  used  as  a  noun  or  an  adjective.  As  a  noun  it  means  "chief 
person"  or  "a  sum  of  money  drawing  interest"  (The  principal  of 
the  school  drew  interest  on  his  bank  principal).  As  an  adjective  it 
means  "chief,  most  important"  (His  principal  reason  for  coming 
was  that  he  enjoyed  our  company).  Principle  can  only  be  used  as  a 
noun,  and  it  means  "fundamental  truth  or  doctrine"  (Our  govern- 
ment is  based  on  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all) . 

Professor — see  abbreviations. 

Progressive  Tenses — see  tenses  of  verbs. 


Pronouns.  According  to  traditional  grammar,  pronouns  are  words  that 
stand  for  nouns  or  noun  equivalents.  But  just  as  the  traditional 
definitions  of  the  other  parts  of  speech  are  only  half  true,  so  also 
is  this  statement.  Pronouns  are  not  the  only  words  that  stand  for 
nouns.  Sometimes  other  nouns  stand  for  nouns  (we  call  these 
synonyms) ;  sometimes  adjectives  stand  for  nouns  (John  and  Joe 
are  identical  twins,  but  Joe  is  slightly  the  taller) . 

To  define  pronouns  realistically,  we  must  examine  their  sen- 
tence positions.  Basically,  pronouns  will  fit  as  substitutes  for  any 
proper  noun.  For  example,  we  may  replace  the  name  Betty  in  the 
context  Betty  ivorks  or  /  knoiv  Betty  with  any  number  of  pronouns 
(mine,  this,  either,  nothing,  each).  We  may  say,  therefore.,  that 
pronouns  are  substitute  words  for  nouns  when  they  occupy  the  same 
sentence  position  as  proper  nouns.  However,  they  do  not  pattern 
like  all  nouns.  For  instance,  the  word  house  used  in  a  sentence  re- 
quires a  signal  such  as  the.  Pronouns  require  no  signals. 
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We  should  also  recognize  the  fact  that  some  words  may  be  used 
as  pronouns  or  as  determiners  (in  traditional  grammar  a  pronoun 
used  as  a  determiner  is  called  a  pronominal  adjective) .  For  example, 
in  the  context  The  house  was  new,  we  can  substitute  his,  each,  their, 
one,  as  well  as  many  other  forms  for  the.  In  this  sentence  pattern, 
a  word  like  his  is  used  as  a  determiner,  signaling  the  appearance  of 
a  noun.  Technically,  it  is  not  a  pronoun. 

Pronouns  are  traditionally  divided  into  several  classes,  among 
them  demonstrative  pronouns,  indefinite  pronouns,  interrogative 
pronouns,  personal  pronouns,  and  relative  pronouns.  You  will  find 
these  classes  treated  individually  in  the  Reference  Index. 

Pronunciation.  The  combination  of  sound,  accent,  and  intonation  which 
forms  words.  Usage  determines  standard  pronunciations,  but  often 
there  are  several  standard  forms  [see  8d). 

Proper  Adjective — see  adjectives. 

Proper  Noun — see  nouns. 

Provincialism — see  localism. 

Punctuation.  The  following  marks  of  punctuation  are  discussed  in 
their  appropriate  alphabetical  position: 


Apostrophe 

(') 

Hyphen 

(■) 

Brackets 

([  ]) 

Parentheses 

(0) 

Colon 

(:) 

Period 

(.) 

Comma 

(,) 

Question  mark 

(?) 

Dash 

(-) 

Quotation  marks 

(") 

Ellipsis 

(...) 

Semicolon 

(;) 

Exclamation 

point 

(!) 

Underlining  (Italics) 

(     ) 

Question  Mark  {?).  The  question  mark  is  currently  used  in  the  follow- 
ing situations: 

(1)  To  mark  the  end  of  a  question.  It  is  not  used  after  indirect 
questions. 

Are  you  going  to  the  football  game? 

He  wanted  to  know  who  was  going  to  the  football  game. 

(2)  To  mark  the  end  of  requests.  However,  a  period  may  also  be 
used. 
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Will  you  please  give  your  home  phone  number  to  the  secretary? 
Will  you  please  give  your  home  phone  number  to  the  secretary. 

(3)  To  indicate  that  a  fact,  usually  a  date,  is  approximate  or  ques- 
tionable. 

John  Gower  (1325?-1408)  addressed  his  In  Praise  of  Peace  (1399?) 
to  Henry  IV. 

(4)  To  mark  the  end  of  a  quotation-question.  The  question  mark 
is  placed  inside  the  quotation  marks  when  only  the  quotation  is  a 
question,  outside  when  only  the  quoting  sentence  is  a  question,  in- 
side when  both  are  questions. 

He  asked,  "Can  you  repair  my  battery?" 

Did  he  say,  "Repair  my  battery"? 

Did  he  say,  "Can  you  repair  my  battery?" 

When  identification  follows  a  speaker's  question,  the  question  mark 
should  precede  the  identification. 

"What  are  you  doing  Saturday?"  he  asked  bluntly. 

Quotation.  Quotations  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  A  direct  quo- 
tation (see  also  quotation  marks)  records  the  exact  words  of  a 
speaker  or  writer.  An  indirect  quotation  paraphrases  or  summarizes 
his  words. 

DIRECT:      My  instructor  said,  "I  want  all  of  you  to  complete  the  English 

assignment." 
INDIRECT:  My  instructor  said  that  he  wanted  all  of  us  to  complete  the 

assignment. 

Quotation  Marks  (").  The  following  information  covers  the  principal 
uses  of  quotation  marks: 

(1)  Direct  quotations.  The  most  common  use  of  quotation  marks  is 
to  set  off  the  direct  words  of  another  speaker  or  writer  {see  also 
ELLIPSIS  and  brackets)  . 

"When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  of  life  are  taken  away,"  wrote  Ed- 
mund Burke,  "the  loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated." 

Burke  wrote  that  the  decay  of  traditional  opinions  is  accompanied  by 
a  loss  that  "cannot  possibly  be  estimated." 

"We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  liberty!"  the  speaker  shouted. 
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When  one  quotation  appears  within  another  quotation,  single  (') 
and  double  (")  quotation  marks  are  regularly  alternated. 

"We  must  never,"  said  the  candidate,  "forget  Abraham  Lincoln's 
description  of  American  democracy  as  a  government  'of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.'  " 

When  a  quotation  is  lengthy,  it  is  usually  indented  and  set  in  smaller 
type  (on  typewritten  manuscripts  indented  and  single  spaced). 
Quotation  marks  are  then  unnecessary. 

(2)  Titles.  The  titles  of  poems,  articles,  and  short  stories  are  reg- 
ularly put  in  quotation  marks  when  accompanied  by  the  title  of  the 
book  or  periodical  in  which  they  appeared  (see  also  titles). 

Marshall  Wingfield's  "Tennessee's  Mormon  Massacre"  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Quarterly. 

My  favorite  from  Nine  Short  Stories  is  "A  Perfect  Day  for  Bananafish." 

(3)  Words  as  ivords.  Sometimes  words  or  word-groups  are  treated, 
not  for  their  meaning,  but  as  words.  Formal  writers  italicize  these; 
informal  writers  generally  put  them  in  quotation  marks  (Young 
people  seldom  employ  the  word  "youth"  as  a  collective  noun) . 

(4)  Incongruous  usage.  Sometimes  formal  writers  use  a  word  which 
is  inappropriate  to  formal  English,  and  they  place  the  word  in 
quotation  marks  to  notify  the  reader  that  they  know  better.  This 
usage  tends  toward  affectation  and  should  generally  be  avoided  in 
student  papers. 

Though  Disraeli  handled  diplomatic  negotiations  with  stoical  dispas- 
sion,  he  was  always  a  "sucker"  for  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of  a 
Dickens  novel. 

(5)  With  other  punctuation  marks.  Question  marks  and  exclamation 
points  appear  either  inside  or  outside  of  quotation  marks,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  quotation.  When  the  quotation  itself  is  a 
question  or  an  exclamation,  they  appear  inside. 

"Do  you  like  spinach?"  she  said. 
She  said,  "Do  you  like  spinach?" 
"Get  out!"  he  shouted. 
He  shouted,  "Get  out!" 

When  the  total  sentence,  and  not  the  quotation,  is  a  question  or  an 
exclamation,  the  question  mark  and  the  exclamation  point  appear 
outside. 
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What  sort  of  a  person  would  say,  "I  ain't  got  no  money"? 
Yes,  I  did  hear  you  whisper,  "I'm  going  home"! 

Commas   and  periods  regularly  appear  within  quotation  marks 
whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  actual  quotation. 

Having  accused  the  defendant  of  "sordid  actions,"  the  district  attorney 
rested  his  case. 

Lincoln  began  his  memorable  speech  with  the  words,  "Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago." 

Semicolons  and  colons  appear  inside  quotation  marks  only  if  they 
belong  to  the  actual  quotation. 

The  President  said  he  would  like  to  have  had  "additional  facts";  never- 
theless, he  signed  the  bill  into  law. 

Raise,  Rise.  Raise  is  a  transitive  verb  used  principally  with  the  mean- 
ing "to  lift  something  up"  (I  raised  my  average;  I  raised  the  shade) . 
Rise  is  an  intransitive  verb  used  principally  with  the  meaning  "to 
stand  up"  (Let  us  all  rise  and  sing) . 

Rarely  ever.  Rarely  ever  is  contradictory;  use  rarely  in  writing. 

Reading  Rate.  Reading  rate  refers  to  the  number  of  words  a  person 
reads  per  minute.  To  determine  your  reading  rate  on  a  given  pas- 
sage, divide  the  number  of  seconds  into  the  number  of  words,  then 
multiply  by  60. 

Number  of  words 

X  60  ^  reading  rate  in  words  per  minute 

Number  of  seconds 

Taken  by  itself,  reading  rate  is  a  meaningless  term.  It  would 
be  better  to  read  at  300  words  per  minute  with  maximum  compre- 
hension than  to  read  at  800  words  per  minute  with  minimum  com- 
prehension. Also,  some  materials  can  and  ought  to  be  read  much 
more  rapidly  than  others.  These  factors  considered,  however,  the 
college  student  ought  to  be  able  to  read  material  of  average  difficulty 
(an  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  newspaper  editorial) 
at  250-275  words  per  minute.  The  student  who  reads  such  material 
at  less  than  200  words  per  minute  will  usually  experience  great 
difficulty  with  college  work. 
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Real.  Real  is  often  used  as  a  colloquial  substitute  for  the  intensifler 
"very"  (The  weather  was  real  rainy) . 

Reason  is  because,  Reason  is  that.  The  reason  is  because  is  a  redund- 
ant construction  often  found  in  popular  and  informal  English. 
Formal  English  substitutes  the  reason  is  that.  Both  constructions, 
however,  are  clumsy  and  can  be  avoided  by  recasting  the  sentence. 

ORIGINAL:  The  reason  he  lost  the  election  is  that  [not  is  because]  he 

neglected  the  farmers. 
RECAST:     He  lost  the  election  because  he  neglected  the  farmers. 

Redundant — see  deadwood. 

Reference  of  Pronouns.  Since  pronouns  are  words  that  function  gen- 
erally in  the  place  of  nouns,  their  meaning  is  vague  unless  they 
are  unmistakably  related  to  the  noun  or  nouns  for  which  they  stand. 
Every  pronoun  must  refer  clearly  to  its  antecedent;  if  it  does  not, 
the  sentence  in  which  it  appears  needs  revision.  For  example,  in  the 
sentence  The  British  and  the  Americans  joined  forces  after  they 
landed,  the  pronoun  they  could  refer  to  the  British,  to  the  Amer- 
icans, or  to  both.  Hence,  the  reference  of  the  pronoun  is  indefinite. 
A  pronoun  usually  agrees  in  person,  number,  and  gender  with  its 
antecedent  (for  a  full  discussion  of  agreement  between  the  pronoun 
and  its  antecedents,  see  16b) . 

References — see  bibliography. 

Referent.  The  object  or  the  person  to  which  a  concrete  word  refers 
(see  9a). 

Reflexive  Pronoun.  Reflexive  pronouns  perform  two  functions.  They 
may  serve  to  refer  the  action  of  the  verb  back  to  the  subject  (I 
dressed  myself) ;  or  they  may  serve  to  intensify  (I  myself  must  do 
the  job).  Reflexive  pronouns  should  not  be  confused  with  personal 
pronouns  used  as  subjects  (He  and  /  [not  he  and  myself]  drove 
to  Florida). 

Regard,  Regards — see  in  regard  to. 

Regardless — see  irregardless. 
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Relative  Clause.  Relative  clauses  are  clauses  that  may  be  introduced 
by  relative  pronouns  (The  horse  that  I  rode  is  in  the  bam) . 

Relative  Pronoun,  The  function  of  relative  pronouns  is  to  join  a  subor- 
dinate clause  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Within  a  clause  they  also 
act  as  nouns  (The  girl  who  made  the  "A"  is  the  class  president). 
The  following  are  common  relative  pronouns:  as,  that,  what,  what- 
ever, which,  whichever,  who,  whoever,  whom,  whomever,  whose. 
The  substitution  of  that  or  which  for  who  (the  girl  that  made  the 
"A"  is  the  class  president)  was  once  considered  undesirable  in 
formal  English.  Though  some  grammarians  still  proscribe  this  sub- 
stitution, it  is  now  found  commonly  on  all  levels  of  usage. 

Relative  pronouns  introducing  subordinate  clauses  are  fre- 
quently omitted  in  popular  and  informal  English  (We  thought 
[thati  we  could  trust  him) .  This  omission  occurs  less  frequently 
in  formal  English. 

Report.  An  account  of  a  person,  place,  or  occurrence  which  can  be 
verified  from  within  the  reporter's  extensional  world  (see  20a). 

Resonance.  As  a  term  applied  to  speaking,  resonance  refers  to  the 
modification  of  sounds  in  the  nasal  and  oral  cavities.  Full  resonance 
gives  rich  quality  to  spoken  sounds. 

Restrictive  and  Nonrestrictive  Modifiers.  A  restrictive  modifier  is  a 
phrase  or  clause  which  points  out  or  identifies  the  person  or  thing 
modified.  It  is  not  set  off  by  commas.  A  nonrestrictive  modifier  is 
a  phrase  or  clause  which  is  not  essential  to  point  out  or  identify  the 
person  or  thing  modified.  It  is  set  off  by  commas. 

RESTRICTIVE:  The  boy  who  lives  across  the  street  is  ill. 

NONRESTRICTIVE:  Tim  Mentor,  who  lives  across  the  street,  is  ill. 

The  correct  designation  (by  use  or  non-use  of  commas)  of  a 
restrictive  or  nonrestrictive  modifier  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
meaning  of  many  sentences.  The  sentences  in  the  following  pair 
differ  in  meaning. 

RESTRICTIVE:         All  the  men  who  worked  hard  were  given  a  bonus. 

[Only  those  who  worked  hard  got  it.] 
NONRESTRICTIVE:  All  the  men,  who  worked  hard,  were  given  a  bonus. 

[Everybody  worked  hard ;  everybody  got  the  bonus.] 
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Reverend — see  abbreviations. 

Rhetorical  Question.  The  rhetorical  question  is  one  which  elicits  no 
direct  answer  from  a  reader  or  listener  (Who  would  have  thought 
that  he  would  become  a  successful  rancher?).  The  communicator 
may  or  may  not  answer  his  own  rhetorical  question.  As  a  deliberate 
stylistic  device  the  rhetorical  question  appears  most  often  in  formal 
speeches.  Either  a  question  mark  or  a  period  may  be  used  as  final 
punctuation. 

Right.  Substituted  for  "very,"  right  is  a  localism  or  a  colloquialism 
(He  is  a  very  [not  right]  smart  child). 

Rise — see  raise,  rise. 

Roman  Nunnerals — see  numbers. 

Round — see  about,  around,  round. 

Run.  Run  as  a  substitute  for  "manage"  is  rapidly  achieving  status. 
It  is  considered  acceptable  in  informal  English. 

Run-on  Sentence.  Two  or  more  sentences  combined  without  connec- 
tives or  sufficient  punctuation  (see  comma  fault,  comma  splice 
and  16a). 

Said.  Said  is  often  used  as  a  stiff  substitute  for  "this,"  "that,"  and 
"these"  in  legal  English  (Four  witnesses  testified  on  behalf  of  Roger 
Williams,  the  defendant.  Nevertheless,  the  jury  declared  said  de- 
fendant guilty). 

Seasons.  The  seasons  of  the  year  are  not  capitalized. 

Seldom  ever.  In  writing,  use  seldom  (He  seldom  [not  seldom  ever] 
goes  on  vacation). 

Semantics.  Semantics  refers  to  a  study  of  the  meaning  of  words  and 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  meaning  of  words. 
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Semicolon  (;).  Semicolons  are  used  in  the  following  situations: 

(1)  Compound  sentences. 

(a)  To  separate  independent  clauses  (unless  they  are  very  short) 
when  no  connective  is  used. 

Shelley  was  much  more  than  a  writer  of  pretty  verses  about  skylarks; 
he  was  a  political  agitator  and  a  philosopher  of  the  first  rank. 

(b)  To  separate  independent  clauses  connected  by  a  conjunctive 
adverb  other  than  still  and  then- 

I  tugged  just  as  hard  as  I  was  able;  however,  I  could  not  lift  the  rock 
from  mother's  foot. 

(c)  To  separate  heavily  punctuated  independent  clauses,  even 
though  they  are  joined  by  a  conjunction. 

Several  instructors,  all  of  them  from  Harvard,  Princeton,  or  Yale,  have 
attempted  to  form  an  Ivy  League  club;  but  their  wives,  all  of  whom 
come  from  universities  in  the  Middle  West,  called  the  plan  snobbish, 
unnecessary,  and  impractical. 

(2)  Complicated  series.  To  separate  the  elements  in  a  series  when 
those  elements  have  commas  within  them. 

I  breakfasted  on  eggs,  toast,  and  coffee;  lunched  on  hot  dogs,  beans, 
and  milk;  dined  on  potatoes,  roast  beef,  carrots,  cake,  and  tea. 

The  three  scholarship  winners  were  Susan  Fry,  a  shy  education  major 
from  Nebraska;  John  Davis,  a  handsome  and  athletic  art  major  from 
Illinois;  and  Glenn  Bume,  a  hard-working  history  major  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Set,  Sit.  Set  is  principally  a  transitive  verb  used  with  the  meaning  "to 
place  something  in  position"  (I  set  the  platter  on  the  table).  Sit  is 
principally  an  intransitive  verb  used  with  the  meaning  "to  occupy 
a  seat"  (I  sit  down  to  breakfast  every  morning). 

Shall,  Will,  Should,  Would.  Will  and  would  are  generally  used  to 
express  future  and  conditional  action  in  all  persons.  The  traditional 
rule  that  shall  and  should  must  be  used  in  the  first  person  and  will 
and  would  in  the  second  and  third  is  simply  not  observed,  even  by 
educated  speakers  and  writers.  Shall  is  used  principally  to  express 
emphasis  (I  shall  return)  and  to  ask  questions  in  the  first  and  third 
persons  {Shall  I  turn  in  my  paper?). 
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The  distinction  between  should  and  would  is  rather  tenuous  in 
some  contexts.  In  formal  English,  however,  should  generally  con- 
veys the  notion  of  obligation  or  condition  (You  should  be  kind  to 
animals;  I  should  be  there  on  Tuesday  if  I  make  my  connections). 
Would  is  used  to  express  customary  action  or  a  wish  (They  would 
interrupt  continually;  I  would  prefer  to  eat  at  home). 

Shape.  The  word  shape  is  colloquial  when  used  as  a  substitute  for 
"condition." 

Shifted  Constructions.  Shifted  constructions  involve  a  lack  of  paral- 
lelism between  sentence  elements  which  should  stand  in  direct 
grammatical  relationship. 

shifted:  He  is  adept  at  winning  friends  and  how  to  influence  people. 
revised:  He  is  adept  at  winning  friends  and  influencing  people. 
shifted:  My  sister  writes  novels,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  be. 
REVISED:  My  sister  is  a  novelist,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  be. 
SHIFTED:  When  you  get  tired  and  hungry,  a  person  just  wants  to  quit 

working. 
REVISED:  When  you  get  tired  and  hungry,  you  just  want  to  quit  working. 

Should — see  shall,  will,  should,  would. 

Should  of — see  could  of,  might  of,  should  of,  would  of. 

Show  up.  Show  up  is  colloquial  when  used  as  a  substitute  for  "arrive" 
or  "expose."  Formal  English  eschews  these  usages  (He  will  arrive 
[not  show  up]  soon  to  expose  [not  show  wp]  the  confidence  man) . 

Sic.  Sic  is  the  Latin  word  for  "thus"  or  "so."  It  appears  only  in  formal 
writing,  and  there  only  within  quotations,  hence  in  brackets.  A 
writer  uses  sic  to  indicate  that  a  mistake  within  the  quoted  material 
is  not  his  own  ("Robert  E.  Lea  [sic]  surrendered  to  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  at  Appomattax  [sic]  on  April  9,  1965  [sic]"). 

Signal,  Symbol.  Signals  and  symbols  are  the  basic  units  of  communi- 
cation. A  signal  bears  a  direct  relation  to  its  object  (steam  is  a 
signal  that  water  is  boiling).  A  symbol  bears  an  indirect  relation 
to  its  object  or  idea;  in  other  words,  it  represents  something  (the 
word  steam  represents  the  physical  phenomenon  of  steam) .  Symbols 
are  variable,  signals  are  not  (for  a  full  discussion,  see  2a). 
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Simile — see  figures  of  speech. 

Simple  Sentence.  A  simple  sentence  is  one  that  consists  of  an  inde- 
pendent clause.  It  may  also  contain  any  number  of  modifying  words 
and  phrases  {see  16c). 

Site — see  cite,  site. 

Slang.  Originally,  slang  referred  to  the  special  language  of  criminals, 
and  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  unlawful  activities. 
Later  it  came  to  mean  tlie  language  of  specialized  occupations,  both 
legal  and  illegal.  We  now  refer  to  the  former  more  specifically  as 
cant,  to  the  latter  as  shoptalk,  argot,  or  jargon.  In  modern  usage, 
slang  is  a  generic  term  for  any  colloquial  language  consisting  of 
many  colorful  and  lively  words  and  marked  especially  by  original 
word  formations.  Slang  is  popular  English,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
bad  English.  At  its  best,  slang  is  energetic,  witty,  and  pungent 
{see  3c) . 

Slow,  Slowly.  In  popular  and  informal  English  the  adverbs  slow  and 
slowly  are  interchangeable  in  a  post-verbal  position  (Drive  slow 
[or  slowly]).  Used  before  the  verb,  the  standard  form  is  slowly 
(The  roulette  wheel  slowly  [not  slow]  came  to  a  stop).  Formal 
English  employs  slowly  in  both  positions. 

So.  In  popular  and  informal  English  so  has  found  general  acceptance 
in  purpose  clauses  (We  built  a  huge  fire  so  we  could  keep  warm) 
and  in  result  clauses  (It  began  to  snow,  so  we  built  a  fire).  Formal 
English  substitutes  so  that  in  purpose  clauses  (We  built  a  huge  fire 
so  that  we  could  keep  warm)  and  since  or  because  in  result  clauses 
{Because  [since]  it  began  to  snow,  we  built  a  fire). 

The  colloquial  use  of  so  as  an  intensifier  (I'm  50  happy;  I 
think  she  is  so  nice;  I  have  50  many  friends) ;  as  a  coordinating  con- 
junction {So  this  fellow  asked  me  for  a  date;  50  I  told  him  I  had 
one) ;  and  as  the  introductory  word  to  certain  questions  or  state- 
ments {So  what?  So  you  think  you're  smart?  So  he  is  rich)  are 
avoided  in  formal  English. 

Some.  In  colloquial  English  this  word  is  overused  as  a  vague  intensi- 
fier showing  approval  or  disapproval  (That  was  some  [good  or 
bad?]  party). 
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Some,  Someone,  Somebody — see  indefinite  pronouns. 

Some  time,  Sometime,  Sometimes.  These  three  expressions  are  often 
confused.  Sometime  refers  to  an  "unspecified  time"  (He  will  arrive 
sometime  around  seven  o'clock).  Some  time  refers  to  "duration" 
(We  sat  for  some  tim^  and  talked).  Sometimes  means  "occasion- 
ally" (He  visits  me  sometimes,  but  not  this  year). 

Sort  of — see  kind  of,  sort  of. 

Specie,  Species.  Used  for  the  meaning  "type"  or  "kind,"  species  is 
the  form  for  both  singular  and  plural.  Use  the  word  specie  only  to 
refer  to  coin. 


Spelling.  The  majority  of  student  misspellings  occur  with  300  words 
or  word-groups  recently  determined  by  Dean  Thomas  Clark  Pollock 
of  New  York  University.  These  words  and  word-groups  are  listed 
below.  They  are  followed  by  a  list  of  200  additional  words  or  word- 
groups  frequently  misspelled  by  college  students. 

THE  FIRST  100  MOST  FREQUENTLY  MISSPELLED 


1.  accommodate 

2.  achieve 

achievement 

3.  acquaint 

acquaintance 

4.  acquire 

5.  affect 

affective 

6.  all  right 

7.  among 

8.  analyze 

analysis 

9.  apparent 

10.  appear 

appearance 

11.  argument 

arguing 

12.  began 

begin 

beginner 

beginning 

13.  belief 
believe 

14.  benefit 
beneficial 
benefited 

15.  busy 
business 

16.  category 

17.  choose 
chose 
choice 

18.  comparative 

19.  conscientious 
conscience 

20.  conscious 

21.  consistent 
consistency 

22.  control 
controlled 
controlling 


23.  controversy 
controversial 

24.  criticism 
criticize 

25.  decision 
decided 

26.  definite 
definitely 
definition 
define 

27.  describe 
description 

28.  disastrous 

29.  effect 

30.  embarrass 

31.  environment 

32.  equipped 
equipment 

33.  exaggerate 

34.  excellent 
excellence 
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35.  exist 
existence 
existent 

36.  experience 

37.  explanation 

38.  fascinate 

39.  forty 
fourth 

40.  government 
governor 

41.  grammar 
grammatically 

42.  height 

43.  imagine 
imaginary 
imagination 

44.  immediate 
immediately 

45.  incident 
incidentally 

46.  intelligent 
intelligence 

47.  interest 

48.  interpret 
interpretation 

49.  its 
it's 

50.  led 

51.  loneliness 
lonely 

52.  lose 
losing 

53.  marriage 

54.  necessary 
unnecessary 

55.  Negro 
Negroes 

56.  noticeable 
noticing 


57.  occasion 

58.  occur 
occurred 
occurring 
occurrence 

59.  origin 
original 

60.  passed 
past 

61.  perform 
performance 

62.  personal 
personnel 

63.  possess 
possession 

64.  practical 

65.  precede 

66.  prefer 
preferred 

67.  prejudice 

68.  prepare 

69.  prevalent 

70.  principal 
principle 

71.  privilege 

72.  probably 

73.  proceed 
procedure 

74.  professor 
profession 

75.  prominent 

76.  psychology 
psychoanalysis 
psychopathic 
psychosomatic 

77.  pursue 

78.  really 
realize 


79.  receive 
receiving 

80.  recommend 

81.  referring 

82.  repetition 

83.  rhythm 

84.  sense 

85.  separate 
separation 

86.  shining 

87.  similar 

88.  studying 

89.  success 
succeed 
succession 

90.  surprise 

91.  than 
then 

92.  their 
there 
they're 

93.  thorough 

94.  tries 
tried 

95.  two 
too 
to 

96.  useful 
useless 
using 

97.  varies 
various 

98.  weather 
whether 

99.  woman 
100.  write 

writing 
writer 


THE  SECOND  100  MOST  FREQUENTLY  MISSPELLED 

1.  accept  2.  accident  4.  advice 
acceptance                            accidentally  advise 

acceptable  accidental  5.  aggressive 

accepting  3.  across 
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6.  approach 
approaches 

7.  article 

8.  athletic 
athlete 

9.  attended 
attendant 
attendance 

10.  author 
authority 
authoritative 

11.  basis 
basically 

12.  before 

13.  Britain 
Britannica 

14.  careless 
careful 

15.  carrying 
carried 
carries 
carrier 

16.  challenge 

17.  character 
characteristic 
characterized 

18.  coming 

19.  conceive 
conceivable 

20.  condemn 

21.  consider 
considerably 

22.  continuous 

23.  convenience 
convenient 

24.  curiosity 
curious 

25.  desire 
desirability 

26.  dependent 

27.  difference 
different 

28.  disappoint 

29.  disciple 
discipline 

30.  dominant 


predominant 

31.  efficient 
efficiency 

32.  entertain 

33.  exercise 

34.  extremely 

35.  familiar 

36.  finally 

37.  foreign 
foreigners 

38.  friend 
friendliness 

39.  fulfill 

40.  fundamental 
fundamentally 

41.  further 

42.  happiness 

43.  hero 
heroine 
heroic 
heroes 

44.  hindrance 

45.  humor 
humorist 
humorous 

46.  hypocrisy 
hypocrite 

47.  independent 
independence 

48.  influential 
influence 

49.  involve 

50.  knowledge 

51.  laboratory 

52.  leisure 
leisurely 

53.  liveliest 
livelihood 
liveliness 
lives 

54.  maintenance 

55.  mere 

56.  ninety 

57.  operate 

58.  opinion 

59.  opportunity 


60.  oppose 
opponent 

61.  optimism 

62.  paid 

63.  parallel 

64.  particular 

65.  permanent 

66.  permit 

67.  philosophy 

68.  physical 

69.  piece 

70.  planned 

71.  pleasant 

72.  possible 

73.  propaganda 
propagate 

74.  quantity 

75.  quiet 

76.  relieve 

77.  religion 

78.  response 

79.  ridicule 
ridiculous 

80.  satire 

81.  sergeant 

82.  significance 
83. speech 

84.  sponsor 

85.  subtle 

86.  summary 
summed 

87.  suppose 

88.  suppress 

89.  technique 

90.  temperament 

91.  therefore 

92.  together 

93.  transferred 

94.  undoubtedly 

95.  unusual 
unusually 

96.  villain 

97.  weird 

98.  where 

99.  whose 
100.  you're 
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THE  THmO  100  MOST  FREQUENTLY  MISSPELLED 


1.  accompanying 
accompanies 
accompanied 
accompaniment 

2.  accomplish 

3.  accustom 

4.  actually 
actuality 
actual 

5.  adolescence 
adolescent 

6.  against 

7.  amateur 

8.  amount 

9.  appreciate 
appreciation 

10.  appropriate 

11.  arouse 
arousing 

12.  attack 

13.  attitude 

14.  boundary 

15.  capital 
capitalism 

16.  certain 
certainly 

17.  chief 

18.  clothes 

19.  completely 

20.  counselor 
counsel 
council 

21.  curriculum 

22.  dealt 

23.  despair 

24.  disease 

25.  divide 

26.  divine 

27.  especially 

28.  excitable 

29.  expense 

30.  fallacy 

31.  fantasy 
fantasies 


32.  favorite 

33.  fictitious 

34.  financier 
financially 

35.  forward 

36.  guarantee 
guaranteed 

37.  guidance 
guiding 

38.  hear 
here 

39.  huge 

40.  ignorance 
ignorant 

41.  indispensable 

42.  intellect 

43.  interrupt 

44.  irrelevant 

45.  labor 
laborer 
laboriously 

46.  laid 

47.  later 

48.  length 
lengthening 

49.  license 

50.  luxury 

51.  magnificent 
magnificence 

52.  mathematics 

53.  meant 

54.  medieval 

55.  moral 
morale 
morally 

56.  narrative 

57.  naturally 

58.  noble 

59.  obstacle 

60.  peace 

61.  perceive 

62.  persistent 

63.  pertain 


64.  phase 

65.  playwright 

66.  political 
politician 

67.  primitive 

68.  regard 

69.  relative 

70.  remember 

71.  reminisce 

72.  represent 

73.  roommate 

74.  sacrifice 

75.  safety 

76.  satisfy 
satisfied 

77.  scene 

78.  schedule 

79.  seize 

80.  sentence 

81.  several 

82.  shepherd 

83.  simple 
simply 

84.  sophomore 

85.  source 

86.  story 
stories 

87.  straight 

88.  strength 

89.  strict 

90.  substantial 

91.  suspense 

92.  symbol 

93.  synonymous 

94.  tendency 

95.  them 
themselves 

96.  theory 
theories 

97.  tremendous 

98.  vacuum 

99.  view 
100.  whole 
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ADDITIONAL  200  FREQUENTLY  MISSPELLED 


1.  absence 

25.  apparatus 

2.  abundance 

26.  applies 

abundant 

applying 

3.  academy 

27.  approximate 

academic 

28.  area 

academically 

29.  arise 

4.  access 

arising 

accessible 

30.  arrange 

5.  acclaim 

arrangement 

6.  accurate 

31.  atheist 

accuracy 

32.  attempts 

accurately 

33.  audience 

7.  accuses 

34.  available 

accuser 

35.  bargain 

accusing 

36.  beauty 

8.  adequate 

beautiful 

adequately 

beautified 

9.  admit 

beauteous 

admission 

37.  becoming 

admittance 

become 

10.  advantageous 

38.  behavior 

advantage 

39.  bigger 

11.  advertising 

biggest 

advertisement 

40.  breathe 

advertiser 

41.  brilliant 

12.  afraid 

brilliance 

13.  aggravate 

42.  bury 

14.  alleviate 

buried 

15.  allotted 

burial 

allotment 

43.  calendar 

16.  allow 

44.  career 

allows 
allowed 

45.  cemetery 

46.  changing 
changeable 

17.  already 

18.  altar 

19.  altogether 
all  together 

20.  and 

47.  children 

48.  Christ 
Christian 

21.  another 

Christianity 

22.  annual 

4-9.  cigarette 

annually 

50.  cite 

23.  anticipate 

51.  commission 

24.  apology 

52.  committee 

apologized 

53.  commercial 

apologetically 

54.  communist 

55.  companies 

56.  compatible 

57.  competitive 
competitor 
competition 

58.  concede 

59.  concentrate 

60.  concern 

61.  confuse 
confusion 

62.  connote 
connotation 

63.  consequent 
consequently 

64.  contemporary 

65.  correlate 

66.  countries 

67.  create 

68.  cruel 
cruelty 
cruelly 

69.  deceive 

70.  destruction 

71.  detriment 

72.  devastating 

73.  device 

74.  difficult 

75.  dilemma 

76.  diligence 

77.  dining 

78.  discrimination 

79.  discuss 
discussion 

80.  disgusted 

81.  disillusioned 

82.  dissatisfied 
dissatisfaction 

83.  doesn't 

84.  dropped 

85.  due 

86.  during 

87.  eager 

88.  easily 

89.  eighth 
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90.  eliminate 

91.  emperor 

92.  emphasize 

93.  encourage 

94.  endeavor 

95.  enjoy 

96.  enough 

97.  enterprise 

98.  entertainment 

99.  entirely 

100.  entrance 

101.  escape 
escapade 

102.  etc. 

103.  every 
everything 

104.  evidently 

105.  except 

106.  experiment 

107.  families 

108.  fashions 

109.  field 

110.  gaiety 

111.  generally 

112.  genius 

113.  group 

114.  handled 

115.  happened 

116.  hoping 
hopeless 

117.  hospital 
hospitalization 

118.  hundred 

119.  hungry 
hunger 
hungrily 

120.  idea 
ideally 

121.  immense 

122.  importance 

123.  increase 

124.  indefinite 


125.  individual 
individually 

126.  industries 

127.  inevitable 

128.  influential 
influence 

129.  ingenious 

130.  ingredient 

131.  initiative 

132.  interfere 
interference 

133.  irresistible 

134.  irritable 

135.  jealousy 

136.  likely 
likeness 
likelihood 

137.  listener 

138.  literary 
literature 

139.  loose 

140.  loss 

141.  magazine 

142.  management 

143.  maneuver 

144.  manner 

145.  manufacturer 

146.  material 

147.  matter 

148.  maybe 

149.  mechanics 

150.  medicine 
medical 

151.  melancholy 

152.  methods 

153.  miniature 

154.  minutes 

155.  mischief 

156.  mysterious 

157.  numerous 

158.  off 


159.  omit 

160.  opposite 

161.  organization 

162.  pamphlets 

163.  parliament 

164.  paralyzed 

165.  peculiar 

166.  persuade 

167.  phenomenon 

168.  plausible 

169.  practice 

170.  presence 

171.  prestige 

172.  prisoners 

173.  prophecy 

174.  rebel 

175.  recognize 

176.  resources 

177.  restaurant 

178.  revealed 

179.  simile 

180.  since 

181.  sincerely 

182.  sociology 

183.  speaking 

184.  stabilization 

185.  stepped 

186.  stretch 

187.  stubborn 

188.  sufficient 

189.  surrounding 

190.  susceptible 

191.  swimming 

192.  those 

193.  thought 

194.  tomorrow 

195.  tragedy 

196.  tyranny 

197.  valuable 

198.  vengeance 

199.  warrant 

200.  vield 


Split  Infinitive.  The  split  infinitive  is  a  construction  in  which  a  word 
or  words  intervene  between  the  to  and  the  infinitive  (We  decided 
to  really  have  a  good  time  tonight).  Split  infinitives  are  usually 
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avoided  in  formal  English;  however,  on  some  occasions  split  in- 
finitives are  necessary  to  give  the  right  emphasis  to  the  adverbial 
modifier,  particularly  after  the  construction  in  order  (He  studied 
German  in  order  to  actually  read  Goethe  in  the  original) . 

Squinting  Modifier.  Another  term  for  "misrelated  modifier"  [see  mis- 
related  MODIFIER. 

Statement — see  declarative  sentence. 

Story.  A  story  is  a  narrative.  If  you  want  to  irritate  your  English  in- 
structor, call  an  essay  a  story. 

Stress.  Stress  refers  to  the  relative  force  or  intensity  that  we  apply  to 
the  pronunciation  of  syllables.  Throughout  the  history  of  English, 
sounds  have  been  very  much  influenced  by  principles  of  stress. 
One  important  sound  change,  for  example,  was  the  gradual  unstress- 
ing  of  final  syllables  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  inflectional  endings. 
In  Modern  English,  stress  plays  a  significant  part  in  differentiating 
the  meanings  of  certain  identical  words  (the  noun  re'cord  and  the 
verb  re'Cord').  Words  borrowed  from  other  languages  eventually 
tend  to  develop  stress  on  initial  syllables  in  line  with  the  general 
tendency  of  the  English  language.  For  instance,  in  Chaucer's  time 
the  French  loan  word  honour  was  given  stress  on  the  second  syllable 
(it  was  frequently  rhymed  with  your) ;  whereas  today  we  put  the 
stress  on  the  first  syllable.  The  chief  stress  of  a  word  is  usually 
marked  by  a  vertical  stroke  (')  immediately  following  the  stressed 
syllable. 

Strong  Verb,  Weak  Verb.  English  verbs  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  strong  verbs,  or  those  which  have  traditionally  formed  their 
past  tense  by  a  change  in  the  root  vowel  (ride — rode,  sing — sang, 
take — took),  and  weak  verbs,  or  those  which  form  their  past  tense 
and  past  participle  by  adding  -ed,  -d,  or  -t  (love — love^,  play — 
played,  think — thought,  like — like^) .  In  Modern  English  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  weak  verbs  from  strong  verbs.  For  example,  verbs 
like  teach — taught,  catch — caught,  bring — brought  are  in  reality 
weak  verbs,  even  though  they  seem  to  undergo  a  shift  of  the  root 
vowel.  We  need  not  inquire  into  the  historical  conditions  responsible 
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for  these  apparent  exceptions,  but  we  should  note  that  even  these 
verbs  follow  the  regular  pattern  by  adding  a  -t  to  the  formation  of 
the  past  tense.  For  the  listing  of  principal  parts  of  troublesome  verbs, 

see  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OF  VERBS. 

Subject.  Any  noun  or  noun  equivalent  which  controls  the  inflection  of 
the  verb  where  agreement  is  possible  {see  16b). 

The  subject  noun  may  be  replaced  by  a  pronoun  with  a  special 
subject  form — /,  he. 

Subjunctive  Mood — see  mood. 

Subordinate  Clause — see  clause. 

Subordinating  Conjunction.  Subordinating  conjunctions  are  those 
connectives  which  pattern  like  after  in  the  sentence  After  the  game 
was  over,  we  ate  dinner.  The  use  of  subordinating  conjunctions  as 
introductory  words  of  clauses  is  generally  a  sign  of  mature  writing. 
Some  of  the  more  common  subordinating  conjunctions  are  the 
following:  after,  although,  as,  because,  before,  if,  since,  though, 
till,  until,  unless,  when,  where,  while.  For  further  discussion  of 
subordinating  conjunctions  and  their  use  in  the  sentence,  see  16c. 

Subordination.  Subordination  is  an  arrangement  demonstrating  the 
dependence  of  one  part  on  a  larger  or  more  important  part  of  the 
whole  (for  sentence  subordination  see  16c;  for  subordination  of 
ideas  see  15c). 

Substantive.  A  noun,  or  any  word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  noun. 

Substantive  Clause.  Another  label  for  noun  clause  (see  noun  clause  ) . 

Such,  No  such  a.  Such  is  overused  as  an  intensifier  in  popular  Eng- 
lish (My  roommates  are  such  swell  girls).  It  is  also  overused  in 
military  and  business  jargon  {Such  personnel  as  have  been  granted 
leave  will  report  to  the  commanding  officer  for  such  instructions  as 
are  necessary). 

No  such  a  is  a  substitution  used  in  popular  English  for  the  in- 
formal and  formal  no  such. 
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Suffix.  A  suffix  follows  a  root  word  and  modifies  its  meaning  [-hood 
in  hojhood)  or  changes  its  part  of  speech  {-able  in  peaceafeZe) .  The 
following  list  contains  the  most  common  suffixes: 


SUFFIX 


MEANING 


-able,  -ible  ability,  likelihood 

-ance,  -ence,  -ancy,  -ency     act,  state,  or  quality  of 


EXAMPLES 

teachfflfcZe,  convertifcZe 
attendance,  inference, 
buoyancy,  tendency 
afEectionaie,  actuate 
hoxedom,  iieedom 
bearded,  knightecf 
profiteer,  poetess 
sweeten,  golden 
teacher,  employer 
trickery,  fishery 
purposeful,  thoughtful 
beauti/y,  simpli/y 
bachelorAoorf,  motherAooff 
poetic,  economicaZ 
justice,  cowardice 
childis/i,  ioolish 
Communism,  realism 
Communist,  realist 
corrective,  destructive 
legalize,  merchandise 
motherZess,  regard/ess 
childZiAe,  lifeZiAe 
gladZy,  hourZy 
refreshment,  argument 
darkness,  kindness 
governor,  actor 
joyous,  zealous 
friendship,  partisansZiip 
compulsion,  protection 
frauduZent,  viruZent 


Superlative — see  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Sure.  Sure  as  an  adverb  is  overused  as  an  intensifier  in  colloquial 
English  (That  chicken  dinner  was  sure  good) . 

Suspicion.  Suspicion,  a  noun  used  in  popular,  informal,  and  formal 
English,  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  verb  "suspect"  (I  suspect 
[not  suspicion]  him  to  be  guilty). 


-ate 

having,  to  make 

•dom 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-ed 

having 

-eer,  -ess 

doer,  one  who 

-en 

having,  to  make 

-er 

doer,  one  who 

-ery 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-ful 

full  of 

-fy 

having,  to  make 

-hood 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-ic,  -ical 

resembling 

-ice 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-ish 

resembling 

-ism 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-ist 

doer,  one  who 

-ive 

having 

-ize,  -ise 

having,  to  make 

-less 

without 

-like 

resembling 

-ly 

resembling,  per 

-ment 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-ness 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-or 

doer,  one  who 

-ous 

full  of 

-ship 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-sion,  -tion 

act,  state,  or  quality  of 

-ulent 

full  of 
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Syllogism.  A  form  of  deductive  argument  consisting  of  three  state- 
ments, each  related  to  the  other  and  labeled  in  the  order  of  their 
progression,  the  major  premise,  the  minor  premise,  and  the  con- 
clusion {see  29d) . 

Major  premise:  All  men  are  mortal. 
Minor  premise:  Socrates  is  a  man. 
Conclusion:        Socrates  is  mortal. 

Symbol— see  signal,  symbol. 

Synecdoche — see  figures  of  speech. 

Synonym.  A  word  with  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  another  (see  9, 
introduction). 

Syntax.  Syntax  refers  to  the  relationship  of  words  in  a  statement.  Eng- 
lish syntax  depends  largely  on  two  means  of  showing  word  rela- 
tionships: the  use  of  function  words  {of,  and,  their)  and  word 
order.  Over  the  course  of  its  development,  English  has  come  to  rely 
much  more  upon  these  types  of  word  relationships  to  convey  mean- 
ing in  a  sentence  than  it  has  on  variations  of  word  forms  (such  as 
special  case  forms  of  nouns  or  articles). 

Teach — see  learn,  teach. 

Tenses  of  Verbs.  One  important  function  of  the  verb  in  the  English 
sentence  is  to  make  distinctions  in  time.  For  this  purpose,  a  verb 
may  be  used  in  any  of  various  tenses.  Since  English  is  an  analytic 
language,  or  one  that  makes  few  internal  distinctions  among  words 
to  specify  their  functions,  the  formal  tenses  in  English  are  few.  The 
labels  of  tenses,  moreover,  are  sometimes  misleading.  For  example, 
a  word  may  be  used  in  what  is  structurally  the  present  tense  to 
indicate  future  action  (We  arrive  at  six  this  evening) . 

The  tenses  in  English  are  formed  by  three  methods :  ( 1 )  Verbs 
may  add  inflectional  signals  (the  vowel  shift  in  sing — sang  to 
differentiate  the  present  and  past  tenses;  the  addition  of  -ed,  -d,  or  -t 
to  the  infinitive  to  form  the  past  tense) .  (2)  A  verb  may  be  combined 
with  another  verb  or  adverb  into  a  phrase  {shall  go,  about  to  go, 
going  to  go  to  denote  future  action) .  (3)  The  first  two  methods  may 
be  employed  together  {had  done,  could  have  seen,  might  have  been, 
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is  about  to  be  going) .  The  most  common  tense  formations  in  English 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


ACTIVE  VOICE 

PASSIVE  VOICE 

Present  tense 

I  tell 

I  am  telling 

I  do  teU 

I  am  told 

I  am  being  told 

Past  tense 

I  told 

I  was  telling 

IdidteU 

I  was  told 

I  was  being  told 

Perfect  tense 

I  have  told 

I  have  been  telling 

I  have  been  told 

Past  perfect  tense 

I  had  told 

I  had  been  telling 

I  had  been  told 

Future  tense 

I  will  (shall,  am  about 

I  will  (shall,  am  al 

Future  perfect  tense 


to,  am  going  to)  tell  am  going  to)   be  told 

I  wiU  (shall,  am  about 
to,  am  going  to)  be 
telling 

I  will  (shall)  have  told     I  will    (shall)    have  been 

told 
I  will  (shall)  have  been 
telling 


To  distinguish  among  the  uses  of  these  tenses  is  no  easy  task, 
yet  a  few  distinctions  are  basic.  For  example,  the  simple  present 
tense  is  generally  used  to  express  repeated  action.  (I  play  ball  every 
Tuesday  afternoon)  or  action  that  is  considered  without  reference 
to  any  specific  time  (Gasoline  15  a  fuel) .  Acts  which  refer  to  present 
time  are  usually  expressed  by  means  of  a  progressive  phrase  (or  a 
form  of  the  auxiliary  to  be,  together  with  the  present  participle  of 
the  verb),  as  in  /  am  going  now. 

Past  action  may  be  stated  by  three  different  tenses  and  a  variety 
of  forms.  The  simple  and  progressive  past  tenses  express  actions 
that  were  completed  in  the  past  ( I  worked  yesterday ;  I  was  working 
yesterday).  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  action  that  con- 
tinues up  to  the  present  moment  (I  have  worked  on  that  project  since 
morning;  I  have  been  working  all  day).  The  past  perfect  refers  to 
action  that  occurred  before  another  action  or  point  of  time  in  the 
past  (I  had  been  working  regularly  before  my  illness). 
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Variations  in  future  concepts  are  indicated  almost  entirely  by 
the  phrases  chosen  to  express  the  future  tense.  I  am  about  to  go 
expresses  immediacy.  /  will  go  may  show  determination  if  will 
receives  the  primary  sentence  stress.  If  not,  the  form  is  often  con- 
tracted, as  in  I'll  go.  Contracted  forms  are  likely  to  express  no  more 
than  intent  to  act. 

The  consistent  use  of  tenses  is  one  mark  of  effective  writing. 
To  shift  from  past  perfect  to  simple  past  or  from  past  to  present 
without  a  special  reason  often  misleads  the  reader.  For  a  discussion 
of  consistency  in  tenses,  see  16b. 

Terrific.  This  word  is  overused  as  a  loose  intensifier  showing  approval 
(He  made  terrific  grades  last  term) . 

Than — see  then,  than. 

That  there,  This  here.  These  are  redundant  constructions  used  only 
in  popular  English.  That  and  this  suffice. 

That,  This.  That  and  this  as  relative  pronouns  are  frequently  used  in 
popular  and  informal  English  as  lazy  transitions  to  refer  to  entire 
ideas  rather  than  to  specific  antecedents  (My  roommate  continued 
to  make  noise  while  I  studied.  That  [or  this]  was  one  of  the  things 
I  disliked  about  dormitory  life). 

That,  Who,  Which — see  relative  pronoun. 

Then,  Than.  Then  and  than  are  frequently  confused  in  written  English 
because  they  are  pronounced  similarly.  However,  their  usages 
differ:  then  is  used  as  a  time  modifier;  than  is  used  for  comparison 
or  contrast. 

We  saw  Radio  City,  and  then  we  went  to  the  Empire  State  Building. 
Alaska  is  a  larger  state  than  Texas. 

There  is,  There  are.  The  expressions  there  is  and  there  are  are  form- 
ulas which  delay  the  occurrence  of  the  subject  in  a  sentence. 
Verbs  in  such  sentences  agree  with  the  real  subject  {There  are  too 
many  papers  assigned  in  this  course).  Usage  of  there  is  and  there 
are  should  be  checked  for  redundancy.  Often  these  expressions  can 
be  omitted  with  no  loss  of  meaning  to  the  sentence  (Too  many 
papers  are  assigned  in  this  course) . 
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They.  In  colloquial  English  they  is  often  used  to  refer  to  a  vague  ante- 
cedent (They  say  smoking  causes  cancer) .  It  is  usually  wise  to  avoid 
this  usage  in  writing. 

Thing.  Often  the  noun  thing  is  too  vague.  Wherever  possible  replace 
it  with  a  more  specific  word. 

This — see  that,  this. 

This  here. — see  that  there,  this  here. 

Though — see  although. 

Till  [Til],  Until,  Till  ['til]  is  a  variant  form  of  until.  In  popular  and 
formal  English  these  two  words  are  interchangeable.  Formal  Eng- 
lish still  prefers  until.  'Til  is  now  rarely  found  except  in  poetry. 

Timbre.  Timbre  is  a  word  used  to  describe  the  quality  of  a  voice. 
Softness,  stridency,  harshness,  and  smoothness  are  all  differ- 
ences in  timbre. 

Titles.  The  following  information  covers  the  current  handling  of  titles. 
It  should  be  noted,  in  addition,  that  most  newspapers  and  some 
magazines  do  not  use  italic  type;  instead,  they  use  quotation  marks 
or  capital  letters  for  all  titles. 

(1)  Capitalization.  Regular  practice  is  to  capitalize  the  first  and 
last  words  and  every  other  word  within  the  title  except  articles,  con- 
junctions, and  prepositions  with  fewer  than  five  letters. 

Across  the  River  and  into  the  Trees 

A  Land  Without  God 

How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People 

The  Moon  Is  Down 

(2)  Italics.  The  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  newspapers, 
volumes  of  poetry,  radio  and  television  series,  movies,  and  dramatic 
productions  appear  regularly  in  italics. 

Senator  Douglas  quoted  from  Adlai  Stevenson's  This  I  Think,  on  Meet 
the  Press. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  [oR  New  York  Times]  re- 
ferred to  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  [oR  The  Atkintic]. 
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The  movie  Gone  with  the  Wind  is  every  bit  as  long  as  an  Elizabethan 

production  of  Hamlet. 

Thomas  Hardy's  Poems  of  the  Past  and  Present  appeared  in  1901. 

(3)  Quotation  marks.  The  titles  of  poems,  articles,  and  short  stories 
regularly  appear  in  quotation  marks  when  accompapied  by  the  title 
of  the  book  or  periodical  in  which  they  appeared.  Otherwise,  they 
are  often  italicized. 

Tennyson's  "Mariana"  first  appeared  in  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical. 

BUT:     Tennyson's  Mariana  [oR  "Mariana"]  uses  vowel  sounds  skillfully. 
I  read  Salinger's  "Zooey"  in  the  A'e;*;  Yorker. 

BUT:     In  Zooey  [oR  "Zooey"]  Salinger  ties  several  of  his  earlier  stories  to- 
together. 

Too.  When  used  to  mean  "also,"  too  is  set  off  by  commas  when  it 
appears  at  the ^leginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  (We,  too. 
thought  the  speaker  was  excellent).  The  comma  is  occasionally 
used  when  too  appears  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  (I  will  eat  [,]  too). 

Topic  Sentence.  The  sentence  that  focuses  the  reader's  attention  upon 
the  unifying  idea  of  a  paragraph  (^ee  14a). 

Toward,  Towards.  These  forms  are  interchangeable. 

Transitive  Verb — see  intransitive  verb. 

Trite — see  cliche',  trite. 

Try  to,  Try  and.  The  colloquial  try  and  should  not  be  substituted  for 
try  to  in  writing  ( Try  to  [not  try  and]  do  your  assignment  on  time) . 

Underlining  ( ) — see  italics. 

Uninterested — see  disinterested,  uninterested. 

Unique.  Formal  English  recognizes  only  the  meaning  "single"  or  "un- 
equaled."  Therefore,  we  cannot  logically  speak  of  a  "more  unique" 
or  "most  unique"  thing.  In  popular  and  informal  English,  however, 
unique  has  taken  on  the  meaning  "odd"  or  "unusual"  and  may  be 
used  with  "more"  and  "most." 
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Unquote,  End  of  Quotation,  End  Quote.  Some  speakers  signal  the 
end  of  a  quoted  passage  by  vocal  inflection.  Others,  to  avoid  possible 
confusion,  employ  the  terms  unquote,  end  of  quotation,  or  end 
quote.  This  usage  is  generally  restricted  to  legal  and  other  formal 
speaking  situations.  The  writer  obviously  has  no  need  for  these 
terms,  for  he  signals  the  end  of  quoted  material  with  quotation 
marks. 

Until — see  till  ['til],  until. 

Verb.  The  verb  is  for  two  reasons  the  most  difficult  of  the  parts  of 
speech  in  English.  First,  verbs  retain  more  inflectional  signals  than 
the  other  parts  of  speech.  Second,  the  term  verb,  unlike  any  other 
label  for  the  parts  of  speech,  refers  not  only  to  an  isolated  group 
of  words  but  also  to  a  particular  sentence  function.  When  we  identify 
a  noun,  we  deal  with  the  characteristics  of  one  group  of  words  that 
may  assume  any  number  of  sentence  functions ;  nouns  may  be  sub- 
jects, objects,  predicate  nominatives.  But  verbs  are  reserved  for 
only  one  position  in  the  sentence,  the  predicate.  Since  the  distinction 
between  verb  and  predicate  is  discussed  at  length  elsewhere  in  this 
book  {see  especially  16b),  this  article  will  merely  review  some  of 
the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  verb  as  a  part  of  speech. 

In  traditional  parlance,  verbs  are  said  to  have  the  meaning  of 
action  or  being.  Actually,  however,  verbs  by  themselves  do  not 
always  convey  these  concepts.  For  example,  in  the  sentence  Stviftly 
the  train  disappeared  from  sight,  the  concept  of  action  is  carried 
almost  entirely  by  the  adverb  swiftly.  Hence,  verbs  must  be  defined 
by  some  trait  other  than  the  meanings  that  they  carry  in  a  sentence. 

One  way  to  define  them  is  to  describe  their  positions  in  sen- 
tences. Only  verbs  are  capable  of  filling  the  blanks  in  the  following 
sentences : 

The  man 

He it. 


Thething[s] good. 

It -_. 

To  fill  these  blanks  we  may  use  a  number  of  forms  of  a  great  many 
verbs :  accept,  act,  ambulate,  appreciate,  attribute,  awake,  begin,  be- 
rate, bring,  carry,  choose,  cry,  demand,  discharge,  drink,  erase, 
evoke,  feel,  fester,  fry,  gesticulate,  go,  grab,  hail,  hamper,  harbor,         i 
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idle,  invite,  level,  like,  love.  Of  course,  not  all  of  these  verbs  fit  every 
one  of  the  blanks  provided  (the  relationship  between  these  patterns 
and  verb  types  is  discussed  in  16b).  But  we  can  be  sure  that  only 
verbs  will  fill  the  blank  positions. 

If  we  examine  again  the  blank  spaces  in  these  sentences,  we 
shall  note  that  many  verbs  must  be  changed  in  form  to  fill  them.  We 
cannot  say  The  man  appreciate,  nor  can  we  say  It  idle.  We  could, 
however,  say  The  man  appreciates,  it  idled,  he  was  gesticulating, 
the  thing  would  have  felt  good.  These  changes  of  forms  and  additions 
of  words  are  essential  characteristics  of  verbs.  They  are  the  struc- 
tural signals  by  which  we  traditionally  identify  the  time,  condition, 
duration,  emphasis,  and  application  of  the  concept  expressed  by  the 
verb.  In  other  parts  of  this  Reference  Index  you  will  find  the  more 
technical  terms  that  grammarians  apply  to  these  structural  signals 
(among  them  tense,  voice,  mood,  person,  and  number). 

Verbal — see  ORAL,  verbal. 

Video,  TV.  These  fornjs  are  now  accepted  on  all  but  the  most  formal 
levels  of  usage. 

Vocabulary.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Modern  English 
is  its  huge  stock  of  words,  accumulated  over  the  fifteen  hundred 
years  of  its  history  and  derived  from  virtually  every  well-known 
language  in  the  world.  The  assimilation  of  foreign  words  into  the 
English  vocabulary  began  when  the  very  first  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes  mingled  with  the  native  Celts  in  England.  Thereafter  the 
language  was  modified  by  the  Latin  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
brought  to  England  in  597  A.D. ;  the  Old  Norse  of  the  Viking  in- 
vaders; and  the  French  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders.  In  more 
modern  times  the  Italians,  Dutch,  Germans,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  even  the  Persians,  Chinese,  and  American  Indians  have  had 
their  distinctive  influences  on  our  word  stock  because  of  commercial 
intercourse  and  cultural  interrelationships.  Even  a  hasty  glance  at 
our  modern  vocabulary  will  reveal  our  indebtedness  to  languages, 
living  and  dead,  from  areas  all  over  the  world. 

Not  only  has  the  English  language  borrowed  words  from 
foreign  languages,  but  it  has  also  re-borrowed  a  great  many  to  add 
even  more  to  the  intricacies  of  its  vocabulary.  Modern  English  con- 
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tains  numerous  doublets,  or  pairs  of  words  slightly  different  in 
form,  that  ultimately  came  from  the  same  source.  Today  a  channel 
is  not  necessarily  a  canal,  yet  there  was  a  time  when  these  two  words 
were  identical.  Actually,  channel  is  the  older  of  the  two,  derived 
from  Old  French  chanel  and  borrowed  during  the  Middle  English 
period.  At  a  later  time  we  borrowed  the  word  again,  only  this  time 
from  the  Modern  French  canal  and  with  a  more  specialized  mean- 
ing. By  the  same  sort  of  re-borrowing  we  differentiate  jealous  and 
zealous,  sure  and  secure,  native  and  naive,  chattel  and  cattle,  guard 
and  ward. 

English  has  also  increased  its  word  stock  by  borrowing  cognates 
from  other  languages.  Cognate  means  "born  together"  and  refers  to 
those  words  of  related  languages  which  descended  from  a  common 
primitive  stem.  The  English  word  tooth  is  cognate  to  German  Zahn 
and  Latin  dens,  all  of  which  have  come  from  an  Indo-European 
form  reconstructed  by  comparative  linguists  as  dant  or  adant.  Today 
we  have  not  only  the  native  form  tooth  in  our  vocabulary,  but  also 
such  borrowed  forms  of  the  Latin  cognate  as  dentist,  dentiirice,  and 
dental.  The  cognate  stem  is  also  found  in  dandelion  (through  the 
French  dent-de-lion  or  "tooth  of  the  lion"),  indent,  and  mastodon 
(through  Greek  mastos  meaning  "breast"  and  odontos  meaning 
"tooth") .  We  can  similarly  explain  as  cognates  such  words  as  teach 
and  educate,  kneel  and  genuflect,  guest  and  host,  yard  and  garden, 
and  ten  and  decimal.  Even  from  this  short  list  we  can  see  that  some 
cognate  forms  have  developed  entirely  different  meanings  (guest 
and  host),  while  others  are  still  synonymous  (teach  and  educate). 

Although  borrowing  from  foreign  languages  represents  an 
important  source  of  new  words  in  our  language,  it  is  not  the  only 
means  of  vocabulary  growth.  Many  of  our  words  have  acquired 
new  meanings  as  a  result  of  certain  natural  changes  which  are  at 
work  in  any  living  language.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
of  these  changes: 

(1)  Generalization.  Certain  of  our  words  at  first  had  much 
more  limited  meanings  than  they  do  today.  Whenever  we  extend 
the  meaning  of  one  word  to  describe  more  objects,  ideas,  or  actions, 
or  whenever  we  use  a  word  in  a  new  sentence  function,  we  auto- 
matically generalize  its  meaning.  Some  of  our  more  common  names 
for  appliances  and  products  were  once  trade  names.  Frigidaire  as 
a  synonym  of  refrigerator,  or  such  common  terms  as  cellophane, 
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victrola,  and  cinemascope  are  good  illustrations  of  generalization 
from  trade  names  to  common  nouns.  Similarly,  such  words  as 
boycott,  sandwich,  and  quisling  are  generalizations  of  proper  names. 
Father  was  originally  only  a  noun,  but  over  the  course  of  years  it 
has  become  generalized  to  function  as  a  verb  as  well. 

(2)  Specialization.  When  word  meanings  are  restricted  or 
narrowed,  specialization  has  taken  place.  Originally,  shrimp  was 
a  verb  with  much  the  same  meaning  as  shrink.  But  in  time  shrimp 
came  to  be  used  as  a  noun  referring  to  a  small  shellfish.  Similarly, 
the  word  bower  once  meant  "any  chamber"  in  the  house,  but  in 
later  times  it  came  to  refer  primarily  to  the  "bedchamber"  or 
"boudoir." 

(3)  Degeneration.  Words  degenerate  when  they  develop  un- 
favorable meanings.  At  one  time  a  homely  churl  would  not  have 
been  regarded  "an  ugly  clout,"  as  he  might  in  America  today.  In- 
stead, he  would  have  been  taken  for  a  "humble,  or  homeloving 
freeman." 

(4)  Elevation.  Other  words  have  developed  favorable  mean- 
ings. For  example,  in  Chaucer's  day  a  parent  who  called  his  child 
a  nice  boy  was  really  reprimanding  him,  for  he  actually  meant 
"foolish  knave." 

The  English  word  stock  has  also  been  altered  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  old  words  and  the  forming  of  new  words.  Many  Old  English 
words  dropped  from  usage,  as  synonyms  from  other  languages  re- 
placed them.  And  even  some  of  the  replacements  failed  to  last.  New 
words  gain  daily  admission  to  our  language,  though  they  employ 
different  means  of  entry.  Some  are  imports,  such  as  savoir-faire 
from  French  and  blitzkrieg  from  German.  Some  are  established 
when  two  words  are  blended,  as  in  cinemactress — a  creation  of  the 
editors  of  Time — brunch,  cheeseburger,  or  motel.  Some  have  been 
formed  through  misunderstanding  of  foreign  pronunciations,  as  the 
word  hoosegow,  based  on  the  Spanish  word  juzgado  (pronounced 
hoosgahdho)  which  no  doubt  found  frequent  application  on  our 
Western  frontier.  Some  words,  like  picnic,  sad  sack,  hub-bub,  or 
heebie-jeebies,  are  simply  the  products  of  sound-repetition,  or  more 
technically  reduplication,  an  age-old  principle  from  which  we  have 
undoubtedly  inherited  such  words  as  mama,  papa,  and  baby.  Fin- 
ally, there  are  those  words  which  use  the  back  door  of  slang  to 
enter  the  world  of  daily  communication.  Such  words  as  pal,  swag, 
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gams,  yokel,  and  nix  came  to  us  from  the  dark  paths  of  the  Vic- 
torian underworld. 

Voice.  The  term  voice,  in  its  grammatical  sense,  refers  to  a  particular 
use  of  verbs.  English  has  an  active  voice  (I  see,  he  assigns,  they 
neglect)  and  a  passive  voice  (I  am  seen,  he  15  assigned,  they  are 
neglected) .  Active  voice  constructions  occur  in  sentences  where  the 
subject  is  the  performer  or  initiator  of  an  action;  passive  voice  con- 
structions occur  in  sentences  where  the  subject  is  the  receiver  or 
the  goal  of  an  action: 

ACTIVE:  Cynthia  is  neglecting  her  assignments. 

The  policeman  arrested  my  brother  for  speeding. 
Smith  won  the  election. 

PASSIVE:  The  assignments  have  been  neglected  by  Cynthia. 

My  brother  ivas  arrested  by  the  policeman  for  speeding. 
The  election  was  won  by  Smith. 

Passive  voice  constructions  are  used  in  all  tenses.  They  usually 
consist  of  a  form  of  the  verb  to  be  and  the  past  participle,  although 
in  popular  and  informal  English  get  is  sometimes  substituted  for  be 
(My  brother  got  arrested) . 

The  passive  voice  occurs  less  frequently  in  good  writing  than 
does  the  active  voice.  In  some  situations,  however,  its  use  is  neces- 
sary or  practical: 

( 1 )  When  the  performer  of  an  action  is  not  known  to  the  communi- 
cator (He  was  shot  in  the  war.  The  letter  was  not  properly  ad- 
dressed). 

(2)  When  the  word  receiving  the  action  is  more  important  in  the 
mind  of  the  communicator  than  the  word  indicating  the  performer 
of  the  action  (The  printing  press  was  invented  by  Gutenberg.  A 
verdict  of  "guilty"  was  rendered  by  the  jury). 

(3)  When  the  communicator  wishes  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the 
performer  of  an  action  (The  request  for  another  hearing  has  been 
denied.  Checks  will  not  be  cashed). 

For  a  discussion  of  the  ineffective  use  of  passive  constructions, 
see  16b. 

Vulgate  English.  This  term  is  used  by  some  grammarians  to  describe 
the  level  of  usage  which  in  this  book  is  called  popular  English. 
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Wait  for,  Wait  on.  Wait  on,  which  means  "serve"  in  formal  English, 
is  also  a  localism  meaning  "wait  for."  It  should  not  be  substituted 
in  writing,  for  the  idiom  wait  for  (We  are  not  required  to  wait  for 
[not  wait  on]  our  professor  more  than  ten  minutes). 

Want.  Want  is  seldom  used  today  in  its  original  sense  of  "lack" 
(Shakespeare  wanted  judgment) .  Want,  in  the  sense  of  "desire"  and 
followed  by  an  infinitive  construction,  is  acceptable  on  all  levels 
(I  want  to  go  with  you).  The  constructions  want  in,  want  off,  want 
out,  want  up  are  restricted  to  some  dialects. 

Way,  Ways.  The  colloquial  ways  should  not  be  substituted  for  way 
in  formal  or  informal  English  (We  only  drove  a  little  way  [not 
ways]  before  the  tire  went  flat). 

We — see  editorial  we. 

Weak  Verb — see  strong  verb,  weak  verb. 

Well — see  good,  well. 

When,  Is  when.  Careful  writers  usually  avoid  the  is  when  formula 
in  definitions  (Communication  is  the  transmission  of  [not  is  when 
we  transmit]  information). 

Where,  is  where.  Careful  writers  usually  avoid  the  is  where  formula 
in  definitions  (Automation  is  the  electronic  control  of  manufactur- 
ing processes  [not  is  where  manufacturing  processes  are  controlled 
electronically]). 

Where,  That.  Where  is  often  substituted  in  colloquial  English  for  that 
(I  saw  in  the  paper  that  [not  where]  they  were  married  last  week) . 
Avoid  this  usage  in  writing. 

Whether — see  if,  whether. 

Which,  Who,  That — see  relative  pronoun. 

Who,  Whom.  In  popular  and  informal  English  who  is  generally  sub- 
stituted for  whom.  Who  is  technically  the  subject  form  of  the  pro- 
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noun,  whom  the  object  form.  Hence,  whom  is  used  when  it  follows, 
or  when  it  is  governed  by,  a  preposition  (I  don't  know  by  whom 
the  order  was  authorized)  and  when  it  is  a  direct  or  an  indirect 
object  (They  chose  whom  they  wanted).  The  confusion  of  ivho  and 
whom  is  occasioned  especially  by  the  initial  position  of  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun,  a  position  in  which  one  normally  expects  to  find 
a  subject  word: 

formal:      Whom  did  he  name  as  his  secretary?  [Whom  is  the  direct 

object  of  the  verb  name] 
informal:  Who  did  he  name  as  his  secretary? 

Frequently,  too,  who  is  substituted  for  whom  in  questions  that  end 
in  prepositions.  In  formal  English,  the  preposition  usually  appears 
at  the  beginning  of  the  question  and  whom  is  the  customary  form: 

formal:     To  whom  did  he  mail  the  package? 
INFORMAL:  Who  did  he  mail  the  package  to? 

The  reverse  substitution — whom  for  who — occasionally  takes  place 
in  both  informal  and  formal  English.  Speakers  and  writers  who  are 
unsure  of  the  distinction  between  these  two  words  are  likely  to  make 
this  substitution  in  an  effort  to  express  themselves  "correctly"  ( Who 
[not  whom"]  did  you  say  was  calling?). 

Whoever  and  whomever  are  subject  to  the  same  distinctions  in 
formal  English  as  who  and  whom. 

Will — see  SHALL,  will,  should,  would. 

Wonderful.  This  word  is  overused  as  a  modifier  showing  approval 
(It  was  a  wonderful  party). 

Wordiness.  A  loose  term  used  to  describe  inexact  and  uneconomical 
writing.  A  wordy  style  is  one  marked  by  deadwood,  bloated  diction, 
circumlocution,  and  other  types  of  redundancies  (I  also  hate  to  see 
any  person  smoking  on  a  college  campus  [not  It  is  equally  ob- 
noxious to  see  any  individual  walking  along  the  paths  and  byways 
of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  with  a  cigarette  dangling  between 
his  lips]). 

Word  Order.  Word  order  refers  to  the  placement  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence. Under  normal  conditions,  English  word  order  follows  the 
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pattern  of  subject-verb-object,  so  that  we  instinctively  look  for  the 
subject  before  the  verb,  and  usually  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence. 
We  also  know  instinctively  that  the  indirect  object,  when  it  is  not 
a  prepositional  phrase,  precedes  the  direct  object  in  the  English 
sentence  (He  gave  the  teacher  [indirect  object]  the  book  [direct 
object]).  Adjectives  are  customarily  placed  before  the  nouns  that 
they  modify  (the  beautiful  house)  and  relative  clauses  are  put  after 
the  nouns  they  modify  (the  man  who  came  to  dinner).  All  of  these 
patterns  we  recognize  as  keys  to  the  meanings  of  sentences. 

In  some  situations  we  use  inverted  sentence  order  to  express 
our  ideas.  The  realtor  who  advertises  "a  house  beautiful"  deliber- 
ately shifts  the  normal  English  word  order  so  that  he  may  attract 
his  reader's  attention.  Inverted  order  is  also  used  in  most  questions 
as  a  fundamental  pattern  of  English  syntax.  Yet  even  here  the  sub- 
ject-verb-object order  has  had  its  influence.  One  reason  that  there  is 
such  frequent  confusion  about  who  and  jvhom  is  that  whom,  the 
object  form,  so  often  appears  in  the  initial  position  of  a  question. 
The  frequent 'substitution  of  who  for  whom  in  "Whom  did  you 
want?"  is  no  doubt  induced  by  the  speaker's  expectation  of  having 
a  subject  form  (who)  and  not  an  object  form  (whom)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence. 

Would — see  shall,  will,  should,  would. 

Would  of — see  could  of,  might  of,  should  of,  would  of. 

Xmas,  Christmas.  X  and  Xt  were  once  used  as  abbreviations  for  Christ. 
Today  they  survive  only  in  Xmas,  a  word  confined  to  the  commercial 
world.  Christmas  should  be  used  in  formal  writing. 

You,  One.  Used  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  you  has  become  acceptable 
in  popular  and  informal  English.  Although  many  writers  still  prefer 
one  in  its  place,  you  has  begun  to  win  favor,  even  in  formal  writing 
(Milton  and  Shakespeare  make  one  [you]  aware  of  the  beauty  of 
the  English  language). 
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illustration,  123-24 
statistics,  124-26 
Circumlocution,  188,  387-88,  476 
Class  paper,  77-79 
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Classification  (see  also  Words) 

of  words,  95-99 
Clauses 

adjective,  370 

adverbial,  371 

dependent,  182, 184-85,  388 

independent,  182,388 

noun,  430 

relative,  451 

subordinate,  184-85,388 

substantive,  463 
Cleft  palate  (see  Speech  defects) 
Cliches,  28,67,388 
Collier's  Encyclopedia,  258 
Colloquialisms,  28-29, 105,  389 
Colon,  389,  433 
Columnists,  234-35 
Comma,  389-95, 397, 446, 449, 451 
Comma  splice,  39& 
Commentator,  238,  239 
Commonweal,  238 
Communication 

breakdowns  in,  7 

criteria  for  effective,  23-24 

importance  of,  2-3 

means  of,  9-11 
signal,  10-11 
symbol,  10-11 

methods  of  presentation 
extemporaneous,  72-84,  408 
impromptu,  71-72 

persuasive,  74 

process  of,  8-13 

stimulus-response  complex,  8-9 

purpose  of,  9,  73-76 

skills  in,  32-41 
definition  of,  32 

expressive  (see  Speaking,  Writing) 
receptive  (see  Listening,  Reading) 
Complement,  396 

Complex  sentences 
relative  pronouns  in,  183 
subordinating  conjunctions  in,  183-84 
use  of,  183 


Compound  word 

definition  of,  397 

use  of  hyphen  in,  417 
Conclusion,  146-48,205 
Conference  group,  303 
Conjunction,  398, 399, 400, 463 

(see  also  Coordinating  conjunction. 
Subordinating  conjunction) 
Conjunctive  adverbs,  182 
Connotation,  399 
Contraction,  399 
Coordinating  conjunctions,  182-83,  398, 

399 
Correlative  conjunctions,  182 
Creative  thought,  39-41 


Dangling  modifiers,  175,  401 

Dash,  401-2,  436 

Debate 

and  discussion,  compared,  288 

definition  of,  403 

public,  324 
Decisions,  37 
Declensions,  20 
Deduction,  349-53 

and  induction,  compared,  344-46 
Definition 

(see  also  Reports,  Words) 

faulty,  100-1 

of  terms,  88-96,217-19 

process  of 

classification  of  objects,  95-96 
classification  of  words,  96-100 

purpose  of,  101 

use  of  dictionary  in,  101 
Dialect,  16-18,404 

(see  also  English) 
Diction 

definition  of,  404 

formal,  25 
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informal,  27 
Dictionary 

biographical,  259 
evaluation  of,  109-10 
number  of  entries  in.  110 
sample  pages,  106-7 
types  of,  78, 108-9 

special,  78 
usage  labels  in,  105,  108 

archaic  terms,  108 

colloquial,  105.  108 

idiomatic  expressions,  108 

obsolete,  108 
use  in  definition,  101 
word  entries,  103-8 

etymology,  105 

grammatical  identification,  104-5 

pronunciation,  104 

sample  entry,  103 

spelling,  104 

syllabification,  104 

synonyms  and  antonyms,  105 
Discussion 

definition  of,  287 
functions  of,  302-4 
methods  of  planning 

analysis  of  problem,  295-99 

solution  of  problem,  299-301 

statement  of  problem,  291-95 
participation  in,  302-10 
role  of  chairman  in,  310-13 
types  of,  304-10 

group  investigation,  308-10 

panel  discussion,  304-6 

symposium,  306-8 
Ditto  marks,  405 
Double  negative,  406 


Editorials,  230,234 

e.g.,  407 

Ellipsis,  407 

Emotion,  in  persuasion,  37, 353-61 


Encyclopedia 
evaluation  of,  257 
form  of  footnotes  for,  275 
general,  257-58 
specialized,  258-59 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  257 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  257 
End  punctuation,  169 
English 

{see  also  Language,  Vocabulary) 
changes  in 

by  environment,  21-24.  473 
by  place,  16-18 
by  time,  18-21,471-72 
development  of,  18-21 
dialects  in,  16-18,404 
history  of,  15-16,471-74 
levels  of  usage,  21-29,424 
formal,  24-27 
informal,  27-29 
popular,  29 
qualities  of  good,  23 

Essay 

introduction  and  conclusion  of,  205 
procedures  in  writing 

preliminary  organization,  202-4 
support  of  generalizations,  204-5 
understanding  the  question,  201-2 
summary  of,  146 
etc.,  407 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  An,  109 
Etymology,  105,407 
Euphemism,  94,407 
Evidence,  types  of,  342-43 
Exclamation  point,  408, 448 
Exposition,  408 

Extemporaneous  communication 
definition  of,  408 
delivery  of  speech,  79-83 
preparation  of 
collection  of  material,  73 
organization,  76-77 
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selection  of  topic,  72-73 
statement  of  purpose,  73-74 


Fable,  123 
Facts 

mishandling  of ,  220-22 
questions  of,  291-92 
use  in  research  paper,  270-71,273 
weighting  of,  222-25 
Figures  of  speech,  64-07,410-11 
Footnotes 
form  of 

anonymous  authorship,  275 
encyclopedia  articles,  275 
in  books,  273-74 
in  magazines,  274,  275 
in  newspapers,^  274-75 
in  research  papers,  272-73 
secondary  authorship,  275 
use  of  ibid  in,  275 
requirements  of,  272-73 
Formal  English 

abbreviations  in,  367-68 
characteristics  of,  25 
definition  of,  412 
use  in  speech,  24 
use  in  writing,  25,  29-30 
Fortune,  236 
Forum,  304 
Fractions,  431,432 


Gallup  Poll,  331-32 
Gender,  413 
General  Semantics 

application  of  principle,  5-6 

purpose  of,  4-5 

Gerund,  175,413-14,440 
Grammar 
areas  of,  50 


definition  of,  23,  415 
Group  communication  {see  Discussion) 
Group  investigation,  308-310 

(see  also  Discussion) 
Guide  to  Reference  Books,  257 


Harper's,  236 
Headlines,  232 
Hieroglyphics,  43 
Homonyms,  416 
Hot  Rod,  236 
Hyperbole,  64,  410 
Hyphen,  417,432 

I 

ibid.,  275, 417 
Idea 

central  {see  Central  idea) 

multiple,  116-18 

single,  116-19 

specificity  in,  68-70 
inferences,  69-70 
judgments,  68-69 
Idiom  {see  also  Dictionary,  usage  labels 
in) 

definition  of,  108,417 

examples  of,  108 
i.e.,  417 

Imperative  mood,  426-27 
Indexes 

newspaper,  256 

periodical,  253-56 
Indicative  mood,  426-27 
Induction 

and  deduction,  compared,  344-46 

definition  of,  419 

in  persuasion,  347-49 
Inferences 

definition  of,  219 
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in  reports,  219 

validation  of,  69-70 
Infinitive,  175, 419, 440, 461-62 
Inflection,  20, 419-20 
Informal  English 

abbreviations  in,  367-68 

characteristics  of,  27-28 

definition  of,  27 

use  in  speech,  27,  30 

use  in  writing,  27 
Intensifiers,  420 
Interjection,  420 
International  News  Service,  233 
Interview,  303-4 
Intonation,  421 
Introduction,  144,205 
Irony,  410 
Italics,  421-22, 468-69 


Jargon,  188,422-25 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  109 
Judgments 

in  reports,  219-20 
validation  of,  68-69 


Kenyon  and  Knott,  109 
Knowledge,  56 
Korzybski,  Alfred,  6 


Language 

(see  also  English,  Vocabulary) 
abstraction  process,  11-14 
analytic,  20 
and  maladjustment,  4-7 
figurative,  63-67 


precautions  in  use  of,  66-67 
history  of,  15-24,  42-44,  471-74 

changes  by  environment,  21-24, 473 
changes  by  time,  18-21,  471-72 
development  of  writing,  43-44 
geographical  transfer,  16, 471-72 
qualities  of,  11 
skills  in,  44 
usage 

application  of  theory,  29-31 
level  of,  24-29, 424 
Language  Habits  and  Human  Affairs,  6 
Lee,  Irving,  6 
Levels  of  usage,  21-29 

(see  also  English,  Language,  Usage) 
Lexicographer,  102-3, 109 
Library 
tools,  252-60 

almanacs  and  yearbooks,  259-60 
bibliography,  252,  256-57 
biographical  dictionary,  259 

(see  also  Dictionary) 
card  catalog,  253 
encyclopedias,  257-59 
newspaper  index,  256 
pamphlet  file,  260 
periodical  index,  253-55 
reference  works,  257 
use  in  research,  262-67 
Life,  235, 236 
Lisp,  82 
Listening 

and  reading,  compared,  46 
definition  of,  44 
development  of,  43 
note-taking  in,  206-11 
skills  in,  43-46,  306 
Localism,  424 
Locke,  John,  56 
Logic  (see  Deduction,  Induction, 

Persuasion,  Reasoning,  Thought) 
use  of  antecedent  in,  376 
Loose  sentence,  185, 425, 439 
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Magazines 

purpose  of,  235 
sources  of  income,  235 
types  of 

mass,  236-37 

news  and  current  events,  237-38 
specialized,  235-36 
Malapropism,  425 
Manuscript 

sample  paper,  278 
speech,  83-84 
Mass  media  ( see  a/so  Magazines, 

Newspapers,  Radio  and  Television) 
evaluation  of,  227-35 
function  of,  242 
Meaning  (see  also  Words) 
in  social  context,  94 
of  words 

connotative,  92-93,99 
denotative,  92 
Meet  the  Press,  239,  304 
Mercury  Theater  of  the  Air,  4 
Metaphors,  64,  66 
Metonymy,  411 
Mind  in  the  Making,  The,  34 
Mixed  metaphors,  66 
Modifiers 

grammatical  use  of 
dangling,  175,401 
misplaced,  426 
misrelated,  175-76,426 
placement  of,  174, 184-85 
relationship  to  head  word,  175 
types  of 

nonrestrictive,  451 
restrictive,  451 
use  of  comma  in,  392-93 
verbal,  178 
Mood 

definition,  426-27 
imperative,  426-27 


indicative,  426-27 
subjunctive,  426-27 

N 

Narrative,  144 

Nation,  238 

National  Review,  236, 237, 238 

Needs 

primary,  355 

secondary,  356-57 
Neologism,  428 

New  International  Encyclopedia,  257 
New  Republic,  238 
New  York  Times,  4,  228, 229,  234 
New  York  Times  Index,  256 
Newscasts,  238-39 
Newspapers 

conflicting  purposes  of,  228-29 

consolidation  of,  230 

effect  of  profit  motive,  229 

influence  of  advertisers,  229 

influence  of  owners,  230-31 

influence  of  readers,  229-30 

methods  of  slanting,  232-35 
cartoons,  234 
columnists,  234-35 
comic  strips,  234 
editorials,  234 
headlines,  232 

sensationalism  in,  229-30 

suggestions  for  evaluation,  231-35 
Newsweek,  237 
Nonrestrictive  modifiers,  451 
Non-sentences  169, 170 
Note-taking 

in  listening,  206-11 

generalization-support  notes,  209-11 
summary  notes,  207-8 

in  research,  267-69 

on  bibliography  cards,  262-67 
Nouns 

classes  of,  20,429 
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clause,  430 

compound  subject,  397 

definition  of,  428-29 

formation  of  plurals,  429-30 

predicate,  441 

subject,  463 

use  in  descriptive  writing,  62 
Number  (grammatical),  430 
Numbers 

distinguished  from  amount,  375 

punctuation  in,  432-33 

types  of,  430-31 

use  of  hyphens  in,  417,  432 

use  of  word  numbers,  432 
Numerals 

plurals  of,  432 

types  of,  430-31 

uses  of,  431-32 


Object,  direct  and  indirect,  433 

Objective  case,  387 

Old  EngUsh,  18, 19 

Onomatopoeic  words,  62 

Oral  discourse  (see  Discussion) 

Outline 

form,  435 

in  research  paper,  269-70,  277 

sample  of  sentence,  160 

sample  of  topic,  159 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  108 


Pamphlet  file,  260 

Panel  discussion,  304-6 

Parable,  123 

Paradox,  64,  411 

Paragraph 
average  length  of 
in  magazine,  137 
in  newspapers,  136-37 


in  nonfiction  books  and 

journals,  137 
definition  of,  137 
topic  sentence  in,  137-38 
transitional  devices  in,  139-43 
external,  141-43 
internal,  139-40 
types  of 

concluding,  146-48,205 
introductory,  143-45,205 
transitional,  145-46 
unity  in,  138-39 
Parallelism,  435 
Paraphrase,  269 
Parenthesis,  435-36 
Participle,  175,436-37 
Parts  of  speech,  437 
Period,  432-33, 438-39,  446, 449 
Period  fault,  439 
Periodic  sentence,  185,  425,  439 
Person,  of  pronouns  and  verbs,  439 
Personification,  411 
Persuasion 
application  of  decisions  to,  37 
definition  of,  319-20 
methods  of,  326-40 

analysis  of  audience,  328-32 
organization,  332-40 
purpose  of,  321-25 
techniques  of 
emotional  appeal,  356-61 
logical  appeal,  341-53 
Phrase 

absolute,  368,394 
adjective,  370 
definition  of,  440 
gerund,  440 
infinitive,  440 
participial,  440 
prepositional,  440 
Plagiarism,  280,440 
Plural,  of  words 

from  foreign  languages,  20 
nouns,  429-30 
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PMLA  {see  Publications  of  the  Modern 

Language  Association) 
Pollock,  Dean  Thomas  Clark,  456 
Possessive  case,  387 
Precis,  196-99,441 
Predicate  {see  also  Verb) 
adjective,  441 
compound,  397 
in  sentence,  176-78,470 
noun,  441 
Prefix,  441-42 
Prejudices 

general  statement  of,  38 
of  columnists,  234-35 
of  commentators,  239-40 
of  news  broadcasts,  238-39 
of  newspapers,  231-34 
of  researcher,  250 
of  specialized  magazines,  236 
Prepositions,  22,  433,  442 
Press  (see  Newspapers) 
Printing,  invention  of,  43 
Problems 

analysis  of,  295-99 
solution  of,  299-301 
statement  of,  291-94 
types  of 
fact,  291-92 
policy,  292 
value,  292-93 
Process  explanation 
outlining  of  material 
coordination,  158 
subordination,  159 
preparation  of  material,  155-58 
basic  requirement,  155 
selection  of  subject,  153-55 
special  demands  of,  156-58 
visual  aids  in,  160-65 
chart,  163 
Progressive,  236,  238 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  American 
English,  A,  109 


Pronouns 

agreement  with  antecedent,  180-81, 

372,  376, 450 
case  of,  387 
classes  of 

demonstrative,  404 

indefinite,  179,418-19 

interrogative,  420 

personal,  439 

relative,  179,451 
Pronunciation,  82,  446,  462 
Propaganda,  100 
Public  speaking,  48-50 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language 

Association,  26-27 
Punctuation 

apostrophe,  376-77 

brackets,  380-81 

colon.  389 

comma,  389-95,  433,  446,  449,  451 

dash,  401-2,436 

ditto  marks,  405 

ellipsis,  407 

end  punctuation,  169 

exclamation  point,  408,  448 

for  contrast,  395 

history  of,  44 

hyphen,  417,432 

italics,  421-22,468-69 

of  absolute  phrases,  394-95 

of  dates  and  places,  390 

of  introductory  material 

clauses,  391-92 

phrases,  391-92 
of  numbers,  432-33 
of  parenthetical  elements 

nonrestrictive  appositives,  394 

parenthetical  words  and 
phrases,  394 
parentheses,  435-36 
period,  438-39,  446,  449 
question  mark,  446-47,  448 
quotation  marks,  276,  395,  447-49, 469 
semicolon,  182,397,453 
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Purpose  (see  also  Extemporaneous 
communication,  purpose  of) 
statement  of,  73-76 


Question  mark,  446-47, 448 
Quotation  marks,  276,  395,  447-49,  469 
Quotations,  267, 271-72,  273, 447 
use  of  ellipsis  in,  407 


Radio 

bias  in,  239-40 

commentator  and  newscast,  238-40 
Rationalization 
definition  of,  37-38 
relationship  to  prejudices,  38-39 
Reader's  Digest,  2,  47, 236 
Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical 

Literature,  73, 155,  253, 255 
Reading 

and  listening,  compared,  46-48 
history  of,  43, 46 
improvement  of 

ability  to  evaluate,  47-48 
comprehension,  47 
rate,  47 
Reading  rate,  47,  449 
Reasoning  (see  a/so  Deduction, 
Induction,  Persuasion) 
fallacies  in,  409 
methods  of,  344-46 
deductive,  349-53 
inductive,  347-49 
Reference  vforks,  257 
Reflexive  pronoun,  450 
Repetition,  186 
Reporter 
on-the-spot,  239,241 
responsibility  of,  227 
Reporter,  237,238 


Reports 

definition  of  terms  in,  217-18,  451 
evaluation  of,  226-41 
responsibility  of  reader -listener,  227, 
241 
objectivity  in,  223-25 
report  of  reports,  219-20, 238 
inferences,  219 
judgments,  219-20 
slanting  in,  220-23,225 
Research  paper 
footnotes  in,  272-76 
parts  of  final,  277 
quotations  in,  271-72, 276 
sample  page,  278 
steps  in  preparation 
bibliography,  262-67 
conclusion,  272 
introduction,  272 
note-taking,  267-69 
outline,  269-70 
rough  draft,  270-71 
selection  of  subject,  248-51 
style  of,  270 
summary,  146 
supporting  facts  in,  270 
transitional  paragraphs  in,  145 
types  of,  250-51 
Researcher 

aim  of,  250,277,279-80 
Restrictive  modifiers,  451 
Reverie 

and  attention,  35-37 
definition  of,  35 
Rhetorical  question,  452 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  303,  315 
Robinson,  James  Harvey,  34,  37 
Roget's  Thesaurus  of  Words  and 

Phrases,  78, 109 
Rumor,  234 


Saturday  Evening  Post,  27, 137, 236,  335, 
449 
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Semantics,  452 

{see  also  General  Semantics) 
Semicolon,  182,453 
Senses,  56, 59, 60 
Sensory 
appeal,  57 
description,  65 
perception,  56 
recording  of  details,  62 
recording  of  experience,  58-59,  64 
Sentences 

definition,  168 
fragments  of,  171 
grammatical  types  of 
complex,  183-84,397 
compound,  182-83,397 
compound-complex,  182, 184-85,  397 
simple,  182,455 
improvement  of,  187-88 
non-sentences,  169-70 
parts  of 

grammatical  agreement  among, 

179-81 
modifiers,  173-76 
predicate,  176-78,470 
subject,  172-73, 179, 463 
rhetorical  patterns  in 
balanced,  185-86 
loose,  185,425 
periodic,  185,439 
run-on  sentences,  170-71 
shifted  construction,  454 
structural  units  in 
clauses,  175-76, 182, 184 
phrases,  175 
topic,  137-38,469 
variety  in,  181-87 
word  order  ia,  476-77 
Series  comma,  393 
sic,  454 
Signal 

definition  of,  10 
relationship  to  symbol,  9, 454 
responses,  10-11 


Simile,  64-65, 411 
Single  idea 

definition  of,  116 

development  of,  117-19 

isolation  of,  116-17 
Singular,  of  words,  20 
Skeat,  Walter,  109 
Slang,  29, 63-64, 155 
Slanting 

balance  of,  225 

in  newspapers,  231-35 

in  radio,  238-40 

methods  of,  220-23 

addition  of  irrelevant  facts,  222 
omission  of  facts,  221-22 
use  of  emotional  language,  220 
weighting  of  facts,  222-23 
Sounds,  405,421,462 
Source  material 

citing  in  footnotes,  275 

primary  and  secondary,  264-67 
Speaker 

articulation,  82 

gestures,  81 

mannerisms,  81 

pronunciation,  82 

stage  fright,  80-81 

use  of  stress  and  emphasis,  81-82 
Speaking 

cause-eSect  relationships,  129-31 

comparison  with  writing 
advantages,  49-50 
disadvantages  of,  48-49 

fluency  in,  411-12 

incoherence  in,  418 

manuscript,  83 

public,  48 

statement  of  central  idea,  122 

use  of  authority,  127-29 

use  of  contrast,  135 

use  of  illustration,  123-24 

use  of  visual  aids,  164-65 
Specificity 

in  ideas,  68-70, 116 
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in  words,  58-67 

chart  of,  60 
Speech 

average  rate  of,  46 

defects,  82 

general  characteristics  of,  43 

kinds  and  preparation,  79-84 
extemporaneous,  79-82 
manuscript,  83-84 

outline,  79-80 

parts  of,  437 

purposes  of  practice,  79-82 
Speech  defects,  82 
Spelling 

frequently  misspelled  words.  456-61 

use  in  dictionary,  104 
Split  infinitive,  461-62 
Stage  fright,  80-81 
Statistics,  124-26 

(see  also  Central  idea.  Speaking, 
Writing) 
Stimulus-response  complex 

illustration  of,  8 
Stress,  462 

Structure  of  English,  The  168 
Study  group,  302 
Style,  sentence,  181-86 

{see  also  Sentences,  Writing) 
Subject 

selection  of,  153-55,  249-51 

limiting  of,  155,249 
Subject  labels,  104 
Subject  of  sentences 

defined,  172-73 
Subjective  case,  387 
Subjunctive  mood,  426-27 
Subordinate  clause,  182,  184-85 
'ubordinating  conjunctions,  183 
Subordination 

in  complex  sentences,  183-84,  463 
in  ideas,  158 


Substantive  clause,  463 
Suffix,  464 
Summary,  146 
Superlatives,  22 
Syllogism 

definition  of,  465 

reduced,  353 

structure  of,  349-53 
Symbol 

multiordinal,  427 

relationship  to  signal.  9,  454 

responses,  10 
Symposium,  306-8 

(see  also  Discussion) 
Synecdoche,  64,  411 
Synonyms,  78,  91,  98,  105,  465 
Syntax,  465 
Synthetic  language,  20 


Television,  240-42 
Tenses 

historical  present,  416 
of  verbs,  443-45,465-67 
Thought 

categories  of,  34-41 
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